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Series Editor's Preface 


The first volume in this series, published in 2000 under the title Reviewing 
the Cold War: Approaches, Interpretations, Theory, underlined the centrality 
that the study of ideologies has gained in recent contributions to Cold War 
history. For many of the contributors to that volume, it is the renewed 
importance of the examination of ideas and perceptions that is beginning to 
delineate the ‘new Cold War history’ and provide inspiration for many of the 
younger scholars working in the field. Even if more of an approach than a 
coherent interpretation (not to mention a ‘school’), this preoccupation with 
the role of key cognitive concepts in defining self and other, and in preparing 
strategies for confrontation, has already become a mainstay of the discussion 
on mid- and late-twentieth-century international history. 

The great majority of recent contributions in this area have, however, 
focused on Soviet or communist ideologies, reviewing the contribution that 
Marxism and other elements of Soviet thinking made to Moscow's 
confrontation with the West. Armed with new evidence from Russian. East 
European and Chinese archives. many Cold War historians have found that 
it is impossible to understand Eastern Bloc orientations, motives and actions 
without taking seriously the ideological framework within which they 
operated. The communist world was, these scholars would claim, different, 
and it is in this difference — rather than in strategic models or power rivalries 
— that the key causes of the Cold War will have to be found. 

But while many historians have dealt with ideologies in their Eastern 
context, few have taken up the challenge of writing comprehensively about 
Western Cold War ideologies, even though at least some of those who have 
rediscovered ideas and perceptions in their Soviet context are willing to 
provide the enemies of the Soviet Union with the same close reading of 
motives as they have been giving to the communists. This imbalance has 
been unfortunate because it has made it possible to present ideology as a 
distinctly Eastern preserve, and — through easy subsumation of Western 
thinking under the ‘rational’ or ‘pragmatic’ — prevent anticommunist ideas 
from receiving the same scrutiny as Cold War motivation and the ideas they 
confronted. 

Markku Ruotsila, a young Finnish scholar trained at Cambridge 
University, has written a book that begins to fill this gap in the literature. By 
concentrating on the early period of Western confrontation with the Soviet 
Union, Ruotsila shows that Western anticommunism has ideological roots 
going back to the political battles of the late nineteenth century, and that, in 
most cases, British and American leaders saw their policies towards the 
Soviet threat as an integral part of continuing political confrontations among 
themselves. In some cases, Ruotsila claims, the ‘Cold War’ inside the West, 
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between anticommunist liberals and anticommunist conservatives, came 
almost to overshadow the outer conflict in terms of significance. 

Ruotsila's main contribution is to show that Anglo-American 
conservative anticommunist is a coherent ideology with key Cold War 
significances. If it had not been for the gradual strengthening of conservative 
anticommunism in the West up to the late 1940s, Ruotsila argues, the whole 
concept of a 'Cold War' could have been redundant. Moreover, since 
conservative anticommunism always regarded modern liberalism and 
socialism as its main rivals in the struggle for the right to shape the future, 
the ideologicial patterns in the West, to which the Cold War contributed, 
have a significance that continues beyond the end of the East-West conflict 
itself. 

This is an argument that deserves to be heard. In the form Ruotsila 
presents it, it may help us not only to understand the Cold War and the years 
that preceded it, but may also offer insights into the blance between 
continuity and discontinuity in Western politics since 1989. 


Odd Arne Westad 
London School of Economics 
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Introduction 


‘There is a man in Russia called Lenin’, Winston Churchill told an audience 
in Manchester in 1921. ‘Some people think him a very clever man: at any 
rate he has had the most expensive education any man has ever had since the 
beginning of the world. Probably seven or eight millions of people have lost 
their lives ... in order to teach M. Lenin the rudiments of political economy. 
You see he has been a very backward pupil ... He has not started on the Ten 
Commandments yet, and it will certainly cost a great many lives to teach him 
them." ‘All who know Lenin’, wrote the Republican Senator Joseph 1. 
France in the same year, ‘love this man. so simple. so natural, so quick to 
understand and to respond to an opportunity of service ... He is a superman, 
not because he willed to be so. but because Providence has endowed him 
with a superabundance of great qualities and ability and intelligence to use 
them." 

Both Winston Churchill and Joseph J. France were anticommunists. Both 
men insisted that they were opposed to the socio-political systems known as 
communism, Bolshevism and socialism and that they stood for the Anglo- 
American historical experience of individual freedom and voluntary social 
progress. In their pronouncements on the Russian leader who more than 
anyone else embodied the communist enterprise in the twentieth century 
there was manifest the deep internal cleavage that characterised Western 
anticommunism throughout its 70 years of agitation and effort. Because there 
were liberal and socialist anticommunists as well as conservative ones, and 
because each of those three main political philosophies contained within 
themselves several constantly evolving separate strands. anticommunism 
was always a compound entity issuing in profoundly dissimilar programmes. 

Socialism. liberalism and conservatism each went through a series of 
transmutations in the twentieth century. with their roots in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. It was from these mutations, themselves reactions to 
putative impregnations by communistic ideas and practices, that the various 
anticommunist frames of mind developed. Modern liberalism assumed from 
communistic thought many collectivist emphases and was transformed from 
a belief-structure of economic laissez-faire and political minimalism into the 
collectivist construct of ‘new liberalism’. Traditional conservatism. 
originally a term denoting an adherence to a hierarchical, religiously based 
view of the universe and an opposition to deliberate social change. came to 
include old liberal believers in laissez-faire, evolutionary social development 
and a minimalist state. Simultaneously socialism divided into several, ethical 
and collectivist, revisionist and orthodox strands, which influenced the other 
two political philosophies in a myriad of ways, and approached communist 
theory from varying directions. British and continental European forms of 
each of the three philosophies further differed from American forms. owing 
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to disparate historical frameworks and dissimilar rhetorical usage.’ Each of 
the three main political philosophies defined itself in relation to the others as 
much as in relation to their definitions of communism. 

The Cold War ensued when this multiple anticommunism and certain 
actions by the Soviet Union collided after 1945. Given the breadth of 
anticommunism, it was a foregone conclusion that the Cold War would be a 
most complex affair, driven in several directions at once. Even apart from the 
contextually changing stimuli provided by the actions of the Soviet Union, 
the inner dynamics of the respondent coalition created a centrifugal process 
that continually conspired to defeat some of its multiple, and contradictory, 
purposes. There never was any such thing as the one actor — anticommunism, 
a unified ideology — reaching for the one end point — end of communism, 
singly defined — but rather a host of actors reaching for differently conceived 
end points. In fact, the several Western contributions to the Cold War 
consisted of the alternating implementations of first one and then another set 
of policy proposals, never reaching a synthesis. These proposals were 
profoundly opposed to each other, even if they were said to be equally 
opposed to communism. 

Mutual opposition to communism helps to explain the persistence of the 
Cold War, for even if one strand of the respondent coalition was satisfied that 
given changes in Soviet behaviour had removed the conditions for a Cold 
War, another strand could still regard the phenomenon of communism to be 
as strong and as threatening as ever. It is in fact conceivable — though the 
point has hardly been made — that the Cold War owed just as much to the 
seemingly endless competition between types of anticommunism as it did to 
the purported object of their policies, communism and the activities of the 
Soviet Union. 

Instead of addressing queries of this kind, Cold War historiography has 
tended to concentrate on ascertaining the institutional construction. of 
anticommunism in the period following 1945, treated as a self-sufficient and 
self-contained period, or on illuminating the development of the basic 
components that helped uphold the construction, the several sets of broader 
ideological attitudes that existed during the Cold War and that fed the 
confrontation from its mass base: in other words, scholarly queries have been 
related to the nature and development of the policies of those movements 
which were actively engaged in the Cold War debates. What have not 
received nearly as much scrutiny are the abiding core beliefs that impelled 
the construction of Cold War anticommunist institutions to begin with — the 
assumptions and objectives of the various anticommunist groups. The long- 
term development of these sets of attitudes, on the level of ideas, has almost 
completely been ignored, and instead they have been taken as a given, as 
something that happened to exist at the time that the Cold War was raging. 
A major deficiency throughout has been the tendency to treat conservative 
and liberal anticommunism in separate tight compartments, without a 
comparative framework or willingness to approach both an sich, on their 
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own terms and from inside the thinking typical to themselves rather than 
with meanings ascribed from outside. 

Where ideological attitudes have been studied, a certain stultification of 
historical inquiry has resulted from the excessive emphasis placed on liberal 
anticommunism. Even that variety of anticommunism has been studied 
extensively for some limited periods only. especially for the initial reactions 
during the Russian interventions of 1918—21. These studies have illuminated 
more the nature of liberalism than the content of anticommunism, and no 
consensus on the nature of liberal anticommunism has, in fact, been reached 
by these studies of high policy.' Most importantly, there are several mostly 
unpursued avenues opened by historians of modern liberalism who have 
offered tentative theses on the interrelatedness of liberal and socialist, 
including communist, aspirations, and on their implicit contrast with 
conservative thought-forms.* These contrasts have important meanings for 
anticommunism. given that conservatives tended to equate liberalism. 
socialism and communism and to define their own policies against that 
perceived compound. but there exist no scholarly works which have 
systematically concentrated on them. 

Christopher Lasch's claim that it was legitimate to ‘ignore’ conservative 
anticommunism in the formative. pre-Cold War period. because it had no 
influence on policy.’ has also been all too symptomatic of the scholarship. 
Viewing conservatism as a set of irrational defense reactions of degenerating 
elites under siege. or as the mental aberrations of ‘the lunatic fringe’. 
generations of liberal historians have searched for antecedents of Cold War 
conservatism from among anti-Masonic. anti-Papist and proto-fascist 
movements and have almost invariably concluded with highly dubious moral 
judgements postulating conspiracist beliefs as the core of conservative 
anticommunism. Historians such as Michael Heale. Richard Gid Powers and 
Sara Diamond are among the few who have tried to recreate an image of 
conservative anticommunist argumentation as a coherent intellectual and 
social position. Each have concentrated only on American conservatives and 
have not undertaken any sustained comparisons with liberal forms of 
anticommunism.’ 

Where conservative-liberal comparisons have been attempted, this has 
tended to take place on the basis of Arno J. Mayer's influential presentation 
of conservatism and liberalism as mutually antagonistic 'forces of order" and 
"forces of movement'.* But the theoretical apparatus devised around those 
definitions has been overly schematic and has in fact served as an inhibitor 
of in-depth analysis of conservative reasoning. This deficiency characterises 
the basically useful. but misused, distinction made by Joel Kovel between 
'anti-Communism' and 'anticommunism': that is, between the liberal 
Opposition to repressive practices of state communism and the broader 
world-view of the political right, opposed to all progressive movements of 
reform and propounding a ‘demonization’ of all critics to capitalism.” The 
same deficiency applies to Gid Powers’ sketching of ‘countersubversive 
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anticommunism' and ‘liberal internationalism’ as the two poles of 
Anglophone anticommunism, which gives deserved attention to Catholic, 
Jewish and labour union anticommunism but leaves all rational and 
considered conservative attitudes entirely missing from the equation." 

The present study aims to rectify these omissions by charting the 
development of liberal, conservative and socialist forms of British and 
American anticommunism in a comparative, intellectual framework and for 
the entire 50-year period preceding the Cold War. By returning the focus to 
a formative period and to ideas instead of policy decisions, the study aims to 
demonstrate the rootedness of Cold War anticommunism(s) in long- 
established intellectual and ideological formulations that pre-existed the 
emergence of communism as a territorial entity and a state actor. It is clear 
that the emphases, and internal divisions, of Anglo-American 
anticommunism in the post-1945 period were pre-figured in the years 
immediately following the Bolshevik coup of 1917, and that both of them 
flowed from assessments on the nature and impact of socialism that long 
preceded that event. 

This is a book about a complex intellectual movement with far-reaching 
political aspirations that has been at the very centre of the political 
experience of the twentieth century. It is a book about ideas, not about policy. 
"All things must be moved by spirit before they can be imagined by mind or 
achieved by hands’. stated Whittaker Chambers, ex-communist and leading 
Cold War conservative anticommunist." This is the fundatum of the 
approach offered here. The book proposes a reassessment of the ultimate 
driving force behind the Cold War and of the mutual interrelations of the 
various anticommunist persuasions of the Anglophone world. The 
fundamental thesis of the book is that the Cold War was not primarily about 
opposition to the foreign expansionism of the Soviet Union or, even, to the 
communism practised in the Soviet Union. It was just as much about the 
competition between conservatism and modern liberalism and socialism for 
the right to shape and order the direction of the twentieth century. The 
division inside anticommunism indeed mirrored the broader ideological 
division typical of the twentieth century, the division denoted by Mayer's 
forces of ‘order’ and of ‘movement’. But this division should be understood 
in its full import, in its spiritual and not merely political meaning — that is, as 
the battle between collectivism and anti-collectivism, between faith in 
uncontrollable material forces above, or beneath, any claims of a mere 
individual, let alone a Creator, on the one hand, and faith in a God-created 
individual with inalienable rights and a limited temporal potential whose 
freedom should not be conscribed. Anticommunism, it will be claimed, 
contained this competition within itself. 

This explanatory paradigm is justified because many conservative 
anticommunists believe that the battle continues. They act accordingly, 
viewing cultural battles as a continuation of the Cold War fight against 
modern liberalism and Soviet communism. The Cold War is over because the 
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Soviet Union has finally been destroyed, but the two types of 
anticommunism abide under different names, further testifying to the fact 
that they were always about more than what was practised in the Soviet 
Union or under the name of communism. The battle continues because a 
form of liberalism still abides and because a vocal part of the conservative 
movement believes that the twentieth century form of liberalism is of a kind 
that profoundly challenges conservative and traditional views on human 
nature and the potentialities of man. 
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PART I: 
. FORMATION OF THE 
ANTICOMMUNIST FRAMEWORKS, 
1880-1917 


Conservatives and the Rise of 
Socialism 


In terms of political thought, anticommunism is no older than the twentieth 
century, the first century to be suffused with collectivism. At no earlier 
period in history did the conditions exist for deliberate and centrally coerced 
alteration of basic economic and social structures, nor could there emerge a 
body of thought that had its rationale in opposing such alteration. In the form 
of several Chiliast sects and pre-Marxian, utopian socialists there had existed 
movements before the twentieth century that aspired to a communist system. 
Putative forms of central control at various levels could also be seen to have 
predated the era of nation-states in the system of several centrally directed 
local hierarchies which made up the feudal order, and in the universal 
ambitions of the medieval Catholic Church, as well as in absolutist 
monarchies and in the economic system of mercantilism, with its 
presumptions to a systematic and scientific ordering of commercial 
transactions. But all of these pre-modern approaches to a collectivist system 
had been local or limited in some manner, without universal scope or 
acceptance. They could not be seen as meeting the definition of collectivism 
insofar as that concept denotes the planned and systematic, nationwide 
ownership or coerced direction of socio-economic processes by organised 
actors outside the group of direct participants in those processes. 

The necessary material conditions for collective action simply were not 
in place before industrialisation had created modern production, 
communication, transport and technological structures, and unprecedented 
economic wealth. Nor were the ideational conditions in existence before 
modernist, secular and scientific thought-forms had conditioned Western 
peoples to deliberate, systematic social engineering. Anti-collectivism, and 
its more inclusive and more philosophical form, anticommunism, could not 
even be thought of before modernity had been ushered in by these underlying 
changes in Western societies. The two reactions were formed at the crucial 
juncture, at the end of the nineteenth century, where it was being debated 
whether, and to what extent, it was desirable, necessary, unavoidable or 
harmful. to attempt systematically and on an inclusive, not local, scale to 
improve the conditions prevalent in the world. 

Those who were primarily interested in preservation — of given socio- 
economic arrangements or habituated thought-forms — were the ones who 
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felt called to oppose the modernist and collectivist ascendancy most 
comprehensively. It was the conservative movement that first elaborated the 
case against the collectivist tide. seen as the essence of political modernity, 
and it was here that the roots of anticommunism were embedded. Those who 
were culturally and philosophically conservative realised that the very 
mentalité of the Western peoples, their habitual understanding of the 
universe around, was changing in those decades which followed the closing 
of the nineteenth century, decades of intense intellectual and public upheaval 
and questioning. Conservatives thought that the changes then transpiring 
affected the foundations of social life, and that they were the leading threats 
to the modes of thought and habituation that had underpinned Western 
civilisation. That socialism and newer forms of liberalism were believed to 
have issued from these profound changes of mentalité arraigned conservative 
forces against those two modernist ideologies long before anticommunism 
existed as a generally recognised term. 

Socialism was just one aspect of the paradigm shift, both a product of the 
process that transformed traditional cultural patterns and socio-political 
arrangements and a catalyst for the process itself. But in it coalesced so many 
of the new intellectual currents and material aspirations that it could easily 
be used as a sort of generic signifier of modernism’s various tendencies. As 
the eighth Duke of Northumberland, a leading British critic of modernism, 
the proprietor of the Morning Post and of the Boswell publishing house, was 
to stress in retrospection, those known as socialists in the twentieth century 
had no one political, social or cultural programme to offer but rather a set of 
several. often contradictory agendas, held together by ‘a kind of religious 
belief" in the modernist paradigm of human and social perfectibility, this end 
supposedly achievable if the socialists were elevated to political and 
industrial power.’ It was socialism, as a signifier of all that was subsumed 


under the rubric of modernity, that the conservatives primarily assailed 
themselves against. 


Perceptions of Socialism 


In the formative decades before the Russian revolution, socialism was in fact 
understood most broadly as representing almost all collective action and 
almost all measures that were of a social kind. It did not refer merely to self- 
professedly socialist movements, nor yet only to the programme of 
nationalisation of the means of production, distribution and exchange, but 
could be construed as any attempt at bettering the condition of the 
dispossessed through concerted state action, through enforced 
rearrangements of relationships in property owning or use. 

In addition, ‘socialism’ tended to denote a general perception of a 
collective need to treat members of society justly, a basic ethical injunction 
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creating both a goal and a policy. As a central tenet of this was the right of 
the people to rule equally and directly, in politics and in economy. Socialism 
was seen as identical with social cooperation and the amorphous term 
'cooperative commonwealth' was often used in its stead. Socialism was also, 
rather loosely, used as a referent to the whole modernist ethos of scientific 
and materialist transformation of cultural and moral beliefs. The Marxian 
theory of history offered not only a new social inclusion to counteract 
modern alienation and atomisation — a new group of the elect — but, even 
more importantly, a new doctrine of life, a new, secular escheaton towards 
which all things were supposedly tending. Once science had undermined 
traditional affections, this kind of alternative certainty was exactly what the 
modern man yearned for the most. The secular religion of modernity, 
purposive social transformation for the creation of a more perfect human 
condition, was in fact nowhere better illustrated than in the several thought- 
forms that were classed under the umbrella of socialism.? It was precisely in 
this definitional elasticity that lay the special appeal and attractiveness of 
socialism. for as David Goldstein, an American Catholic activist and a 
former socialist. noted. it was always possible to ‘fit Socialism into my 
imagination to be what my idealism wanted it to be’? 

Most importantly, it was from the beginning of the twentieth century that 
socialism came to be seen, for the first time, as on the ascendant; no longer 
merely as a theoretical proposition, but as a type of social criticism which 
increasingly set the terms of national debate and significantly affected 
governmental policy. From the 1880s onwards especially, the perception 
grew, both in the United States and in Great Britain, of the very real 
possibility of a socialistic transformation of society. The socially 
conservative elements in British and American societies reacted by rising in 
opposition to the tendency and to the thought-forms underlying it, while 
liberals were drawn more and more into sympathy and acceptance of the tide, 
acknowledging the connectedness of their grounding principles and 
aspirations. The conjunction of all these factors mandated conservative anti- 
collectivism. 

However. such was the force of modernist assumptions that the 
conservative movement had over a period of time to consistently concede 
ground to the collectivists and the materialists in many areas. The encounter 
changed conservatism almost as much as it activated it. Never a systematic, 
fully internally consistent system of thought, to pre-modern generations 
conservatism had signified the defence of an epistemological observance that 
was unquestioned, based on the concepts of natural law, prescription and the 
authority of ancient Christian tradition. To the modern generation it still 
contained an attitudinal aspiration of the *habit of choosing correctly' and a 
principled belief in certain irrevocable natural law commands, which 
supposedly precluded wholesale purposive alterations of social structures 
and imposed on men above all inner checks of right behaviour.’ But some 
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modernist thought-forms did find receptive chords among some 
conservatives, and many originally non-conservative individuals also felt 
compelled to switch their allegiances as the collectivist tide flowed into new 
areas, thereby impregnating conservatism with many beliefs not traditionally 
its own. In the twentieth century, therefore. it was not only socialism but also 
conservatism that was an amalgam of ideas. unfolding under the general 
rubric of anti-collectivism. but essaying into significantly different directions 
on the peripheries. As the American cultural critic Albert Jay Nock, himself 
a radical liberal at the turn of the century and later a leading publicist for a 
particularly anti-collectivist conservatism. put it in 1936: Anglophone 
conservatism had become ‘a curious medley made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men' 5 


Laissez-faire Responses 


From the middle of the nineteenth century. and especially in the United 
States, on the ascendant was an economically libertarian form of 
conservatism. indebted to classical liberalism and to social darwinistic 
thought, mostly out of touch with traditional religious and communitarian 
emphases. The previously liberal doctrines of a limited state, a competitive 
market economy and acquisitive individualism were refashioned into 
conservative ideas by these new. laissez-faire conservatives. who stressed 
that inequality was in the natural order of things, and was the foremost spur 
to progress that no state action should be allowed to hinder. They used 
traditional formulations about frugality, self-reliance and the aristocracy of 
talent mostly as new legitimisations of laissez-faire.* 

Laissez-faire conservatism was significantly influenced by modern 
scientific thought, most notably by evolutionary theories, and it tended to 
oppose even the most limited collective action, out of the supposition that 
such action ignored the biological laws controlling the social organism and 
would only retard production and effort, and lead to general immiseration. 
Adherents suggested that progress. in order to unfold properly. required 
‘variations from which to select’ and that insofar as collective attempts to 
level individuals ignored this ‘biological fact’ they did not contribute to the 
eventual happiness and well-being of humankind. Instead collectivism 
would produce a ‘society as interesting and as efficient and as essentially 
dead as the engine of a motor car’. In effect, collectivism was therefore ‘a 
contrivance for supporting parasites’, ‘the organised exploitation of mental, 
moral and physical superiority in the supposed interests of mental, moral, 
and physical inferiority', an attempt to circumvent the actual processes of 
nature." 

On a somewhat less theoretical level, leading laissez-faire theorists 
developed a refutation of Marx's theory of labour value in which 
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evolutionary concepts were employed to purportedly show that wealth was 
not a social product and did not belong to society. While manual labour was 
merely ‘the mind or brain of one man affecting that man’s hands’, and 
therefore forever capable only of production for subsistence, 'the few" with 
‘directing faculties’ — those of initiative, energy and industry — were 
'simultaneously affecting the hands of any number of other men'. Thereby 
they created a distributable surplus, an increase in aggregate wealth that 
would not otherwise have existed." In this view of material progress, 
socialism appeared fully reactionary to the extent that its removal of 
incentives — such as profits, secured private property and inheritance — and 
its encouragement of the expectation of an artificial equality could be seen 
as sapping society of the forces most necessary for production, prosperity 
and progress. It was stressed that, followed long enough, the collectivist 
project would exhaust the pecuniary resources of ‘the few’ to such an extent 
that no incentive to wealth creation would remain and societies would 
regress." 

After such a removal of natural incentives, the only possible 
encouragement of production was a system of utmost compulsion, and the 
laissez-faire conservatives thought that socialism would therefore have to 
degenerate into ‘economic slavery’ where everyone ‘is obliged to work as he 
is bidden in order to avoid the lash'. W.H. Mallock, a leading British laissez- 
faire publicist, surmised in 1908 that 'Socialism ends up by offering labour 
a system of compulsion so drastic that, with the conditions of today it would 
not be freedom but slavery’. Parallels between the system of ancient Rome 
and modern socialism were drawn by another typical representative of such 
conservatism, the American Catholic activist and editor, Condé B. Pallen. 
Pallen suggested that under both the individual had no rights that were not 
granted. and were therefore revocable, by an omnipotent state, that in both 
cases the individual worked as ‘a slave’ of society." 

These kinds of beliefs had by the beginning of the twentieth century 
almost entirely taken over the American conservative movement. There was 
rapid progress from the early intellectual permeation of conservative thought 
by William Graham Sumner - the populariser, as professor of political and 
social science at Yale University, of social darwinism — to the constitutional 
codification of laissez-faire in the late nineteenth century, and to the 
foundation of a variety of anti-collectivist pressure groups in the early 
twentieth century." Quite so thorough a permeation of conservatism did not 
result in Great Britain, but there, too, the advocates of laissez-faire 
inequalitarianism and anti-statism had by the twentieth century migrated to 
the Conservative Party, prompted by the rise of socialism and collectivism. 
Herbert Spencer, the main British theoretician of social darwinism. 
prophesied that under the influence of the new recruits the Conservative 
Party would soon usurp the function of old liberalism as the defender of 
social evolution through the survival of the fittest. In Britain the 
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Conservative. parliamentarians Lord Hugh Cecil, Walter Long, Samuel 
Hoare and others, joined associated publicists, most notably the editor of the 
Spectator, John St Loe Strachey, and the scholar W.H. Mallock, in arguing 
for basically the same doctrines derived from classical liberalism. As in 
America, pressure groups for anti-collectivist purposes were also created.” 

That the need for active anti-collectivist organisations began to be felt 
testified to the increasing precariousness of the conservative position in the 
face of the collectivist challenge. and they must be seen as the first, original 
line of defence of laissez-faire conservatism. The 500-member Association 
for Constitutional Government, founded in the United States in 1909. was 
relatively insignificant for society at large because it deliberately set out to 
influence only the intelligentsia, through the erudite legal. cultural and 
political writings in its journal. the Constitutional Review. edited by David 
Jayne Hill. professor of rhetoric and later Ambassador to Germany." The 
National Civic Federation (NCF). founded in 1900 by conservative 
businessmen. politicians and labour union leaders, however, aspired to reach 
the workers directly and to foster a non-collectivist, voluntary edifice of 
cooperation and arbitration between different social classes. It was also 
engaged in propaganda against socialist parties. In Britain. the British 
Constitution Association (BCA). under the leadership of Lord Hugh Cecil, 
was rather more laissez-faire than the larger Anti-Socialist Union (ASU). in 
which Mallock. Long and Hoare were active." Above all. the proliferation of 
the anti-collectivist organisations indicated the growing determination. in the 
twentieth century. to address the collectivist advance at the roots, through 
popular propagation of increasingly unpopular conservative beliefs. 

In this sense no one was more representative than Elihu Root. the 
influential Republican politician who served Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
as Secretary of War and of State, respectively, and who from 1909 to 1915 
was Senator for New York. Other important public expositors of laissez-faire 
conservatism. such as David Jayne Hill, President William Howard Taft, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of 
Columbia University. and the publicist and Congressman James M. Beck, 
each played major roles both in the construction of the anti-collectivist 
framework and later of the anticommunist edifice, on their own and in the 
anti-collectivist organisations." But because of his peculiar mixing of 
tradition and modernity. both in theory and in practical politics, Root was 
more archetypal than the rest. A corporate lawyer, his ties to economic 
laissez-faire were, like those of many of the other new conservatives, both 
pecuniary and philosophical, and his initial interest was with the 
constitutional order that legitimised and institutionalised laissez-faire after 
the Civil War. Also deeply influenced by social darwinism (indeed. moved 
to write an admiring introduction to Herbert Spencer's collected works in 
1915). Root took his advocacy of laissez-faire to the general public through 
the. NCF, as one of its earliest and most active members, and later also 
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through the National Security League (NSL), as its honorary president." He 
was one of the most perceptive of laissez-faire conservatives, realising early 
on the importance of the popular propagation of anti-collectivism in the 
hostile environment of the century of collectivism. Much of Root’s post- 
Senatorial activity after the First World War was to consist of anticommunist 
propagandising, and in this, too, he was superbly representative. 

‘Interference with individual liberty by government should be jealously 
watched and restrained because the habit of undue interference destroys that 
independence of character without which in its citizens no free government 
can endure', stated Root, summarising the issue for the laissez-faire 
conservatives. ‘The chief motive power which has moved mankind along the 
course of development which we call the progress of civilization, has been 
the sum total of intelligent selfishness in a vast number of individuals, each 
working for his own support, his own gain, his own betterment.’ 


Traditionalist Responses 


However, such laissez-faire conservatives continued to co-inhabit the 
conservative movement with those who were sometimes called paternalists 
- more traditional, moral conservatives, who were more concerned about the 
cultural than the economic threats posed, and not solely by the socialist 
movement but by the whole of modernism, including unrestrained 
capitalism. Significantly more prevalent in Britain than in the United States, 
this strand of conservatism believed that unrestrained human nature was 
inherently depraved and that, for the sake of stability, it had to be controlled 
by an educated oligarchy and directed towards habituation in virtue through 
the inculcation of Christian or ethical precepts. Paternalist conservatism also 
held that as the privileged had the sole right to political authority, they also 
had duties towards the less fortunate — duties that could legitimately be 
translated into limited state action. 

Represented by the likes of Winston Churchill, Prime Minister Arthur 
Balfour, Brigadier-General Henry Page Croft MP, Lord Willoughby De 
Broke and the ‘Die-hard’ movement in Britain, and, arguably, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Miles Poindexter and some others of the Progressive Party in the 
United States," these traditional conservatives saw the world from ‘a divine 
view' often indebted to natural law doctrines and emphasised above all 
cohesion, order, stability and the communitarian values of traditional 
agrarian societies. Such a view was later often transformed into the more 
abstract concept of nationalism. They saw in socialist theories the 
breakdown of Christianity, of the sentiments of duty, nationalism and 
genuine community feeling. In contradistinction to the arguments of Root, 
Mallock and Hill, traditional conservatives therefore suggested that 
socialism implied lack of control and the freeing of primitive and socially 
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disruptive passions and impulses that led to anarchy. Because it removed the 
inner restraints on human error and aggrandisement which Christianity had 
provided, the materialist theory of history, denying free will and personal 
responsibility, seemed to these conservatives to be destructive to the bases of 
civilised life. Socialism was seen as the final culmination of all modern 
scientific and materialist thought, disruptive of rootedness and predictability. 

The religious argument was central to the traditional conservatives' case. 
With the devaluation of the Bible as the basis of private and social 
transactions, claimed one conservative propagandist. H. Arthur Wilson, ‘the 
spiritual foundations of National, Social. Family, and Individual Life are in 
imminent danger of death'. for human laws were only 'extensions and 
amplifications of the [ten] commandments’ which could not be defied at will. 
Laws based on divine decrees were necessary in the social order once man 
had advanced enough to be ‘a co-worker with the Divine in his own 
development’ but not enough to be able to curb his ‘selfishness’. But it was 
precisely ‘selfish materialism’. a distinct lack of ‘self-control’, that had taken 
over in modernity. and. if not curbed, ‘Western civilisation is doomed'. 
"Social perfection’ could therefore only be acquired from communion with 
eternal truth that was beyond subjectivism and materialism, as Condé B. 
Pallen stressed. "Christianity declares that the individual is neither a slave to 
the State nor yet a slave to himself" but that "in his relations to God will the 
individual find all his other relations’ .* Or. as the same argument was put by 
Mallock in his traditionalist phase: the conservative demand for ‘the 
conforming of our will to His’ would create a dynamic and pervasive 
relationship influencing social practices for good. Liberalism only offered 
trust in "humanity, regarded as a single being’. but in fact. ‘a being without 
any aspirations that are not selfish. and without any duties at all'.? In this 
view, collectivism issued from the ‘deification of humanity’ which proposed 
a strong state for the purpose of ‘securing the greatest amount of physical 
comfort and sensual gratification. with little or no restraint’ .? 

Traditional conservatives believed, therefore. that moral and cultural 
advocacy was more important than legislative counter-measures. As Lord 
Willoughby De Broke put it. ‘the unrest, whether of men or of women, will 
continue, and it will never be cured. though possibly palliated, by 
prescriptions called Acts of Parliament. Only ‘the presentment of a 
conquering ideal’ could redress the balance. ‘We must have a doctrine, a 
faith. a philosophy. an ideal, a frame of mind, a creed.’* As such a creed the 
traditionalists proposed a coherent world-view, clustering around codewords 
such as service, duty, character and self-possession — concepts which 
highlighted voluntarism and personal responsibility instead of state provision 
and subjection to authority that was higher than mere self-gratification. 
Whether it be the renunciation of the secular world and the faith in biblical 
inerrancy that went with millenniarism or the more traditional forms of 
churchly and creeda! allegiance demanded by the Catholic Church and many 
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of the older denominations, or the more apparently racialist doctrines of 
service to the nation, the counter-faith offered had pronouncedly Christian 
roots. The terms used were usually the same both in laissez-faire and in 
traditional conservative discourse, though the former placed more faith in the 
processes of the free market being able to deliver the needed ‘character’ if 
‘supplemented by religion’, and could not therefore criticise the capitalist 
aspect of modernity. 

The laissez-faire impregnation of conservatism did mean that where it 
held sway, as in the Republican Party in the United States, no pure form of 
traditional moral conservatism could prosper. In the post-Civil War United 
States pure traditional conservatism in fact existed only in small and isolated 
pockets in the academia, in literary movements such as the ‘New 
Humanism’. This latter denoted a group of intellectual critics, mostly 
Classical scholars, who assailed the composition and trends of modernism 
with profound moral and cultural dismay and tried to re-popularise 
traditional cultural and religious norms. Represented by such scholars as 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, ‘New Humanism’ had a negligible 
import before the First World War but emerged retrospectively as a major 
influence on later conservatives.” 

In the absence of clear and immediate popular receptivity to traditional 
formulations, conservatism was also drawn towards the alternative 
movements which tried to re-instill a sense of discipline and self-possession 
on a secular basis, through universal military training and other character- 
building vigorous exercises. Campaigned for by organisations such as the 
National Service League in Britain, the National Security League and the 
Plattsburgh movement in the United States, the membership of which 
overlapped with those of the purely anti-socialist organisations, this anti- 
socialist approach found its apotheosis in the First World War, which many 
conservatives hoped would finally draw the classes together and purge all 
revolutionary aspirations." 

Yet belief in traditional and moral values necessitated pro-active removal 
of some of the socio-political grievances which undermined these values. 
With differences born out of national experiences, in the main paternalist 
tradition was willing to address, through limited social reform by the elite, 
those social grievances that socialism appealed to, so that the primary 
desiderata of order and stability could be maintained and habituation in the 
correct moral codes effectively supported. Because British paternalist 
thought was wedded to the concept of parliamentary supremacy, residual 
theories on the divine right of kings and to imperial needs for a centrally 
planned administration, even conservatives admitted that the state had an 
unquestioned right to prescribe for any social matter. The establishment of 
the Church of England provided another natural argument for admissible 
state action. Indeed, even such an extreme adherent to laissez-faire as 
Mallock stressed in 1908 that Parliament naturally had the explicit right to 
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make ‘any laws it wishes’, even laws that violated the ‘laws of nature and of 
human nature’. The prudency of enacting such laws was questioned by 
Mallock. but not the right to do so. Similarly, Ian Colvin. another 
conservative publicist, a leader writer for the Die-hard Morning Post. argued 
in 1914 against the "Uncle Sam' concept of a federal state with devolved and 
very limited powers that some laissez-faire thinkers thought to be an 
appropriate guarantee of personal freedom. Colvin deemed the proper 
conservative concept of the state to be one of a strong central state that was 
used to strengthen national unity, ideological cohesion and the security of the 
Empire.” 

In the United States, however, all conservatives operated within the 
confines of an intellectual and structural construct of carefully circumscribed 
state powers that fostered a quite different mentality. The laissez-faire 
notions that were implicit in the American constitutional order of codified 
checks and balances made all American conservatives, laissez-faire and 
paternalist, the opponents of unlimited parliamentary supremacy and 
insistent that, as Roosevelt put it, state action could only be ‘supplementary’ 
to voluntary action. David Jayne Hill's arguments were only the extreme and 
purest form of the difference underlying British and American concepts. 
Other American conservatives would have ultimately agreed when he argued 
that the British parliamentary system. not bound by written and 
unchangeable rules — therefore not fully ‘subject to law’ — ‘assumes 
command and guardianship over the people'. something that was tantamount 
to a ‘rule of absolutism’ and the reason for the American revolution.” Yet the 
willingness to use state powers was present in traditional American 
conservatism. as well, as had been manifest in the early federalism of 
Alexander Hamilton. in the “American System’ of Henry Clay and in the 
reforms instituted by the Lincoln administration. Indeed. a convincing case 
can be made for an abiding Whig and Republican commitment to the 
regulation and transformation of society through an application of Protestant 
principles, which was at least as wedded to a strong state as was British 
conservatism.” 

By the twentieth century, the traditional conservative willingness to use 
state power was manifest in social reform programmes which even 
incorporated elements of the Socialist Party platforms of the time — so much 
so. in fact. that the American progressive publicist Norman Hapgood could 
write admiringly about ‘the new Toryism’ which wanted ‘above all to curb 
the tendency to individualism and emphasise the State in a new way [that] 
will not on reflex oppose all left measures'." The Die-hard movement in 
Great Britain intended to transfer high tariff revenues to projects of social 
elevation. the complexity and method of funding of which obviously meant 
that a strong central state was required. Similarly, the reform programme of 
the Catholic Church as it was outlined in Pope Leo XIII's encyclical Rerum 
Novarum (1891), argued from the Tomistic framework for a corporatist 
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system which would have enlisted both the state and the labour unions in a 
process of social regulation. On the more radical paternalist pole were the 
agendas of Theodore Roosevelt's Progressive Party and the Unionist Social 
Reform Committee (USRC), a British parliamentary group active in 
1911-14, both of which supported state-decreed minimum wages, state- 
provided health care, increased direct taxation and a range of other 
collectivist reforms." 

With these movements it is important to bear in mind the difference 
between reform for the purpose of profound social rearrangement and reform 
proposed for the purpose of preventing such rearrangement. Not modernist 
in impulse but anti- or pre-modernist, those conservatives that have been 
called paternalist, even, erroneously, collectivist, intended to use the power 
of an un-reconstructed, un-democratised and aristocratically controlled state 
to better the moral and social condition of the dispossessed for the general 
good of the nation. This was a tactical choice, an antidote to socialism, no 
less than the result of a real humanitarian impulse. These conservatives 
believed no less strongly than their laissez-faire companions that it was 
dangerous in the socialist fashion to apply the powers of the state to the 
economy. What the state could do was to address specific problems that 
threatened social stability; it was an entirely different matter to start 
remoulding society according to abstract theories promising ideal systems, 
or just because the people were impatient with the inevitable flaws of human 
nature and their consequences. 

Winston Churchill exemplified this particular anti-socialist approach. A 
Tory Democrat by background and inclination, he had attached himself to the 
Liberal Party for a variety of reasons and purposes, chiefly because of his 
resentment of the growing materialism and the lack of significant spiritual 
content in the Conservative Party, and he had become a leading political 
expositor of the collectivist new liberalism. Indeed, as minister he had 
instituted the bulk of those reforms that conservative critics regarded as 
socialist. Realising, however, the discrepancy between his own motivations 
and aims and those of the advanced new liberals, Churchill gradually 
detached himself from his temporary alliances and resumed a position in the 
paternalistically conservative movement. When David Lloyd George and 
other liberals told him that the People's Budget of 1909 was intended as the 
first step towards revolution and the use of guillotines, Churchill strongly 
affirmed that he had to part company with the movement from that point on.” 
Thus, though in 1907-8 he was still seen as one of the most socialistic 
Liberal ministers, by 1911 the Anti-Socialist Union quoted him as a leading 
critic." Even in his most collectivist phase Churchill emphasised that the 
difference between real liberalism and socialism was ‘not only a gulf of 
method, but a gulf of principle’. He held that while a significant increase in 
some collectivist functions was necessary in modern society — not least to 
assure stability and ‘historical continuity’ in the face of the challenge posed 
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by the dissatisfied and resurgent working class — it was important to carefully 
circumscribe these lest a new despotism was born." Churchill also stressed 
the practical impossibility of finding ‘governors’ with such unselfish genius 
and expertise that they could safely be entrusted with the collective powers 
envisioned by the socialists. Typical of the traditional conservatives, 
Churchill was not opposed to the impulse for disinterested service itself that 
he saw in some socialists, only to their methods and end-goals.^ Such 
policies as flowed from these premises were essentially paternalist, anti- 
socialist no less than un-socialist. intended to assure social cohesion by 
addressing grievances which might otherwise be manipulated by the 
socialists. 


Pure Democracy 


Paternalist social reform seemed, to laissez-faire eyes, perilously close to 
collectivism itself. and the resulting fundamental disagreement between 
these parties was never erased. But there was an even more fundamental 
agreement that allowed the two strands of conservatism to cooperate in the 
twentieth-century attack on collectivism. Opposition to the concept of ‘pure 
democracy’ linked the two types of conservative criticism. As Mallock 
defined the commonly used term. ‘pure democracy” suggested the ‘all- 
efficiency of the majority’, the assumption that all should be equal in votes, 
in power and in rewards. all this supposedly achievable if the majority were 
given the right directly to decide on social and political issues.” 

Writing in 1914, David Jayne Hill claimed that there was no difference 
between the contention of earlier ages that all rights and powers were 
properly lodged in one personal ruler who could grant them at his pleasure, 
and the modern era's slogan, "The will of the people is law’. To him. the 
change in rhetorical usage could not obscure the more fundamental fact that 
"the conception of sovereign omnipotence has merely been transferred, but it 
has not been changed'. That transference threatened. Hill argued, the 
stability necessary for progress. for it amounted to a restoration of ‘personal 
arbitrary will’ as the basis of government. Yet whenever “pure will '. be it of 
a single ruler or of the majority, dictated policies, states fell into anarchy and 
ruin, because by definition the several unrestrained volitions of men were 
conflicting and destabilising. “What constitutional government intended to 
do was to end forever the idea that there was any rightful depository of 
unlimited power’, Hill argued in a key passage, ‘in brief, to destroy the error 
that any one’s will is law, and to establish the principle that law is not a 
product of will. but a matter of rules for the regulation of will, derived from 
the authority of reason.” In that construct, social change was ‘an unconscious 
adjustment to natural conditions rather than a swift and purposeful 
transformation’.” Yet the new liberal concept of popular sovereignty, which 
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it shared with socialism, suggested that law should be dictated, as Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes put it, by ‘the felt necessities of the times’,” the 
contemporary and changing notions of what was socially desirable. Man, or 
man's will, was thus again made the arbiter and dictator of all social life. 

From his laissez-faire and American perspective, it seemed to Hill that 
social stability and progress had to be predicated on codified law and 
divided, limited plenary powers, not on unrestrained will. Though many 
traditionalist British conservatives would not have agreed on those specific 
suggestions, they, too, subscribed to the general presentation of majoritarian 
"pure democracy' as inherently destabilising and harmful. Both kinds of 
conservatives held. in contrast to Justice Holmes' dictum, that guided by 
internalised and essentially unchanging ‘rules of right conduct’, men should 
severally develop their faculties and contribute to the general welfare, 
protected against the depravity of others.” They believed any other 
arrangement to inevitably lead to socialism, anarchy and ultimate state 
tyranny, and they took it as given that as long as pure democracy reigned — 
especially where a significant number of immigrants unfamiliar with the 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon countries played a role — it would be easy, as Hill 
put it. for socialists to appeal to the lower side of human nature — to 
covetuousness, to greed and to the desire to get something for nothing. The 
"disease of impossible expectations’, fostered by interested demagogues and 
strengthened by universal education which highlighted inevitable differences 
in social status, would encourage people to demand more and politicians to 
promise more. Eventually there would arise leaders elected by the people 
claiming to be the sole representatives and depositories of the majority will, 
therefore not properly subject to any limitations at all." There would then be 
no democracy and no safety for the individual, and it would all have been 
brought about by a majority encouraged to believe in their absolute 
sovereignty. It was supremely important, therefore, to curb the increasing 
democratisation of society, the regression incipient in modern liberalism, if 
Western civilisation was to continue. 

‘Popular government is organized self-control’, Root summarised the 
argument. ‘It is the good and noble impulses and the selfish and cruel 
passions of man struggling with each other for the maintenance or denial of 
justice.’ Yet ‘the act of self-government does not come to men by nature. It 
has to be learned: facility in it has to be acquired in practice. The process is 
long and laborious; for it is not merely a matter of intellectual appreciation, 
but chiefly of the development of character ... There must be both the habit 
of self-control and the dominating influence of the common ideal to enable 
men so to act together, subordinating minor differences of interest and 
opinion, as to make popular government possible.' Pure democracy failed 
the test insofar as it meant immediate direct rule by the people. their 
character not yet sufficiently developed. Being mere ‘personal 
aggrandizement’, it tended to degeneration because it failed to protect the 
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individual from his own passions or from those of the majority. ‘Self- 
restraint’ was the most important social virtue and, fundamentally, it could 
arise only from ‘religion, the philosophy of morals, the teaching of history’.” 

That the new liberal movement was thus contaminated by socialism 
became the foremost conservative argument from the beginning of the 
century, and thereafter conservative anti-socialism could not really be 
separated from conservative anti-liberalism. As early as in the 1880s, when 
liberalism had yet to embrace collectivism to any major degree, W.H. 
Mallock claimed that ‘modern English Radicalism ... is nothing more than 
an unavowed and undigested Socialism’ .** W. Lawler Wilson in 1909, when 
the process was clearly underway. worried about the liberals' 'definite 
alliance with the Socialists’, about the ‘confederacy, coalition, or 
understanding — no matter what it be called’ that in all of its particulars was 
‘consistent with the advance of Socialism'." The British Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George was seen by F.E. Smith, the USRC chairman, as ruling 
as a de facto dictator, ‘with unrestricted power, controlled with no checks and 
balances ... [under] a constitution which, under the name of democracy, has 
in fact concentrated every faculty of government in the hands of a small 
clique’ in what was ‘a more supreme abdication of power than any 
democracy has ever voluntarily made in the history of the world'.^ Even in 
the United States, and long before his ascension to the Premiership, Lloyd 
George was known as the epitome of the liberal-cum-socialist. He was seen 
as "working on a common plan’ and ‘in definite alliance with the Socialists’, 
indeed. as the main politician responsible for 'the advance towards 
Socialism’. 

If in the United States such criticism originally centred upon Theodore 
Roosevelt's programme of ‘New Nationalism’ more than Woodrow Wilson's 
rival ‘New Freedom’, after the elections of 1912 it was recognised that the 
latter was the one that was actually being implemented. that it was 
incorporating many of the items of the first as it unfolded, and that it was 
therefore the more immediate danger. Though the concerns in the United 
States were voiced from the beginning of the Wilson administration. the 
conservative perception of President Wilson as a more immediately 
menacing proto-socialist really dated from the elections of 1916. It was 
finally then that the President fully seemed to accept the collectivist agenda 
of Roosevelt’s New Nationalism and, in what was seen as a confirmation 
thereof, received the emphatic support of the socialists.” 

This specific opposition to the Liberal and Democratic administrations 
and not only to the professedly socialist, but marginal, parties — and the 
antagonism to all liberal, modernist Christianity — arose from a realisation 
that there were significant connections and convergencies between the new 
liberal and the socialist agendas, end-goals and, above all, philosophical 
outlooks, but that of the two it was the liberal movement that had the more 
realistic chances of implementing the collectivist agenda. All sides of the 
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pre-First World War conservative anti-collectivist movement were deeply 
frightened by the growing popular acceptance of the various tenets of 
modernism, but it was in political collectivism that they perceived the 
instrument that, unchallenged, could complete the transformation of Western 
society, economic arrangements and moral structures. Various conservatives 
placed different emphases on the three dimensions of the unfolding 
transformation. but the conservatism of each involved a determination to 
conserve that which they deemed the most important object of conservation. 
All perceived modern liberalism as the main danger. 
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Liberal Roads to Social Democracy 


Anglo-American anticommunism was anti-liberalism before the Russian 
revolution, and it went by the name of anti-collectivism. Many previously 
classical liberals had moved to conservatism as they became aware of the 
fact that newer forms of liberalism were not interested in the conservation of 
some of the basic tenets of traditional liberalism, and that liberalism had 
instead allied itself with socialism, whether consciously or in effect. 
Essentially that estimate of newer liberalism was correct, even though the 
conservative movement was not inclined to acknowledge that also newer 
liberalism defined its pursuit of social democratic goals in opposition to 
communism, though not in opposition to collectivism. This was anti- 
socialism in a very tangential sense only. and it could not appeal to those 
whose definition of socialism contained both communism and its various 
social democratic and collectivist variations. The more intimately new 
liberalism was seen as having become intertwined with any given ones of 
these variations. the more vehement was the conservative counter-reaction. 


New Liberalism and Socialism 


New liberalism proper (or progressivism) should be seen as the Anglo- 
American variant of continental European social democracy, or. as Guy 
Sorman has written, as socialism that had lost touch with theory and that did 
not know Marx.' Though the transformation of liberalism proceeded on lines 
parallel to but separate from the emergence of social democracy in 
continental Europe. there was a degree of cross-pollination and mutual 
indebtedness between the two movements, and an implicit understanding 
that both had undertaken tasks that were at least contextually. and often 
ideationally, identical. 

As a political and intellectual movement new liberalism issued from the 
Anglophone historical tradition, particularly from classical liberalism. But 
shaken by the paradigm shifts of the late nineteenth century and by the 
growing popular upheaval that challenged its political survival, newer forms 
of liberalism could no longer believe in the automatic unfolding of progress 
nor in the abiding association of their own movement with it. Instead they 
arrived at the supposition that, by consciously using available collective 
powers of coercion, they could so transform the socio-economic 
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environment that their movement would retain its relevancy.’ The concept of 
‘positive liberty’, constructed by the Oxford philosopher T.H. Green, which 
had also influenced paternalist conservatives, proved a particularly useful 
philosophical rationale for such opportunistic action. For if liberty was to be 
understood as ‘the removal of obstacles’ to progress, and not merely as the 
absence of restrictions, then it was conceivable that the state could also be 
consciously directed to projects of social alteration.! On the level of theory, 
newer liberals had also been influenced by the assumptions of the new 
behavioural and psychological sciences on man's ability 'to will' certain 
conditions, both in himself and in his surroundings, and this apparent 
scientific premise further facilitated their embrace of the collective function.' 
Retaining its underlying faith in capitalism, but supposing that in the 
industrial age social well-being could no longer be maintained merely 
through laissez-faire economics and political democracy and that the state 
should instead take an active part in removing socio-economic obstacles for 
individual development, modern, new liberalism emerged as a distinctly 
collectivist ideological construct. 

This kind of collectivist impulse was not necessarily socialist. Indeed, 
Anglophone new liberal thinking originated with pragmatic politicians 
interested in action and not steeped in theory, politicians who were not 
socialists and not very well versed in the continental debates on socialism. 
But these politicians did intend a substantive rearrangement of the respective 
socio-economic functions of the state and of individual producers. Moreover, 
they were gradually joined by intellectuals who were indeed bent on 
capturing, or significantly influencing, a mainstream political movement in 
order to spread theoretically based socialist thinking. !n Britain the 
impregnation came above all from the surreptitious, seeping influence of 
those thinkers associated with the Fabian Society, the socialist debating and 
publicity organisation. It had rejected the Marxian labour theory of value and 
assorted other dialectical doctrines and aspired to the purposive creation of a 
socialised state by more immediate. gradual actions by an elite. With its 
tactic being "permeation', the convincing of a sufficient number of political 
liberals of the economic theory of socialism, and its aim that of the building 
of a collectivity which would eventually plan socio-economic transactions 
centrally, Fabianism was a most pronouncedly socialist enterprise.’ Its 
influence was quickly felt also in the United States where the historical 
economists, the academic American pioneers of modern social democracy, 
became in the latter stages of the nineteenth century significantly influenced 
by German and Fabian theories.‘ 

Thus assisted, new notions of political economy grafted themselves on to 
native secular and Christian social thinking and began to gradually transform 
liberalism on both sides of the Atlantic. Anglophone and European thinkers 
managed in the crucial decades at the turn of the century to reach generally 
similar conclusions on the relevance and inspiration of Marxian theory and 
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to design political programmes essentially the same. As James Kloppenberg 
has noted. between the 1870s and the 1920s two generations of European and 
American social thinkers and aspiring politicians forged a ‘transatlantic 
community of discourse’, which debated the intricacies, but did not question 
the normative character, of the new ‘ethics of rational benevolence’ that 
issued from modernist thought-forms and forged theoretical Marxian 
inspiration into the theory of social democracy.’ European socialists 
developed social democratic theory in reaction to perceived insufficiencies 
in orthodox Marxism, and were influenced by new liberalism, while new 
liberals reacted to the perceived deficiencies of old liberalism and were 
influenced by socialism. 

Regardless of the approaches taken, in no essential epistemological or 
programmatic points did the social democracy of continental Europe, as 
represented by the revisionism of Eduard Bernstein, differ from the gradually 
more social emphases of transforming Anglophone liberalism. Bernstein 
suggested that the orthodox reading of Marx amounted to a rigid semi- 
theological system. which actually diminished chances of creating a social 
democracy. It ignored the modifications wrought in the economy and in 
power relationships since the Communist Manifesto and predicated social 
action on solely materialist bases instead of accessing the many ascendant 
ethical desires for social reform. Instead of a process of continually 
deepening proletarian immiseration brought to an end by a cataclysmic 
revolution, the revisionists assumed that socialism could be developed from 
the existing capitalist system, by gradually injecting ethical thinking and 
practices into it and by conquering the political means of decision making 
through peaceful means. Bernstein supposed that under modern capitalism 
there already existed enough freedom for the working class successfully to 
will a state of socialism, that is a pervasive practice of cooperation 
(Genossenschafilichkeit).* 

This supposition, that concerted state action could gradually create a 
cooperative, eventually socialised, community that operated in the interests 
of all, was what ultimately bound together new liberalism and social 
democracy. It was the core of their substantive agreement. Bernstein himself 
claimed that revisionist social democracy was ‘the legitimate heir’ of 
liberalism, flowing from the same ‘spiritual’ promptings.? The convergencies 
were just as openly admitted by liberals themselves in the latter parts of the 
nineteenth century, at least until some of them recognised that it was 
inexpedient to use the term ‘socialism’ itself. Even Winston Churchill could 
state in his liberal phase that ‘if I were in Germany, I would be a Socialist 
myself". Even when the intellectual leaders of new liberalism dropped the 
term socialism as a self-referential attribute in public, once they had 
concluded that their political effectiveness was damaged by such an overt 


association, in private many of them continued to use it up to and beyond the 
Russian revolution." 
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Indeed, many liberals regarded social democracy as having always been 
immanent within liberalism and believed that such socialism was the logical 
extension of liberal thought. This sense created a potent force — not only 
overt and deliberate, not only operating in the area of conscious cooperation 
for shared ends, but in the ultimately more important sphere where stances 
and actions were taken simply out of an underlying feeling that what 
benefited one radical reformist tendency benefited the collectivist project as 
such. 


Ethical Roads to Social Democracy 


For some liberals. as for traditional conservatives, the project of social 
helpfulness and change implied above all moral reformism. However, to 
have a liberal organisation such as the Charity Organisation Society stress 
that ‘character is the condition of conditions’ and that the main obstacle to 
further social progress lay in individual irresponsibility," was an exception 
by the twentieth century, a throwback to an earlier, more meliorist moral 
approach and to a political attitude which was being undermined by 
modernity. Most of the new liberal movement extrapolated from the moralist 
impulse a more pro-active urge to actually transform social conditions. This 
majority assumed that socialism, broadly understood, was a peculiarly 
apposite practical translation of their own ethical standards and aspirations, 
and they therefore wished to have it implemented. 

This active ethical emphasis was manifested in the ‘Social Gospel’, or 
"Christian Socialism', the social arm and consequence of liberal theology. 
Increasingly influential from the 1880s, profoundly heretical to established 
creedal beliefs, but in touch with the changed modern perception of temporal 
time, the Social Gospellers rejected the doctrine of original sin and suggested 
instead that the prevalence of evil was a result of social habituation that 
could, and should, be overcome." As popularised by Woodrow Wilson, lay 
member of the Presbyterian church and the son and nephew of modernist 
Presbyterian ministers. that purpose was taken to mean that 'Christianity 
came into the world to save the world as well as to save individual men, and 
individual men can afford in conscience to be saved only as part of the 
process by which the world itself is regenerated.'" It was ‘rather a petty 
business', Wilson thought, for Christianity to restrain itself to individual 
salvation, for no man could be saved before he had transferred his faith into 
his relations to other men and to social structures. Therefore Christians 
should concentrate on purifying this world, one which could not be saved in 
the hereafter. This was ‘a responsibility ... which is greater than individual 
salvation’, the Christian's supreme duty, decreed by Christ, to ‘set things 
right here ... by social action backed by right motives'." 

The new theological argumentation was based on the notion of human 
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consecration through ethically inspired political action that eventually 
aspired to a socialised economic system. and it was essentially taken over by 
that significant part of the Anglophone liberal movement which came from 
an overtly Christian background. Whether they were liberal Christian clerics 
or laypeople. or Unitarian humanists, or those tending towards pantheistic 
spiritualism, these ethical revolutionists assumed that socialised production 
should be the ultimate goal. peacefully and gradually reached in the slow 
flow of increasing human consciousness, yet through purposive. deliberate 
political action. The historical economists who introduced European social 
democracy to America were prompted by such a Christian perspective, as 
were most of the early leaders of the British Labour Party, especially Arthur 
Henderson. a lay Methodist preacher. President Wilson's religiosity was 
absolutely central for his collectivist tendencies." For all of these ethically 
motivated new liberals. the rendering into practice of Christian principles, 
once they had been fully internalised, in fact equalled social progress. and 
their trajectory to social democracy was from the liberal Christian basis. Not 
all liberals influenced by the Social Gospel believed that these principles 
were divinely decreed," but they did suppose that they were socially useful 
and that they indicated how developments in human consciousness could 
influence social practice. 

The theory was one that Wilson called ‘Darwinistic’ and the British 
liberal theorist L.T. Hobhouse ‘orthogenic evolution’ and which regarded 
evolution as not primarily biological but ethical, as tending towards a state 
where the human mind would consciously wish to alter its social 
surroundings and create general harmony. A new kind of purposiveness was 
imputed to social change, the assumption being that the reaching of new 
levels of social and individual consciousness could be deliberately aided 
through social interventionism." As Wilson put it, social progress consisted 
of the internalisation of superior moral ideas and values surrounding the 
individual. not issuing from within the individual. It was the task of those 
few. who had internalised the ideas and values the most completely, to give 
them new ‘vitality’ through a process of codification in the state." 

As it developed, new liberalism in fact became an ideology of 'social 
control’, as Edward A. Ross, sociology professor at the University of 
Wisconsin and former pupil of Woodrow Wilson, put it in 1901. Social 
control was an attempt to use the increased powers of the state not only to 
redress specific grievances but to create a universal, outer-directed sense of 
compulsion which would lead individuals to always act in conformance with 
proper 'social valuation'. this defined according to the beliefs of the new 
liberal intelligentsia. The control would take place partly through the 
instrumentalities of the state but it would not rely on traditional force: 
"collective pressure’ and ‘reciprocal suggestion’ would be applied from a 
regulatory centre reposing in the state but also through the force of education 
and changing community expectations. The ‘control of the person's will’ 
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was Ross' intention, and he was convinced that *a Social Ego emerges in the 
degree to which collective opinion is elaborated and organised'. This new 
methodology was offered to replace what Ross explicitly called ‘the 
enslaving agencies’ of the ‘parasitic class’, the values and cultural constructs 
of pre-modernist conservatism which he regarded as instruments of 
exploitation used by the privileged to keep the majority in subjection. 
'[L]aw, belief in the supernatural, custom, ceremony, and illusion’ were to be 
erased from memory, and eventually the inculcation of new attitudes and 
habits, tending to socially beneficial situations, would create the cooperative 
commonwealth in which exploitative property, cultural and moral 
arrangements would cease to exist.” 

The secularised version of Social Gospel significantly supported and 
legitimised the Marxian project. When so presented, social control theory 
was in fact fundamentally similar to Marx’s original, as opposed to 
popularised, theses about class consciousness, and as such readily acceptable 
both to orthodox Marxists and to social democrats. Orthodox Marxists had 
argued all along that the essence of socialism lay not in a violent revolution 
but in the supposition of the inevitable, indeed present, unfolding of ever- 
higher states of consciousness. ‘Socialism is a conscious effort to substitute 
for the anarchical competition of to-day the organised co-operation of 
tomorrow’, was how it was put by H.M. Hyndman, a vocal atheist, the 
founder of the Social Democratic Federation and the main British 
populariser of Marxism. ‘But we are under no delusions as to the possibility 
of suddenly achieving the desired transformation ... The education and 
comprehension among the people combined with the general social advance 
to the stage of economic development which renders Socialism practically 
attainable, are indispensable conditions for success.’*' Hyndman was 
opposed to violent action, regarded the tactic of the general strike as counter- 
productive, and instead he concentrated on campaigning for temporary 
palliatives, increased labour representation in the Parliament and, above all, 
for the creation of the requisite level of consciousness which would make 
socialism possible.” The same argument was presented to the British 
conservative, the Duke of Northumberland, in 1911 by Victor Berger, the 
revisionist leader of the American Socialist Party, who stressed education 
and universal military training as the means of building socialised 
consciousness. Only after that would Berger have socialised production.” 

In each of these socialist and new liberal cases, ideas and their inculcation 
came first, direct action later, and the supposition was that the action could 
be peaceful and consensual precisely because social control had so prepared 
the ground. These kinds of expectations may have seemed hopelessly 
amorphous to conservatives already engaged in actual, pragmatic use of state 
powers for ends of social amelioration, and they were of course regarded as 
utopian by those interested in sudden social transformations. But the forging 
of the pro-active construct of social control was actually a most significant 
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development. It managed to translate ethical promptings into potentially 
coercive and potent political action. 


Collectivist Roads to Social Democracy 


Some new liberals stressed rather more that an already enlightened 
intellectual elite should undertake immediate restructurings of society even 
in the absence of a general higher consciousness. This apparent juxtaposition 
with the ethical road to social democracy was, in fact. more apparent than 
real. The division between ethical and collectivist liberals was fluid and 
blurred, because both regarded collective action as beneficial, appropriate 
and necessary. Their disagreement related to whether a pervasive ethical 
consciousness should, on the whole, come first, or whether elites should start 
with comprehensive reform which would help facilitate socialised thinking. 

In limited juxtaposition to the ethical reformists stood the collectivists, 
influenced by elitist and bureaucratic emphases. In the United States they 
were represented in the journal the New Republic and by publicists, such as 
Herbert Croly, Walter Lippmann and William Hard, who were associated 
with it, as well as some moderate socialists of the type of John Spargo and 
Charles Edward Russell, publicists for the Socialist Party, later the Social 
Democratic League. In Britain their stances were mirrored above all in the 
efforts of the Fabian Society and the London Nation, and. in a slightly 
different fashion. by the so-called New Unionism. These intellectuals, much 
like the paternalist conservatives, believed in their own superiority and in 
their resultant responsibility to take over the state. and rationally. 
scientifically, to guide the process of change through collectivist control. 
Whether Marxian or new liberal in their background. these people tended to 
distrust the common people and despair of the possibility of ever fully 
indoctrinating the majority into socialised economic and political behaviour. 
They intended to speed up the process of social transformation by 
determinedly grasping the option of universal compulsion. 

As the argument was put by Herbert Croly — a Positivist influenced by the 
theories on aristocratic leadership of paternalist ‘New Humanism" and the 
leading spirit in the New Republic circle of American collectivists — in the 
conditions of modern industrial production it was no longer possible to deal 
with the distribution of wealth with methods other than those of ‘official 
national action’. What was needed was a ‘more socialized democracy’ which 
would control industry, set wages, distribute material goods equitably and 
employ ‘substantial discrimination’ in favour of those groups and interests 
that the ruling elite deemed exploited. Under such a new liberal system 
"popular government is to make itself expressly and permanently responsible 
for the amelioration of the individual and society’, Croly wrote in his seminal 
work, The Promise of American Life. Taking ethical social control to its 
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logical conclusions, he stressed that thereby ‘the nation becomes an enlarged 
individual whose special purpose is that of human amelioration and in whose 
life every individual should find some particular but essential function’. 
Moreover, Croly emphasised that ‘all rights under the law are functions in a 
democratic popular organism and must be justified by their actual or 
presumable functional adequacy’. Even though the remit was as elastic and 
as potentially extremely intrusive as this, Croly felt that it was enough to 
procure mere public acquiescence for it, not deeming necessary any rooted 
and conscious participation. He felt that such acquiescence could be acquired 
through determined manipulation of the popular ethos, that is, through 
propaganda.” 

Croly’s argument was profoundly similar to that of the Fabians. Sidney 
Webb had once stated that the function of elections was only to create in the 
population a ‘popular consciousness that they consent’. Webb did not 
believe that the working class was capable of making any of those crucial 
decisions which were required for socialist organisation and that the elites 
would therefore have to use the existing state structures, to collectively 
satisfy all wants and to gradually habituate all in cooperation.” Though many 
leading British and American theoreticians of new liberalism stopped short 
of sharing the full import of these sentiments, it was typical of the majority 
to be elitist, believers in planning by experts and intellectuals like 
themselves. They preferred a dual approach to socialism, coming both from 
their specific collective efforts and from an underlying ethical impulse in the 
larger society.” 

It was this readiness to use existing structures for the building of social 
democracy that set the bulk of Anglo-American socialists apart from their 
orthodox Marxist counterparts in Europe and tied them to the new liberals. 
For it was generally assumed by Anglophone socialists that capitalism was 
not a decaying system, as supposed by Marx, but rather in a continuous 
process of developing into socialism. The new liberal susceptibility to 
collectivism was seen as a major confirmation thereof and as something that 
the supposedly class-conscious elite could manipulate for its ends, if, indeed, 
overt manipulation was needed. The two main leaders of American social 
democracy, Victor Berger and Morris Hillquit, stressed this point.” Likewise, 
John Spargo, the leading, British-born publicist for the American Socialist 
Party (until 1917) emphasised that ‘the Socialist state cannot exist wholly 
independent of the existing State. It can only be a modification of the 
existing State, a development rather than a departure.’ Spargo felt that social 
democracy was developing through new liberal collectivism because that 
collectivism was giving the state a new ‘usefulness’ and paving the way to 
that ‘spirit of social interest’ which the class-conscious socialist elite would 
soon be able to perfect.” Indeed Spargo was in the habit of propounding 
socialist elite leadership as a corrective to the uncontrollable mass passions 
that paternalist conservatives feared. He suggested that social stability in the 
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modem age was possible only if predominating political power was passed 
into the hands of those socialists whom the working class trusted and who 
could educate that class into cooperation." 

The fluidity between ethical and coercive approaches was also underlined 
in Spargo's much stressed claim that in 1909 the United States was closer to 
socialism than any other nation ever before because its population had better 
internalised the social ethic than had any other. Spargo regarded the centralist 
bureaucracy that he was working for as a transitory expedient for the full 
translation of the social ethic into social structures. He was convinced that 
once that full translation had been effected. a fully ‘popular government’, a 
"pure democracy'. would continue on its own momentum, and without the 
need for further collectivism.” 

Slightly different were the approach and the basic premises of the New 
Unionism. active in the British Isles from the 1910s. with other similar 
labour union movements on the other side of the Atlantic. More closely 
linked with orthodox Marxism, in the sense that they campaigned for 
independent working-class action for the taking over of industries and of the 
political state, these movements regarded not the intellectuals but the 
working class itself as in possession of the highest consciousness and as 
needing protection from the corrupting influences of the rest of society. 
Therefore the project was undertaken to magnify areas of spontaneous 
working-class collective action." But this type of collectivism also tended to 
be co-opted by the new liberal movement in that the liberals were interested 
in appropriating the labour unions’ political power through various 
stratagems of party political affiliation and collaboration, and by supporting 
collective bargaining. It was also typical of the new liberal movement to side 
with demands for industrial democracy in the workplace and for municipal 
ownership — although in many cases the latter tendency transpired into elite 
rule once again. as when Woodrow Wilson. while Governor of New Jersey, 
advocated municipal socialism by social engineers.“ 

The case of Wilson was. in fact, very representative of the trend. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century most new liberals, whether primarily 
ethical or primarily collectivist. thought that the current stage of 
consciousness was one of increased and increasing collectivism, and Wilson. 
too. was gradually becoming more and more collectivist, out of principled 
realisation that the stage for social development was ready. Often portrayed 
as primarily interested in sustaining the capitalist system, uninfluenced by 
socialist thought and willing to undertake only incremental and opportunistic 
social changes, by the turn of the century he was not. in fact. any longer that 
“conservative Democrat of the old school’ that Charles A. Beard presented 
him as.” He was an archetypal example of the somewhat uneasy and often 
partial. but nevertheless consistent, new liberal progression from an ethical 


preference for cooperative action to collectivist programmes of state 
coercion. 
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What above all appealed to Wilson was what he gave as the central 
socialist proposition — ‘that every community, by means of whatever forms 
of organization may be the most effective for the purpose, see to it that each 
of its members finds the employment for which he is best suited and is 
rewarded according to his diligence and merit, all proper surroundings of 
moral influence being secured to him by public authority'. Therefore, stated 
Wilson, ‘no line can be drawn between private and public affairs which the 
State cannot cross at will ... Applied to a democratic state, such doctrine 
sounds radical, but not revolutionary. It is only a[n] acceptance of the 
extremist logical conclusions deducible from democratic principles long ago 
received as respectable. For it is very clear that in fundamental theory 
socialism and democracy are almost if not quite the same.’* In his main 
scholarly work, The State (1899), Wilson even went so far as to state that on 
one level ‘we ought all regard ourselves and act as socialists, believers in the 
beneficence of the body politic’. 


Every means, therefore. by which society may be perfected through the 
instrumentality of government, every means by which individual rights 
can be fitly adjusted and harmonized with public duties, by which 
individual self-development may be made at once to serve and to 
supplement social development, ought certainly to be diligently sought, 
and. when found. sedulously fostered by every friend of society. Such 
is the socialism to which every true lover of mankind ought to adhere 
with the full grip of every noble affection that is in him.” 


Such thinking. in itself, was not socialist. Wilson himself coupled his 
collectivist arguments with deprecation of systematic compulsion. of the 
notion of ‘active state regulation of the economic life of the individual’, 
which ‘ends nowhere in principle’. Wilson could not approve a fusion of 
economic and political power, a method that he deemed *madness' in 1906. 
It would only 'enslave the individual by making him subject to ... the 
biggest, most dangerous, most corruptible organization that you could 
possibly conceive'. He was vehemently opposed to violence in the pursuit of 
social goals and kept stressing that no matter how impatient one might feel 
about the slowness of the non-violent method, a higher social consciousness 
had to be acquired first, and be habituated in, and that only then could social 
democratic organisation be constructed. Only gradual and essentially 
spiritual processes could bring about tenable and beneficial social changes." 

These were caveats and significant reservations typical of the new liberal 
attitude to socialism. They were the reservations of an ethically inspired new 
liberal and those of a pragmatic politician, but also those of an elitist social 
democrat who did not trust the ordinary man. There were also 
approximations to some themes of conservative anti-socialism, especially in 
the persistent fear that social control might transpire into an open-ended 
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system of compulsion and coercion, and in the underlying concerns over the 
proletariat in the saddle. But the crucial point is that by the time of his 
election to the Presidency in 1913, Woodrow Wilson did assume that a 
significantly higher consciousness had been reached and that it was 
incumbent upon the non-revolutionary politicians to translate it into 
legislative acts. Like the social democrats. he further believed that it was the 
peculiar responsibility of the elite to acquire and to keep the allegiance of the 
unstable working classes to the reformed order. The central! role which 
Wilson was to assume in the anticommunist movement within four years of 


his inauguration can be understood properly only from this ideational 
background. 


Social Democracy in Practice 


In the years preceding the Russian revolution the practice of Anglo- 
American new liberalism evolved towards ever-fuller forms of social 
democracy. Conservatives were not reacting to a phantom when they so 
thought and claimed. The trajectory of new liberalism was from state 
regulation of corporate wealth and monopolist activities to substantive 
legislation expanding the rights, privileges and powers of the organised 
working class. and to the use of incomes taxation as a means of redressing 
an imbalance in material conditions. 
The second administration of Theodore Roosevelt had at the beginning of 
the century employed the essentially paternalist methods of central 
supervision and removal of monopolistic practices which had essentially 
been continued under Roosevelt's successor William Howard Taft.” But by 
the time of the 1912 elections Roosevelt had devised his programme of New 
Freedom. basically from the party platforms of the Socialist Party, from 
Herbert Croly and from other distinctly collectivist sources. All the main 
demands of the social democrats were repeated in his Progressive Party's 
election campaign. and Roosevelt acquired the allegiance of a group of left- 
wing Republican politicians of a distinctly collectivist bent. Senators, such 
as Hiram Johnson of California, William E. Borah of Idaho and Robert M. 
LaFollette of Wisconsin. differed in no significant way from the new liberals. 
and even if Roosevelt did in his motivations, this was difficult to perceive in 
the heat of the campaign. Indeed, Johnson and LaFollette had been long 
known as supporters of municipal socialism, and Johnson, the Progressives* 
vice-presidential candidate, even argued for broad state ownership of utilities 
and industries. In 1912 Roosevelt himself was deemed by his successor Taft 
a dangerous socialist.” 
Roosevelt's limited intentions notwithstanding, the importance of his 
embryonic collectivism was in the inspiration that it gave to those fully 
collectivist. The elitist control by expert commission that was tried under 
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Roosevelt inspired David Lloyd George, the leading new liberal politician 
who was beginning at that time on his long career in Great Britain." 
Pragmatic and opportunistic, Lloyd George did not have any such deep roots 
in the theories of social democracy as those that seemingly characterised the 
thinking of his colleague Winston Churchill, well versed in socialist 
literature and a frequent luncheon guest of the Nation and Fabian circles.” 
But it was the two of them who were the most responsible for instituting that 
series of collective reforms that served as the immediate model for new 
liberal efforts from the first decade of the twentieth century onwards. 

Lloyd George as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Churchill as the 
President of the Board of Trade in 1908-11 instituted the eight-hour day for 
those working in the mines, labour exchanges for the entire labour pool and 
a standing court of arbitration to settle industrial disputes, as well as 
unemployment and health insurance and a system of Trades Boards, which 
were allowed to set minimum wages and other conditions of work and, 
through an administrative fiat, to penalise employers for any perceived 
infringements. Churchill further advocated the nationalisation of railways 
and canals, a programme of public works and state provision of employment, 
state pensions and compulsory state-provided education for all and the 
withholding of the unearned increment of land values through punitive 
taxation. Labour union powers were also extended through legislation, the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1911 being a particular case in point, providing 
immunity to labour unions from anti-trust litigation.” As a law exempting 
organised labour from the normal operation of the laws and enlisting the 
central government on their side, as opposed to the side of all the other 
classes in the nation, it amounted to that 'substantive discrimination' in 
favour of the working class that Croly was demanding at that time in the 
United States. In short, the creation of bureaucracies funded through 
personal taxation and intrusive in many aspects of individual lives, the 
emergence of administrative law and the succour given to organised labour 
created a corporatist and authoritarian ‘tutelary state’ which accorded well 
with the prescriptions of the collectivist social democrats. 

The Wilson administration, on the other hand, began with the President 
opposed even to the degree of central bureaucratic control that had been 
practised under his predecessors. It preferred ethical progress to collectivist 
progress and therefore concentrated, on old liberal lines, on expanding the 
latitude of independent labour union action and on removing obstacles to 
competition. Incorporated into the party’s platform for the 1912 elections 
was the so-called Bill of Grievances which the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) had drawn up in 1906 and which listed the labour movement’s 
immediate demands, all of which President Wilson intended to honour. At 
the outset of his administration, the Department of Labor was created and a 
former labour union leader was chosen as its first head; government 
employees were given the right to unionisation and collective bargaining; 
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and a special Commission on industrial Affairs was created, invested with 
the task of locating solutions to social antagonisms and injustices, which, it 
was assumed, resulted from material causes. With the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act and the Adamson Act the President replicated the Trades Union Act and 
assured labour unions immunity from anti-trust litigation, as well as making 
it illegal to treat or consider labour a commodity. Reforms of the federal 
banking and tariff systems also introduced new commissions to regulate 
corporate behaviour and new revenue laws, based on broad interpretations of 
the 1913 constitutional amendment permitting taxation of incomes, set in 
place steeply progressive income, estate and surcharge taxes." Taken 
together, these various measures meant that not only had Roosevelt's 
commission model been retained but had actually expanded. and that 
administrative law had made its first major assault on the United States. 
Concurrently labour union power had been significantly augmented and a 
redistributive personal taxation system had replaced the old order of tariff- 
for-revenue. 

By 1916 an entirely new level of central intrusion had, in fact, been 
reached in the United States and even higher levels were proposed for the 
second term of President Wilson. The Democratic Party then proposed a 
minimum wage for all employees, the eight-hour day. new health and safety 
rules for the workplace. compensation for industrial accidents, state- 
provided pensions and direct federal subsidies to agricultural producers. 
President Wilson stressed then that if the employers would not deliver 
conditions of work and influence deemed suitable his administration would 
force such conditions upon all. He was explicit that the functions of 
government had to be modified according to altered material and 
environmental circumstances, and if no one else applied to social practice 
those dictates of justice and equity that were indicated. the state would have 
to do it. From a twenty-first century perspective such sentiments. and the 
actions flowing from them, might not seem radical but they were, in fact, a 
major departure from practice for those who were confronted with them in 
the years before the First World War. 

It was on the basis of such action. no less than on the basis of rhetorical 
congruity. that liberals and social democrats came to see new liberalism as 
on a continuum from older liberalism to socialism, compatible with both but 
irresistibly tending towards the latter. President Wilson praised the Social 
Gospeller George Herron for the "deep insight into his "motives and 


purposes’ when Herron thus characterised the President and his unfolding 
programme in 1916: 


He is revolutionary beyond anything his words reveal, beyond anything 
his contemporaries have discerned. He has accomplished a complete 
change of direction in the course of American political development — 
in the course of the world's political development as well ... [H]e has 
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knowingly undermined certain of the foundations upon which our 
capitalist society rests; at the same time he has been preparing 
foundations for a truly co-operative society. ... As compared with 
Wilson, there are Socialist spokesmen who are bourbon in their 
understanding and sympathy. As contrasted with America's President, 
the parliamentary leaders of German Socialism are medieval 
reactionaries. Wilson believes in the whole length and logic of 
democracy - democracy in political relations, democracy in industry, 
democracy in things intellectual and spiritual. If we could look deep into 
this man's soul, I think we should find there the ideal of a world at last 
arriving at universal communism of production and distribution, with a 
common and unfettered freedom as regards the right of each individual 
to choose the way in which he shall go, and grow, and give himself.* 


It was on the same premises that John Spargo made his case for new 
liberalism as the one professedly non-socialist political persuasion that 
could, and was actually, ‘rapidly developing the necessary organism for the 
realization of Socialism'. Spargo would not, indeed, admit that the liberals’ 
intention was to institute a socialist system, but he realised that their desire 
to conform to perceived changes in social expectations was irresistibly 
moving them to ever-greater degrees of collectivism. It was through just this 
process of evolution that socialism would eventually triumph." 

Similarly. William English Walling, a colleague of Spargo's in the 
Socialist Party, in 1914 saw the new liberal movement as having embarked 
upon ‘a road that leads finally in the Socialist direction’ and as ‘an absolutely 
indispensable preparation for it'. Walling regarded the social reforms that 
President Wilson and the British liberals had instituted as ‘a radical, even 
revolutionary advance' for the common cause, and he expected them to be 
broadened into a full system of 'pure democracy'. Supposing that new 
liberals and social democrats 'do agree both as to the ultimate goal and as to 
the immediate practical measures', Walling was convinced that the liberals 
would bring about a social order, within the next 15 years, where labour 
would not only have political power through elections but industrial power 
through control of the workplace and of production processes. ‘Indirectly, 
then. the Socialists are already in power’, Walling stressed. ** 

The new liberals’ political effort was in fact predicated on the idea that 
more suitable social arrangements were just being found insofar as higher 
forms of social consciousness had begun to actuate human behaviour. For 
them the socialists’ propositions were useful in some instances, not so in 
others; what the two agreed on was the common goal, to be reached with 
sometimes-different methods. The liberals remained satisfied in using their 
position of power to frustrate some of the extreme manifestations of the 
socialistic tide, but while they controlled it they also subscribed to its 
expectation of future social cooperation and collectivity. 
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Consequently, the Western world was already far advanced on the road to 
a collectivist future. years before the Russian revolution. It had been the 
liberal movement which had been responsible for this major departure from 
past socio-economic and political practices. Though liberals, socialists and 
conservatives alike were reacting to perceived modernist changes, and trying 
to find equitable rearrangements in thought and practice, in the policies 
actually enunciated the liberals and socialists were on one side and both 
laissez-faire and traditional conservatives on the other side of the battle lines. 
This is how both of them assessed the situation. What would have been the 
issue of the battle had not the First World War and the Russian revolution 
intervened cannot be intimated: what did actually happen was the elevation 


of the battle to a new international level, surpassing in its totality all that had 
transpired before. 
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Assessments of Bolshevism 


After the Bolsheviks had seized power in their November 1917 coup d'état, 
revolutionary Russia came to be seen as a further development in the 
advance of collectivism. For those alarmed by such an advance at home, it 
was of great consequence that socialism had been actualised as a territorial 
system for the first time in history, and hardly less so. though very 
differently, for those who equated social democracy with progress. The 
initial queries of both groupings related to the linkage between Bolshevism, 
theoretical socialism and new liberalism, and secondly as to the likely impact 
of such a linkage on Western societies. Because of the First World War. 
strictly ideological assessments were also influenced, and had to be 
modified. by general geopolitical considerations and the incidental demands 
of the war effort. 

This complex interplay of contextual, philosophical and pragmatic 
political factors created two competing images on the potentialities and 
relevance of Russian Bolshevism - the liberal view of Bolshevism as an 
excessive reaction to real social injustices and the conservative view that 
Bolshevism represented the culmination of collectivism and the decay of 
moral values. The relevance of the two views, respectively, for the 
collectivist tendency and for the anti-collectivist response. was manifest 
from the very beginning of Western assessments, and it is only in this 


broader framework that the origins and meaning of anticommunism can be 
understood. 


Bolshevism as a Source of Inspiration 


The liberals’ response must be understood in the context of their enthusiasm 
for the original. non-Bolshevik revolution that shook Russia in March, 1917. 
Anglo-American liberals saw that revolution as proving that the world was 
indeed progressing towards those higher forms of social consciousness and 
collective organisation that they had detected in their own societies. That 
even reactionary Russia had been taken over by liberal and socialist 
politicians dedicated to the tasks of Western liberalism could be seen as 
major confirmation of spontaneous social control. On this underlying point, 
President Wilson spoke for the entire left when he admiringly dwelt on the 
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values and aims that the new rulers shared with advanced Western liberalism, 
and when he thought that the revolution would be beneficial for the entire 
world. In fact, it was only with this revolution that the First World War 
became a truly legitimate war for Wilson and for the liberals that he 
represented, a war for the sake of democracy not only political, and as an 
event it was central in Wilson's decision to join the conflict.’ 

The Russian socialist revolution mattered as a source of inspiration for 
the liberals, and the Bolsheviks seemed to them to be a temporary 
complication of the inspiration. On the whole, liberals did not initially make 
considered, durable distinctions between the Mensheviks, the Social 
Revolutionaries, and other moderate socialists, and the totally 
uncompromising Bolsheviks. They chose rather to discourse in terms of the 
inevitable but temporary confusion, and extremism, that attended a profound 
social transformation, to excuse the extremism, and to confidently expect a 
gradual process of social democratic convergence all around. Liberals had a 
highly idealised image of the democratic potentialities and sensibilities of the 
Russian peasant and were led to believe that these influences would 
eventually permeate all Russian society. The majority of Western liberals did 
not initially see any reason to suppose that this permeating influence would 
exclude the Bolsheviks. 

When E.A. Ross, the social control theoretician, made his first in a series 
of visits to Russia, in July 1917, he thought he had 'peeped into Utopia'. 
Though in some ways the revolutionaries were influenced by 'childish 
political ideas’ and had been ‘intoxicated’ by the suddenness of the freedom 
achieved, it was to be expected that the revolution would survive and inspire 
the rest of the world. Above all, Ross was heartened by the fact that ‘for the 
first time in history. the real working people are the citizens and the property 
holders are entirely excluded from the dominant political organisation. And 
this extraordinary situation may spread and reverberate through all the 
advanced countries." Similar sentiments and expectations were voiced by a 
wide range of new liberal and socialist politicians and publicists, all of whom 
seemed to regard the March revolution as the beginning of an entirely new 
period in world history — precisely because, as the American Progressive 
publicist and editor Norman Hapgood put it, the revolution provided a ‘vast 
new laboratory for far-reaching changes in ideas of Government' and could 
be expected, together with the war effort in general, to act as 'a profound 
impulse for socialism' ? 

Charles Edward Russell, the socialist publicist much respected by 
President Wilson,' also argued the position in a most eloquent fashion after 
having been to Russia as a member of a mission sent to encourage the 
Provisional Government in late 1917. Russell had been impressed by the 
‘faces’ and ‘the eyes’ of the revolutionary leaders, which showed greatness 
and gentleness of vision, and he concluded that these had not been dreamers 
but serious men intent on reforming not only the political but the social 
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arrangements of the modern state — something that could not be appreciated 
in an America that had "stopped on dead centre in its evolution'. Russell did 
portray the Bolsheviks as ‘moon-struck dreamers’ and ‘amiable 
Obsessionist[s|. as people who '[a]t twelve o'clock ... would beat upon 
[their] bell in Petrograd. At one o'clock the proletarians in all countries 
would stand forth and declare the new order, and by sundown in all the world 
the old social structure would have been pulled down and a new created.’ Yet 
he emphasised that ‘there was nothing in the fundamental objects of the 
Russian Bolsheviks that was in itself of evil impulse’: on the contrary, their 
‘kindly. agreeable dreams’ pointed mankind in the right direction, though 
they were too impatient in the expectation of seeing socialism fulfilled.’ 

Certainly, the dispersal of the main symbol of new Russian freedom, the 
Constituent Assembly, and the violent methods of the Bolsheviks, struck 
these liberals as unfortunate. Deeply committed to constitutional procedures 
as he was, President Wilson regarded actions such as these as typical of ‘the 
reckless Bolsheviki'. and he despaired of the spectacle of "things repeatedly 
going to pieces there'. Yet like other liberals. Wilson was ‘very much 
impressed' by the sympathetic and hopeful analysis of Lincoln Colcord. the 
progressive publicist. Colcord thought that the press had overreacted to these 
Bolshevik excesses and claimed that the new rulers were in fact one of the 
greatest forces for order and progress in Russia. not anarchists at all. and that 
in due course they would moderate their behaviour and join the other 
socialist parties in a genuine and constructive coalition. They were ‘not 
trying to overturn society” but had rather ‘reaffirmed the original policies of 
the revolution 

The call therefore went forth to remain ‘patient’ and ‘tender’, as the New 
Republic put it, with the new rulers’ ‘confusion’ and ‘infirmities’; and the 
expectation was that any remaining excesses would disappear as the 
Bolsheviks would be 'sobered by the weight of responsibility and by the 
necessity of adapting means to ends and building permanent things'.* To be 
patient was crucial because patience would yield a world-wide coalition of 
progressive forces that could finally assure the triumph of newer liberalism. 
As George Herron insisted, only in that way could Russia and the Western 
liberal movement, together and led by Wilson, in ‘a few decades’ usher in the 
new era of ‘social liberation and international fraternity’ and "universal 
communism'.* 

Neither did the separate peace negotiations, which the Bolsheviks began 
with Germany at BrestLitovsk in early 1918, actually change liberal 
assumptions and expectations. Wilson ascribed the Bolsheviks’ calls for a 
negotiated peace to the naive impetuosity of ‘fatuous dreamers’. whose aims 
were worthwhile but who did not know how to reach them, and he called the 
negotiations themselves an opéra bouffe by honest but misguided men who 
were making ‘wrong use’ of ‘a just idea’. That the Bolsheviks were. 
however, with the progressive forces of the West seemed to be strongly 
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implied in Wilson's praise of their ability, at the negotiations, to ‘express the 
instinctive judgments as to right of plain men everywhere ... [in] the true 
spirit of modern democracy ... which must challenge the admiration of every 
friend of mankind'.'? 

It was not that Wilson or the liberals that supported him - the Union of 
Democratic Control (UDC) and the League of Nations Society in Britain and 
the League of Free Nations Association (LFNA) in America — disagreed with 
the Bolsheviks about the broad outlines of the settlement to be desired. In 
fact they campaigned for an ending of hostilities and for a peace settlement 
that would create a more socialised world system, in which foreign policy 
would be controlled by the peoples through an international assembly, and 
for a peace settlement in accordance with the Bolsheviks' Petrograd Formula 
and Wilson's 14 Points." It was just that these liberals did not expect these 
shared goals to be achievable unless Germany was first defeated. That 
tactical assumption, not any profound ideological disagreement, was the real 
import of the Wilsonian challenge to Lenin's peace campaign. Also, though 
Wilson had long argued for just such a 'peace without victory' as the 
Bolsheviks were championing at Brest-Litovsk, the President worried that ‘a 
rift’ would develop in American society, between those liberals who agreed 
on the final aims and those conservatives who did not, if the agitation was 
not responded to and moderated." It was not conducive to the liberal's 
success to make their fundamental agreement with the Bolsheviks’ peace 
plans explicit at that time. Most of the new liberal press seconded Wilson's 
argumentation on this all-important point.” 

One section of liberals, however, was greatly impressed by the Petrograd 
Formula's stratagem for a more socialistic world order and did not share the 
concerns. If Wilson thought that a just idea had been perverted for German 
ends but that the Petrograd Formula was the right formula, to be 
implemented after a military victory, the likes of Senators William Borah 
and William Calder or MPs Arthur Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald, or 
the Nation and the New Republic assumed that, through the Petrograd 
Formula, a more collectivist and socialised world order could be brought 
about quite quickly, without a military victory, by the combined power of the 
world proletariat. In opting for such non-military means, stressed these 
sympathetic liberals, the Bolsheviks had shown themselves no dreamers but 
‘the greatest realists of the world’, practitioners of just that social control and 
creation of a new consciousness which newer liberalism stood for." 

The expectations of both kinds of liberals were high and they were 
specifically predicated on the assumption that Russian social democracy was 
a force complementing the liberal advance of collectivism, inspiring it, and 
assisting its eventual triumph. Interestingly, the optimistic expectation was 
shared both by the primarily ethical side of the new liberal movement and by 
the primarily collectivist side, both of which could find emphases in Russian 
revolutionary rhetoric that seemed to coincide with their particular 
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aspirations. As Levin has suggested, such liberals remained confident thamg 
they could ‘control the left by co-optation' and that the Bolsheviks could 
through reasoning be turned into ‘social-democrats’ and to an acceptance of ^ 
"the socio-political order of liberal pluralism'.'* That type of moderation was 
definitely expected by the majority of the Anglo-American left. 


Perversions of Socialism and Democracy 


The left's minority opinion was represented by very few publicists, generally 
of the self-professedly Marxist left. People like Hyndman, Spargo, Walling 
and eventually Charles Edward Russell. and Karl Kautsky in Germany. 
based their criticism of the Bolsheviks on a strict interpretation of the 
revolutionary process as outlined by Marx. They thought it impossible to 
create in a backward country like Russia any kind of genuine socialism 
before the necessary stages of capitalism had first been lived through. To 
these orthodox Marxians of an Anglophone variety. Bolshevism therefore 
appeared as a perversion of socialism. incapable of benefiting the socialist 
effort. 

Insofar as the March revolution was the necessary bourgeois revolution. 
according to the orthodox Marxians it served a purpose for the later 
emergence of working-class consciousness and of the economic bases for the 
cooperative commonwealth. Therefore it was a socialist duty to support it.” 
Hyndman. in particular. kept repeating that too much should not be expected 
too soon and that any attempt to force a premature socialist economy would 
actually defeat the collectivist project. Therefore the Bolsheviks were not 
complementary to the social democratic project. and Hyndman was most 
anxious to help in overthrowing them — indeed, it seems, the first Westerner 
to have proposed anti-Bolshevik intervention in Russia. In the first weeks 
after the November coup he implored the British and American governments 
to fund the anti-Bolshevik military activities of the moderate socialists." 

The crux of this type of opposition. apart from Russian economic 
backwardness, was that Bolshevism was undemocratic. The Bolsheviks may 
well have instituted socialised production. but, as long as they refused to 
couple it with democratic procedures. they were preventing the true 
unfolding of socialism — economic and political — for they were depriving the 
makers of socialism — the proletariat — of the only means with which to check 
unaccountable power. ‘State Capitalism’ was the Marxian name for the 
development that was feared by the anti-Bolshevik socialists, that is, a 

situation where the masters of socialised production would themselves 
constitute a new ruling class, still engaged in exploitation and preventing a 
rooted equality of condition. No real socialisation could take place under 
those conditions. for socialisation was about the spirit which guided reform 
activiues as much as it was about materialist development. ‘Social 
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production without democracy would become a most oppressive bond,’ 
stressed Karl Kautsky. ‘Democracy without socialism would allow the 
persistence of the economic dependence of the proletariat." The fact 
therefore remained, as John Spargo emphasised, that no matter how good the 
collective was in providing food. shelter, sanitation, education, equality and 
so forth, ‘until the whole life of the social organism is brought under 
democratic control, Socialism cannot be said to exist'. ‘The very heart and 
life-blood and soul of Socialism is Democracy,’ seconded Charles Edward 
Russell. ‘If we cannot have democracy we cannot have Socialism ... If 
democracy is destroyed every chance of Socialism is destroyed with it?” 

Bolshevism was, therefore, a force 'reactionary and fundamentally 
opposed to the democratic Socialist ideal’, as Spargo wrote in 1917. ‘Lenin 
and his cohorts have established [an] autocratic dictatorship over the 
proletariat and the rest of the people of Russia ... Bolshevism, like Czarism, 
is the oppression of the people qualified by fear. In all history there is no 
record of a despotism more brutal than that which has been imposed on the 
great Russian nation.’ The conclusion was made quite early by those 
Western socialists who followed an orthodox Marxian analysis of the 
development of socialist organisation. 

These socialists also transferred the conclusion on to the war scene. To 
them the Allies' fight for democracy and a victory over German autocracy 
were pre-requisites for a later fight for socialism. They insisted that the 
Bolsheviks' calls for the workers to rise up and to force an end to hostilities, 
and only then to begin the building of socialism, would irremediably set back 
their own cause. If Germany was allowed to retain her system and her power, 
it was a foregone conclusion that she would destroy socialism before long; 
therefore, as long as the Bolsheviks supported a course tending to that end 
they were in fact aiding the enemy and harming socialism.? 

The division in liberal ranks manifested the difficulty of reconciling 
shared general goals with the chosen particular methods of the Bolsheviks. 
Both new liberals and Anglo-American socialists fervently believed in 
democracy, but as was shown in their pre-revolutionary disagreements on the 
desired level of coerced collectivism — as opposed to a higher consciousness 
leading to socialisation on its own — they could not agree on the methodology 
of change. Collectivist liberals did not necessarily object to limitations of 
democratic choice — that being the essence of collectivism — if the system 
still unfolded within the confines of a constitutional order. The mechanistic 
Marxian model of their social democratic allies, on the other hand, denied 
that socialism could be a purposeful, willed state, only the product of 
material and spiritual forces working in tandem - a position that 
epistemologically challenged not only Bolshevism but actually the new 
liberal agenda, as well. Given that underlying fact. the collectivists were 
drawn towards the daring Bolshevik experiment and the orthodox Marxians 
repelled by it. 
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In other words, whereas the ethically inspired socialists deemed the— 
emerging Bolshevik state a perversion of real socialism, and anti-Bolshevism 
therefore the proper socialist option, the collectivist liberals believed in a 
degree of compulsion to begin with and were therefore willing to suspend 
judgement. hoping that Bolshevism contained only temporary deviations 
from the democratic ideals of social democracy. Juxtaposed to both 
assessments were the conservatives who regarded the orthodox Marxists" 


denunciation of Bolshevism as the true and inevitably arising description of 
all socialism, liberal and Bolshevik. 


Enemies of Civilised Societv 


True to their anti-collectivist and anti-modernist premises, conservatives 
were pronouncedly muted in their reactions even to the original Russian 
revolution, then increasingly apprehensive from early 1918 onwards. 
Leading conservatives welcomed the change only guardedly, almost as an 
afterthought. and from the very beginning they voiced their concerns about 
the threat to private property and to habituated thought-forms that the 
Bolsheviks represented. They were also at least as concerned as were the 
anti-Bolshevik socialists about the geopolitical implications of the 
Bolsheviks' quest for a negotiated peace and the resultant collusion with the 
German war machine. 

In America. William Howard Taft and Elihu Root could at first write 
about the March revolution as having transformed the World War into a 
battle between two philosophies. those dedicated to the “sinister worship of 
despotism’ and those believing in the ‘rule of the people’. Taft even went so 
far as to second the reigning new liberal interpretation by claiming that the 
Allied democracies and revolutionary Russia were bound together in 
opposition to the theory of state which suggested that states should be 
founded upon force and coercion.’ Root. writing before the Bolshevik coup. 
had "never ... seen a more gallant fight with purer motives and nobler 
purpose than the few men who are controlling the government of Russia 
today have been making against overwhelming odds for the freedom of their 
people and the safety of democracy. in Russia and in the world’. 
Significantly. both Root and David Jayne Hill's Constitutional Review 
justified such enthusiasm with reference to the Czarist system as a 
bureaucratic. therefore collectivist, system and by pointing out how the 
Russians now had the opportunity to build a real political democracy based 
on service and the rule of law.” 

: Yet the optimism was from the beginning tempered by fears of 
immoderation. The Morning Post spoke for all critics of "pure democracy 
when it blamed the Provisional Government's "universal application of 
democracy’ for a dissolution of self-control that paved the way for 
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Bolshevism, the authoritarian corrective to anarchy that conservative theory 
expected.” Elihu Root was discoursing in the same idiom when he 
suggested, before the Bolshevik coup, that the Russians had shown 
themselves to be ‘like children’, had forgotten that ‘popular self- 
government’ had to come from ‘habit of respect for law’ and from 
‘individual effort for the public good’ and not from ‘fine theories’. On an 
official mission to Russia he fairly lectured the Russians on the rudiments of 
social life, putting especial emphasis on the importance of ‘certainty’ — the 
one thing needful above all for economic activity and not to be jeopardised 
by the threat of confiscation of profits or property. ‘Freedom was not that 
every man should do what he pleased’. he stressed, ‘but freedom was order, 
freedom was the reciprocal limitation of individual liberty." It was not 
Bolshevism as such that was denounced in these early ruminations but pure 
democracy and its attendant political projects, in other words, modern 
liberalism. 

In their specifically anti-Bolshevik statements most conservatives 
presented as the Bolsheviks’ core aspiration the destruction of all social 
institutions and moral codes through ‘revolutionary force, economic, social, 
racial. or religious’ and their substitution with mechanistic, materialist and 
atheist dogmas and an unprecedented level of coerced collectivism. This was 
‘depraved and wicked’. Root stressed, and made them ‘enemies of civilised 
society’.” Predictably, traditionalist conservatives denounced the Bolsheviks 
also on religious and moral grounds, just as they had denounced social 
democrats at home and the entire modernist framework. ‘They blaspheme 
God and religion and set the ignorant and insolent judgment against the 
teachings of civilisation’, emphasised Senator Poindexter, the Progressive 
then on his return journey to paternalist conservatism. ‘Fundamental 
principles of morality’ mattered not to them; instead they consciously made 
their appeal to the ‘abysmal ignorance of the masses’ and ‘the murderous 
instincts of the avowed criminal, enemies of the social order’, and by thus 
abusing God-given powers of reason they had ‘made war on their own 
Creator’.” 

But conservatives agreed that the Bolsheviks were far away and that they 
could not possibly last in power long. Their initial relevance for Western 
societies was seen as limited to the inspiration that they were temporarily 
giving to those of a similar bent. In this context, what mattered the most was 
the Western receptivity to the Petrograd Formula and the notion of a 
negotiated peace, so evident in the comment of Woodrow Wilson and in the 
Position of the more radical liberals. It was assumed by Elihu Root on behalf 
of most conservatives that the Petrograd Formula had been devised and 
hoisted upon the Bolsheviks by the German war machine — a war measure 
intended to undermine the Allied war effort through the spread of defeatism 
and socialism on their home fronts.? Conservatives could not later forget or 
forgive the fact that the Bolsheviks had thus supposedly allied themselves 
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with the German enemy and prolonged the war on the western front, for this 
involved the strongly emotive elements of treachery and betrayal. 

But when it came to counter-measures, conservatives proved at first most 
optimistic and phlegmatic. They tended to think that mere exposition of the 
Bolsheviks’ actions and public pronouncements would suffice to disinterest 
Western peoples in the separate peace and social revolution programme. 
Thus did W.H. Mallock stress that by highlighting Russian events it would 
be possible to convince ordinary people that ‘pure democracy is impossible", 
an encouragement of expectations that could not be met and that would lead 
to instability. He thought that socialist leaders themselves were already 
beginning to realise the necessity for authority - a process which would 
continue with the increase of anarchy, and eventually a strong man would 
wrest power from the ‘extremists’ and the ‘theorists’ and restore order." The 
stages of a revolutionary upheaval, in other words. were quite predictable 
and finally they would lead to renewed self-possession. Most conservatives 
therefore simply advocated the unleashing of a propaganda campaign, 
something that Root had suggested after having returned from Russia." 

Into this framework should also be situated the alternative conception of a 
post-war settlement and international organisation that began to be propounded 
as a conservative anticommunist instrument by the League to Enforce Peace 
(LEP). The LEP had been formed in 1915 with William Howard Taft in a 
leading role, but its agitation took increasingly anti-Bolshevik undertones after 
the Petrograd Formula had been broadcast and found appealing in the West. 
The conservatives, who made up the bulk of the organisation, extrapolated 
from their belief in codified rules of right conduct as the only road to domestic 
stability an international system of arbitration and law maintained by the elites. 
of security found in military force and supported by people self-possessed and 
disciplined through the sort of training that the Plattsburgh movement and the 
National Security League represented." Only such an arrangement seemed 
sufficient, because the LEP activists held that the war had resulted from a 
conjunction of the aggressive plans of the German autocracy and from the 

support given to them by the German population. indoctrinated into believing 
that their state had the natural right to expansion. The indoctrination element 
was the crucial one in this definition, for it could be extenuated to cover 
Bolshevik peace propaganda and ‘New Diplomacy’, both based on a version 
of the ‘pure democracy” quest. LEP activists concluded that only their limited, 
elitist internationalism could safeguard the West from the plans of a single 
autocrat and the ‘irresponsibility of the multitude’ alike.5 To these 
conservatives all other was socialist and enfeebling of the West's powers of 
resistance, and they began on a long and well-organised propaganda campaign 
to convert Anglophone peoples to their alternative ideas. 

It was also significant that many anti-Bolshevik socialists, most notably 

John Spargo and William English Walling, took an active part in the 

organisation. Not, indeed, supportive of an international order that consisted 
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only of arbitration, these anti-Bolshevik socialists were, however, also 
concerned about what they, too, regarded as the false ideas of socialism and 
democracy being propagated by the Bolsheviks and by those sympathetic to 
them among the "New Diplomacy' coalition. For the anti-Bolshevik 
socialists and conservative anti-Bolsheviks alike, the LEP campaign served 
the double purpose of campaigning for a new world order and of combating 
the advance of undemocratic, coercive, authoritarian conceptions. For both, 
the initial combat took place in the sphere of ideas. The North American 
Review summed up the reasoning by stressing that if counter-education was 
not applied, simple ‘mental laziness’ would lead Western peoples into a 
‘good-natured acquiescence in what shall somehow have come to be 
regarded as the general drift of opinion'. Bolshevik opinions could make 
inroads only if it was allowed to be felt that ‘socialism is in the air’. 

In summation, liberals saw the Bolsheviks initially as fatuous dreamers 
who were inspiring the West with their naive yet noble efforts, or providing a 
distant warning about the results of fatuousness in a world operating under 
certain immutable laws. Most liberals thought that the Bolsheviks would 
moderate their behaviour eventually as they realised what was practically 
possible — "no doubt, by experience many an honest Bolshevik would be 
brought down to our planet” was how the New Statesman put it" — and thereby 
perpetuate the reign of social democracy in Russia, a fact of great consequence 
to the West as an example and an inspiration. The Bolsheviks were too 
impatient when compared with the bulk of the world socialist movement and 
in their impetuousness drawn towards methods that were counter-productive, 
maybe immoral. Yet they drew the world's attention to just the right issues and 
were therefore a force for good, even if only as a broad example. 

Conservatives, on the other hand, had deemed the Bolsheviks anarchists 
who fatuously expected to perfect societies by destroying them and by 
putting in the place of tested arrangements those of theoretical socialism, the 
consequences of which the anti-socialists thought they well knew. To 
encourage the expectation that any such perfection was possible was a crime 
enough as it integrated with existing Western illusions. Yet conservatives had 
thought that the Bolsheviks would soon enough be supplanted by what they 
called ‘the real Russia’, those that were in possession of their full critical and 
governing faculties. Precisely because the Bolsheviks were doctrinaire 
socialists and not likely to moderate their stances or behaviour they would 
soon fall, and their menace had related to the inspiration that they gave to the 
Western liberals. 
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Origins of the Totalitarian Image 


The conservative assumption on Bolshevism's lack of durability was of very 
brief duration. It continued to animate parts of the more emphatically laissez- 
faire side of the movement throughout the Cold War, but for the majority of 
the conservatives it was really relevant only during the First World War, 
indeed only for about a year from the Bolshevik coup. It was the addition of 
a purported linkage between Bolshevism and Imperial Germany that finalised 
the conservative view on Bolshevism - the supposition that authoritarianism 
was developing into a new construct, that of totalitarianism. The word itself 
would not come into general usage before the Cold War era some 30 years 
later, but it was in the first wartime encounter with Russian Bolshevism that 
its origins lay. It is indeed impossible and futile to try to understand 
conservative anticommunism without grasping the fundamental importance 
of the Western perception of totalitarianism, for that perception, translated in 
terms of modern society in traditional conservative fears of illegitimate 
power, was the very guiding force of the conservative counter-attack. 

The road to the totalitarian image was paved by the events leading to the 
Bolshevik separation from the First World War. As long as a conceivable 
chance remained of Bolshevik cooperation with the Allies, conservatives had 
been ready to consider plans to that effect, even given their strong 
reservations about the Bolsheviks on other points. The British and French 
governments had engaged in negotiations with the Bolsheviks on such 
military cooperation. and some conservatives, like Churchill, had even 
proposed the sending of 'Commissaries of the Allies' to help in 'safeguarding 
the permanent fruits of the revolution'.' But once by March 1918 attempts at 
influencing the Bolsheviks had failed — when they signed a separate peace at 
Brest-Litovsk — it finally proved irresistible to assume not only an incidental 
collusion but a deliberate, conscious plan of cooperation between the 
Bolsheviks and the Germans, that is, between ideological socialists and the 
long-assumed national repository of authoritarianism. it was on that 
emerging perception that the view of the totalitarian image was based. 


Bolsheviks as German Agents 


In early 1918 documents originally spread by the Provisional Russian 
government and purporting to show that the Bolsheviks were taking orders 
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from Germany began to be taken seriously. It could not be denied that Lenin, 
like ‘a plague bacillus’, as Churchill put it had been transported with 
German assistance from his exile back to Russia, and it became clearer and 
clearer that he had also been in receipt of pecuniary assistance from the 
German High Command.' The pieces seemed to fit together perfectly even if 
the extent of the links could not then be proven. The press on the whole 
concluded that the speed with which the separate peace had in the end been 
accomplished proved the Bolsheviks to be in the German interest, ‘whether 
actuated by money, a lust for power, or the insanity of class hatred'.* The 
documentary evidence collected by the American mission in Russia (the 
Sisson documents) turned out not conclusive — in fact, many of the particular 
documents then gathered were forged — but that did not matter, given the 
actual assistance that the Bolsheviks had now given Germany. President 
Wilson, for one, believed the evidence and lent the authority of the United 
States government to the accusation. He convinced himself that Lenin and 
Trotsky were working for the Germans and were utterly untrustworthy? The 
Bolsheviks emerged as ‘German agents’. 

All of the right subscribed to the new thesis from early 1918, and only a 
small percentage of the left completely refused to accept that the Bolsheviks 
had been proven German agents of some sort. On the whole, Anglo- 
American liberals tended to retain their belief that the Bolsheviks really did 
stand for many of the socialist aims that they had enunciated and that they 
were simultaneously countenancing the Germans out of a mixture of 
weakness, opportunism and gullibility. The opinion of Professor Samuel 
Harper, a liberal expert on Russian history at Columbia University, was 
typical. He thought that the Bolsheviks were not *mere German agents' but 
acting from some blend of 'sheer stupidity or simply amateurish 
dilettantism'.* The liberals tended to argue that they were actually benefiting 
Germany. and therefore were rantamount to being German agents, though 
their intentions were other. Most conservatives and some on the anti- 
Bolshevik yet pro-war left claimed that the Bolsheviks were only German 
agents, not sincere believers in socialism. However, in both cases, it turned 
out not to be a difficult leap at all from fatuousness to complicity. 

For liberals, the conclusions drawn related to the war and to geopolitics, 
not to the ideological sphere. Colonel House, President Wilson's closest 
adviser, for example, worried about the balance of power consequences of a 
German domination of Eurasian Russia, and Wilson himself was concerned 
about the repercussions on American external trade if Germany penetrated 
into Asia through Russia.” Though equally concerned about the dangers of 
any military domination of Russia, for conservatives the whole conjunction 
contained implications that went far beyond those apprehended by the 
liberals. They wrote constantly about the innovative use of anarchy that the 
German High Command seemed to be excelling in, that is, the way in which 
Germany was fostering Bolshevism, no doubt expecting it to create such 
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chaos in Russia that ‘the real Russia’ would turn to it as the inevitable 
corrective. The possibility of Russia under the control either of Germany or 
its clients. Bolshevik or non-Bolshevik, filled with terror those who had the 
interests of the British Empire or of the American Pacific possessions at 
heart. Control of Russia would have enabled Germany to build an empire 
"dominating Europe from the Rhine to the Pacific. from the White Sea to the 
Black Sea and the Persian Gulf’, or to attack Alaska from Russia.* 

But beyond that. many conservatives had been convinced for years that 
Germany was subsidising anarchic movements for purposes of national 
expansion, and for other reasons. The new developments fitted into the 
matrix first created by pre-war fears on German spy infestations that had 
been fuelled by the fact that Marx's coterie had been based in England and 
that the majority of the American socialist movement had had a German 
origin since the 1840s. Some conservatives had indeed claimed that the 
Marxist parties — and Marx himself — were actually controlled and directed 
from the German government." This. one more pre-revolution assumption, 
was of crucial importance for conservative anticommunism. 


Bolshevism as Germanic Despotism 


For conservatives, the perceived linkage between the Bolsheviks and the 
Germans had a profound ideological significance. In the wake of the Sisson 
documents conservatives began to argue that the effortlessness of the 
Bolshevik-German cooperation could be explained only if Bolshevik theory 
and practice and Germanic autocracy were. in fact, parts of the same 
ideology. Sympathetic Western liberals could also be fitted into this matrix 
on the ideological evidence of their statist aspirations and on the empirical 
evidence of their kind words about the Bolshevik experiment. Thus 
Bolshevism became. in the conservative imagination, the creation of 
‘Germanic Socialists'," who were presented the world over as having 
fastened upon these particular forms and discourse to forward their 
autocratic conception at this particular time in the world's history. That 
ideational contiguity explained the actual cooperation. 

In arguing their case in 1918, conservatives drew heavily on their earlier 
philosophical speculations on the connection between socialism and 
despotism, and on their thesis of socialism as retrogression. Bolshevism was 
portrayed as "Germanic despotism of Marxian Socialists’,"' inspired by that 
autocratic and materialist theory of the state which conservatives had 
opposed in their own countries before 1917 and which they had accused 

socialists and new liberal collectivists of embracing. In this presentation, the 
only difference between Bolshevik methods and those of Germany was that 
of the language used for legitimisation. For behind the apparent dissimilarity 
of “domination of one nation over all the others’ and ‘the domination of any 
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one class’ there was perceived the more fundamental similarity of 
unaccountable cliques seizing power through violence, holding it through 
terror and ukase, and using it in pursuit of the domination of nations and of 
the world, violently achieved.” ‘In its spirit of universal regulation, 
governmental initiative, tyrannical intolerance of discussion, suppression of 
freedom of the press, Leninism does not differ from German imperialism’ 
was how Taft summed up the arraignment. ‘Socialism has its headquarters in 
Germany.’" 

Because the anti-Bolshevik left had from the first argued that Bolshevism 
was not really socialism, it, too, could make the same case for a linkage of 
autocracies. Hyndman was convinced that the Bolsheviks were ‘German 
agents, acting under German direction and heavily supplied with German 
funds’. Russell came to think that the Bolsheviks were German agents first 
and that their use of socialist language was a tactic. But not only was ‘a 
virtual alliance''^ detected, also actual agreement in principles and goals was 
alfirmed. Spargo argued that the world socialist movement had been for 
some time under a German control that was inimical to the true principles of 
socialism. He pointed out that the habit of iron discipline, of dogmatic 
utterances from the party headquarters accepted without questionings, had 
manifestly German origins and that it had already suffused the whole 
‘intellectual life’ of socialist parties’ despotic Germanic thought-forms by 
the time that the Bolsheviks arrived on the scene. The Bolsheviks and their 
sympathisers in the socialist movement therefore needed only to build on and 
elaborate an already despotic socialism. Both of them stood, Spargo stressed, 
for ‘sectarian and sterile dogmatism, corrupted and dominated by all that 
Prussianism represents’ and were only intent, just like German militarists, on 
imposing their will on the majority of mankind through force and terror. The 
two types of ‘tyranny’ were essentially the same." Far from being real 
socialism, according to George Herron, such Bolshevism was 'the precise 
enemy and opposite of the socialism that is essential or real', based on 
Marx's 'idea of domination' and 'substantially Prussian in character'. It was 
practically the same as the Germanic quest for hegemony for it, too, flowed 
from the idea that the state had an absolute right to dictate its will upon the 
people.^ To the anti-Bolshevik socialists, no advance of socialism was 
conceivable under such a Germanic Bolshevik construct. 

For conservatives and anti-Bolshevik socialists alike the foremost point 
of convergence between Bolshevism and German autocracy was, then, 
detected in their shared conception of the state. Both Prussianism and 
Bolshevism were presented as upholding the absolute supremacy of the state, 
as undermining states limited by law, and both were said to intend the 
reposing of the uncircumscribed powers of the state in only one group in the 
polity, this group was then to use these powers as it wished. As David Jayne 
Hill put it, it was ‘the mystical, non-moral Prussian conception of the State 
as an entity existing solely for its own aggrandizement, unrestrained either 
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by moral or conventional obligations’” that seemed to be motivating botham 
and leading both to the pursuance of overriding power. Hill pronounced this— 
a definite retrogression — a return to the primitive times when the state was 
‘a predatory enterprise. the result of domination’ and based on ‘the 
possession of superior force’. Force. not right, was seen as the core of the 


Bolsheviks’ appeal and programme, and such Bolshevism as fundamentally 
analogous to autocratic Germany. 


New Liberal Extenuations 


As a result of the "New Diplomacy" and various wartime policies of the 
Wilson and Lloyd George administrations. aspects of new liberalism came 
also to be associated with the putative image of totalitarianism. It came as no 
surprise to those on right that liberals would support a Bolshevik peace plan. 
both supposedly being socialists. Nor was it unexpected that Germany would 
countenance the plan. for, as the conservatives argued in circular fashion, if 
socialism was a form of autocratic despotism. then even a peace plan 
apparently directed against Germany benefited Germany's ultimate 
autocratic project. All those in the West who showed understanding and 
sympathy for the Petrograd Formula. or for the supposedly analogous 
formulas of ‘New Diplomacy’ were therefore seen as accomplices of 
totalitarianism. To this underlying assumption was appended a series of 
conclusions on the ideological meaning of wartime collectivism, and there 
emerged an image of new liberalism already well advanced towards 
totalitarianism. 

Conservatives argued that those sympathetic to the Petrograd Formula 
were influenced by ‘aliens’. by forces ‘of exotic birth and growth’ that had 
nothing in common with Anglo-American ideals and traditions. The left was 
seen here more as a gullible tool of Germany than as a conscious agent: 
mistaken in its idealism or simply criminal and ‘defective’. It was also 
suggested that the left had been easily manipulated, precisely because it was 
ideologically preconditioned towards the essentially Germanic conceptions 
of socialist autocracy.” Typical of this view, Theodore Roosevelt claimed 
that the peace-minded American left was ‘a thoroughly Germanized annex 
of the Prussianized militaristic and capitalistic autocracy of the 
Hohenzollerns’, ‘completely dominated by the Germans’ and their 
instruments, the Bolsheviki. In his view, such Western sympathisers were 
actually more objectionable than the Germans because they obscured the 
violent means and despotic ends of the German project by suggesting that at 
least the Bolshevik branch acted for social progress.” 

In this framework. the Bolshevik peace campaign was seen as predicated 
on a conception of internationalism that was essentially shared by the 
Germans, the Bolsheviks — and the new liberals. As Nicholas Murray Butler 
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termed the apparently shared conception, it consisted of 'colloidal 
internationalism’, not ‘crystalline’, of the supposition that peace and stability 
could be achieved through some amorphous ‘supranational brotherhood of 
man` imposed by a central coercive instrument.” The ‘brotherhood’ aspect 
of this definition came from socialist theory, or rhetoric. the coercive 
authority from Germanic practice, and, given the linkage between those two 
impulses, conservatives tended to believe that whatever the outward 
appearance of the end results, they would in fact be autocratic and 
collectivist. [t was on that basis that both Butler and Taft of the LEP, and a 
whole host of others like them, claimed that those sympathetic to the 
Bolshevik campaign were not actually hoping thereby to enliven the war 
effort but were interested in it only because they were in philosophical 
sympathy with the Bolsheviks, and wanted to aid their revolution in the 
interests of despotism. Their ‘colloidal internationalism’ aspired to a post- 
war order that was diametrically opposed to the aims of all conservative 
forces." 

When conservative and socialist anti-Bolsheviks surveyed the domestic 
scene in 1918, they tended alike to conclude that Germanic authoritarianism 
was already impregnating the liberal governments. What initially aroused the 
suspicions of the right was the perceived slackness of the Lloyd George and 
Wilson administrations in prosecuting spies, strikers, saboteurs and socialist 
publications. Of crucial influence also was the way in which President 
Wilson was seen to be suppressing all opinion contrary to his ‘New 
Diplomacy’ and to be using the Committee on Public Information (CPI), set 
up without Congressional approval and operating beyond its oversight, to 
broadcast his supposedly pro-Bolshevik strictures.” Great unease was caused 
by his and Lloyd George's sympathetic references to the Bolsheviks' peace 
aims. something that suggested to many conservatives that the two leaders 
would be more than willing to accept a negotiated settlement. To these 
points of grievance were appended those caused by the wartime 
governments' control of the telegraphs and the railroads, extensions of 
punitive taxation and intrusions by government in business life. Wilson 
referred publicly to the ‘economic serfdom’” under which even the people of 
America were supposedly still struggling, but which would be destroyed by 
his administration, proving that the President still was a socialist at heart.” In 
Britain, several ministers were accused of ‘Bolshevik’ policy propositions, 
and German-Bolshevik influence was seen as the cause of all manner of 
deficiencies in the War Cabinet's war effort. Lloyd George was portrayed as 
"temperamentally sympathetic with Bolshevism’, as having given the 
movement ‘a halo’ that prevented all effective steps against its advance.” 
Soon enough the charge was made that all of this could be explained only if 
it was admitted that the governments had in fact been deeply infested with 
Bolsheviks and other pro-Germans. From early 1918 onwards Leo Maxse, 
the Die-hard editor of the National Review, began to speak of the ‘many 
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crypto-Bolsheviks among us’,” a line of argumentation that was taken up 
speedily by others on both sides of the Atlantic. 

To especial criticism were subjected several high-ranking officials who 
seemed to be advocating Bolshevism and to be responsible for its spread at 
home. Senator Sherman of Illinois, a ‘thin, deaf and ill-tempered’ rural 
lawyer with an exceedingly vitriolic style, now emerged as a major 
spokesman for the right on this issue. He charged that several members of the 
Cabinet were ‘half socialist’ or 'socialist[s] of the most pronounced type’, 
and therefore less than energetic in pursuing the war and in suppressing 
pacifism and the syndicalist International Workers of the World (IWW). 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post. it seemed. actually wanted ‘the 
middle class exterminated’, and even Colonel House, Wilson's closest 
adviser. with his “belief in revolution’, was implicated. Sherman drew 
attention to a novel that House had written in 1912, which envisaged a 
socialist dictatorship in the United States. set up amidst a war. and he 
claimed that House and the AFL were currently implementing that plan with 
an assortment of ‘economic fakirs and howling dervishes ... firebrands and 
pestilential fiends of sedition’ who had been given governmental posts." 
Eventually Sherman concluded that President Wilson himself had decided to 
lend his ‘willing ears’ and ‘subterranean sympathy’ to such ‘fakirs’ and ‘to 
commit the Democratic party to socialist schemes’. to ‘class rule in which a 
few strong well organised minorities impose their rule upon a majority of the 
American people’, to ‘a purely socialistic state’.” 

Other. more prominent and influential conservatives repeated these 
charges. Taft thought that the Wilson administration was animated by 
‘unwise deference to the feelings of the pro-Bolsheviks'. that much of its 
supposed lack of vim in countering the Bolshevik threat was explained by 
the fact that ‘Wilson has a good deal of sympathy for the Bolsheviki and 
always had'." Senator Lodge was convinced that the President was 
"undertaking to set up a despotism of sorts to keep himself and his dynasty 
in power and he is grasping every force he can think of in the social fabric to 
do it’. It was ‘state socialism’ that Wilson aspired to. Lodge asserted, the 
abrogation of all the ‘old constitutional limitations’ that had prevented 
tyranny in the United States throughout its history." David Jayne Hill 
repeated his theory of liberalism as the modern form of absolute sovereignty 
and explicitly linked it with Wilson.” Theodore Roosevelt even went so far 
as to state, in private, that Wilson had ‘favoured the Bolshevists in every way 
that he could’ and that he was ‘leading the forces of Bolshevism’ in the 
country." Even the leftist Independent thought that Wilson ‘in his profound 
sympathy with the world-wide democratic movement evidently quite 
sincerely believes that eventually the Bolsheviki are true exponents of it.” 

It is here where it could at first seem that the anti-Bolshevik left would 
have paned company with the right and that it would not have gone so far in 
its denunciation of Bolshevism as Prussianism as to accuse the liberal 
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governments themselves of complicity. In fact the criticism to which Spargo 
and Hyndman subjected Wilson and Lloyd George can be seen in the same 
framework - in the context of fears of Bolshevised Germanism (that is, 
totalitarianism) making inroads into the Western governments. Spargo was 
very critical of the ‘reactionary’ wartime suppression of certain newspapers 
and warned the President against tampering with the ‘fundamental principles 
of democracy’.* Hyndman publicly criticised Wilson for pro-Bolshevik 
sentiments and privately appealed to him never again to associate them with 
democracy.” Even Senators Borah, Johnson and LaFollette, and the publicist 
and educator John Dewey, supportive of the Bolsheviks abroad, thought 
Wilson had decided to set up an autocratic regime at home. These left- 
liberals did not link the emergence of this autocracy to Bolshevism, for sure, 
but they did link it with German ideas, and they levied scathing indictments 
quite like those of the conservatives. Wilson’s suppression of free speech, 
prosecutions of dissenters, conscription and his concentration of power into 
a central bureaucracy controlled by him — ‘tyrannous paternalism’ according 
to Borah — came in for especial criticism from these non-socialist liberals.” 
The simultaneous rise of anti-statist thinking in parts of the British left can 
be seen as a similar manifestation of the disillusionment with the Coalition 
government’s autocratic methods. Interestingly, for the British left the very 
Woodrow Wilson who was becoming such anathema to his own radicals 
emerged as the one hope of a social-democratic future." Beyond that, there 
was emerging the first rootage of a curious left-right coalition in opposition 
to the perceived Germanic socialism of the liberal governments, one that was 
to have major repercussions later on. 


The Merger of Despotisms 


The collusion of war, ideology and geopolitics had by that time created a 
combination in which Bolshevism became more than a localised ideological 
phenomenon emanating an intangible inspiration to socialists and liberals at 
home. The ideological and military threats became confused with each other, 
and Bolshevism began to be seen, in one way or another, as intrinsically 
German, getting new vitality from that source that it would otherwise have 
lacked. This confusion added a new element to already existing 
interpretations, and the mixture emerged as the most distinctive and durable 
characteristic of Anglo-American anti-Bolshevism. The felt enormity of the 
Bolshevik threat by mid 1918 can only be understood if recognition is given 
to such perceptions of a German-Bolshevik linkage. It was not only a ploy 
thus to link the two unpopular phenomena, not merely an attempt by those 
dedicated to the war to arouse the people to more forceful opposition by 
confronting them with such terrible apparitions. The belief that a linkage 
existed between Bolshevism and Prussianism had genuine and considered 
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philosophical roots. Evidence as it unrolled in Russia and at home seemed 
only to confirm this. Ideological synchronicity linked with actual military 
and ideological cooperation, with sympathetic and supportive, highly 
organised groups aiding in the Western countries themselves, possibly even 
in the highest echelons of government, together created the truly enormous 
threat. It was both geostrategic and ideological. world-wide. 

It was this linkage of Bolshevism with autocracy on the German model — 
determined. utterly controlled and innovative, ambitious of world-wide 
power, motivated by a totalitarian concept — that really lent Anglo-American 
anti-Bolshevism its inner strength and peculiarity, its special driving force. 
Without this central association there was no Anglo-American anti- 
Bolshevism. as opposed to Anglo-American anti-socialism, for it was the 
belief that Bolshevism was both all that socialism was and all that Germanic 
autocracy was, that was the central characteristic. often not specifically 
explicated. That the two were intrinsically similar. allied and in receipt of 
cfucial assistance from the West were convictions that abided from early 
1918 onwards and gave Anglo-American anti-Bolshevism the one 
characteristic that set it apart. The degree of adherence to this interpretation 
depended only on one’s position on the ideological spectrum. Those on the 
left who did accept the thesis — such as Wilson — did not therefore repudiate 
all socialism, only all Germanised socialism, while for those on the right the 


two were one and the same. For them, the emerging totalitarian image 
included new liberal collectivism, as well. 
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Roads to Social Control 


The construction of anticommunist programmes began soon after the 
Bolshevik coup d'état and was essentially completed at the Versailles Peace 
Conference three years later. Arising from the ideological constructs that 
predated the Russian revolution and into which the new phenomenon of 
Bolshevism had been placed, early anticommunism was more a commentary 
on the continually rising tide of Anglophone collectivism and on its 
challengers than on the imperfectly understood dynamics of the Russian 
situation. As far as the anticommunist liberals were concerned, this meant 
the transposition of their own social democratic longing on to the Russian 
scene, its enhanced wartime application at home and the beginnings of a 
campaign to change the international order accordingly. That all action was 
originally related to the war context should not obscure the existence of 
another, broader, set of ideological considerations that impelled the liberals 
to go to battle for social democracy. The Anglophone left believed that the 
best anticommunist policy was a simple continuation of their socialistic 
reform on an altogether broader canvas. 


The Social Rootedness of Bolshevism 


An intrinsic part of the new liberal pre-war and pre-Bolshevik agenda as it 
had been, the lefts wartime effort to speed up social control (that is, 
collectivism) was directed against Bolshevism only in the limited and 
incidental sense that it expected an absence of liberal reform to cause 
Bolshevik-style violence. Though often argued with references to 
Bolshevism. wartime and immediate post-war campaigns for social reform 
were really continuations of the long-standing liberal pursuit of the 
cooperative commonwealth — part of the activity that would. certainly, have 
proceeded with or without the Russian revolution. Russian events acted as a 
further catalyst, as a reminder of the need for profound change lest the forces 
of unrest and distrust surge out of control. Bolshevism was seen by the 
liberals as *the perverted child of popular distress, political and industrial 
violence. and individual and social frustration', and it was assumed that the 
only cure was, as the New Republic put it, for society 'to accomplish by 
democratic methods and without violence the revolutionary improvement in 
the condition of the poor and the dispossessed that Bolshevism is attempting 
to accomplish by violence’.’ 
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Charles Edward Russell eloquently elaborated on that presumption when 
he claimed in early 1919 that ‘Bolshevism is not a disease of the brain’, as 
so many conservatives charged. but rather ‘a product of certain conditions ... 
a protest against what men consider great, organized and intolerably wrong’. 
According to Russell. most workers had been conscious for years of the 
injustice in the present distribution of wealth and of political power, and they 
had been reacting in different ways against "the unfairness of the present 
system’. Bolshevism was only one of these reactions.’ ‘The sane way to deal 
with the Bolshevik menace is to acknowledge the justice of labour's cause 
and the real position, hitherto obscured, that labour occupies in the world's 
affairs’, Russell wrote, adding that 


We may as well recognize the fact that the thesis with which Lenin 
started is substantially sound. Far as he went in the application, strange 
as have been his wanderings in the region of madness, he began with 
undeniable truths. Hitherto industry in this world has been arranged, as 
he said. on a basis lop-sided and unfair ... We have come to a point 
where we can no longer proceed under it. The question is whether we 
shall do away with it justly and soberly. after the manner of reasoning 
men. or whether we shall cling to it unti! Bolshevism or another 
eruption still more terrible ... Changed it must be, and will be. but not 
by Bolshevism or Anarchism: not by shooting men and starving 
children. The doom of the competitive system is inevitable and not far 
off; the cooperative system that will take its place is already in sight. 
By no possibility can the substitution of the one for the other be 
prevented if civilization is to continue.’ 


President Wilson explicitly associated himself with the thesis by stressing 
that the world war was above all about ‘lifling’. not merely safeguarding, the 
rights of the labouring classes to political and economic power. about 
"fighting for democracy in a larger sense than can be expressed in any 
political terms'.* According to him. ‘the general body of men have grown 
impatient at the failure to bring about necessary reform" and the war had 
awakened the peoples to a realisation of the 'inadequacy and inefficiency of 
their methods of government. and to the need of permanent and far-reaching 
changes in these methods’? It was according to the wishes of these 
“unorganized and inarticulate’ people that Wilson intended to restructure the 
world system, for, as he emphasised in New York in September 1918 and 
again in Milan in January 1919. these, the working peoples of the world, had 
realised better than all others how necessary it was to devolve power to them 
and to deny it to nationalist and capitalist selfishness.* ‘The whole world was 
disturbed by this question long before the Bolsheviki came into power’, 

Wilson stressed at the beginning of the Peace Conference. 'Seeds need soil, 
and the Bolsheviki seeds found the soil already prepared for them.”’ 
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Later Wilson was even more explicit about the justification for 
Bolshevism and about the parallels between the liberal and the Bolshevik 
agendas for the post-war world. He admitted privately that Bolshevik ‘theory 
had some advantages but the trouble was that an attempt was being made to 
accomplish it in a wrong way’. There were ‘many things in the Bolshevik 
programme that he could almost agree to’, he told his personal physician. 
‘Some of the motives of the Bolsheviks have been developed entirely 
through the pressure of the capitalists, who have disregarded the rights of the 
workers every where.'* That the Bolshevik leaders, on a personal level, were 
‘consummate sneaks’ with ‘no high motives’? and not actually sincerely 
desirous of solving the social problem, only of manipulating the sense of 
injustice that it occasioned, further underlined the necessity of the liberals 
providing alternative, constructive leadership. 


Determining the World into Social Democracy 


Driven by such an assessment. the Allied left hoped that the peace 
settlement. domestic and international, would fulfil their socialistic 
aspirations without recourse to revolutionary violence which they feared 
would bring about a reactionary backlash. At the very core of this liberal 
expectation lay the League of Nations, to Wilson and to his supporters most 
intimately connected with the project of dislodging adherents from 
Bolshevism. Depending on its degree of correspondence with the wishes of 
the majority of ordinary working peoples, its eventual nature could be 
expected either to assure or to prevent the peoples of the world making the 
choice in favour of slower types of reform. 

As in the wartime debates on future international organisation, so now in 
the peacemaking, the left stressed that the League of Nations should not be 
limited to the arbitration of international disputes or to collective security 
tasks. It would not suffice to make the world safe for democracy but 
democracy itself would have to be recast. Only by redefining democracy in 
social and industrial terms and then determining the world into such social 
democracy could the social rootedness of conflict be removed and the world 
be made safe for all times. All those on the left could indeed emphatically 
agree with President Wilson's Fourteen and Additional and Supplementary 
Points of the peace settlement. relating to the general principles of consent of 
the governed, international law and public accountability of politicians." The 
new liberals, however, could not regard these points as sufficient in 
themselves. They agreed that the peace would have to perpetuate free trade 
- which all of the left saw as intrinsic to cooperative life — and that it would 
have to end secret diplomacy, imperialist foreign policy and repressive 
domination over peoples, whether internal or external. Many of these 
demands were clearly of classical, rather than new, liberal rootage (and as 
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such acceptable to many laissez-faire conservatives as well), and adherence 
to them did not importantly illuminate what was peculiar to the new liberal 
movement. But Wilson formulated his Points in such general terms that the 
left could easily give them their chosen interpretation, as broad as it wished. 
and to insist that, when properly understood, they actually implied a wholly 
new approach to intemational affairs. The crucial point about the left's 
interpretation of the Points was that they should create new international 
instruments for social reform. What was envisioned was the 
internationalisation of many of the measures that had been central to new 
liberal, and socialist, programmes before the war. 

The New York Nation and the Survey showed a mild form of this 
determination when they advised that the ‘removal of the politico-economic 
causes of strife’ should be the first priority in peacemaking. Only 'far- 
reaching economic re-adjustments' could truly pacify the world, for unless 
these were achieved, the governments would continue to be that agency of 
exploitation which had led to the Bolshevik reaction in the first place." More 
radical were the demands of the New Appeal and those of the main social 
democrat publicists associated with it. William English Walling insisted that 
the League be empowered to use international taxation to equalise conditions 
on a coordinated and central plan. and John Spargo demanded ‘a 
democratically organised world-state’ with an elected parliament invested 
with coercive powers." 

These demands materialised in the particular form of international labour 
legislation. Throughout the war inter-Allied labour and socialist movements 
had been calling for an international organisation. additional to the League 
itself, where representatives of labour could raise issues of interest to the 
working class and to work to remove the social causes of conflicts. Some 
advocates of such an organisation, such as George Barnes and Arthur 
Henderson, both Labour ministers in the Lloyd George coalition 

government, originally envisioned a 'super-Parliament with self-contained 
powers for international legislation and enforcement which could create ‘a 
common mind in the world’ predicated on ‘the complete democratization of 
every country’. The more moderate advocates, among them Samuel 
Gompers, the chairman of the American Federation of Labor (AFL), wished 
for the international codification of principles. assuring the 'self- 
determinism of the workers’, not organisation and coercion." Still others 
insisted on both the codification of such interim principles and on an 
“International Legislature’ which would ultimately bring about ‘the abolition 
of the capitalist system itself’. That this latter demand, offered by the inter- 
Allied socialist movement's Berne Conference, was supported even by that 
previously principled American opponent of collectivism, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, highlighted the increasingly radical trend in liberal thinking."* In fact 
the whole of the Allied left joined in demanding that the several principles 
first proposed by the AFL in 1914 be made the irreducible basis of the peace 
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settlement — that workers be guaranteed a central and meaningful role in 
national decision making; that collective bargaining, freedom to associate, 
freedom of agitation and of assembly be assured; that free trade be 
implemented; that the eight-hour day be instituted universally; that labour 
never again be regarded as ‘a commodity’; and that the League of Nations 
work to ‘secure justice’ on such a basis. By 1919 there was added the 
demands for universal state-provided social security, minimum wages, 
education and health services.” The pressure exerted on the liberal 
governments for these ends was considerable, sustained and well organised." 

The International Labour Organisation (ILO) that emerged from 
Versailles did not actually create an international super-Parliament, but it did, 
for the first time in history, oblige all nations to recognise and implement in 
national legislation those standards of labour rights and conditions that the 
AFL had demanded in 1914. The several AFL items were incorporated into 
the Charter of the ILO almost in toto and verbatim. The ILO also created a 
tripartite system of international consultation and legislation where labour 
unions for the first time were recognised as equal partners with governments 
and employers. This meant, in fact, the international acceptance of collective 
bargaining. Furthermore, the permanent Labour Office of the ILO was 
invested with a staff, a director and funds of its own, and given the task of 
building public opinion for the further elaboration of labour and social 
legislation in the near future." 

Such provisions went to the core of the liberal conception of the League, 
tirelessly reiterated in the months before, and they were thus presented by 
Wilson and Lloyd George. The latter pointedly recommended the League on 
the strength of this “great world scheme" of the ILO,” and Wilson himself 
appealed for support from the organised labour movement by claiming that 
what had been achieved in the area of labour legislation constituted *one of 
the great progressive achievements of the Peace Conference, something from 
which peoples the world over may take courage and hope and confidence in 
a better future’. The liberals’ ‘first aspiration’ seemed to him to have been 
met?! 

President Wilson was to return to the theme of labour legislation in the 
coming months in some more detail, and in the meantime it was, above all, 
George Barnes, the British Labour leader, who the most clearly argued the 
liberal case for using the League to stop Bolshevism, yet advance socialism. 
He emphasised that ‘universal peace’ could only be assured if ‘a secure basis 
for prosperity and contentment of all classes in all countries’ was achieved, 
and that this was only possible through such an 'amelioration' as could come 
from an absolute guarantee of the labour rights as enunciated by the AFL. 
International legislation had to be used to achieve this end because no other 
coercive instrument sufficed any longer to assure compliance. Barnes was 
convinced that the several Western governments would push the ILO to more 
and more radical reforms than those officially codified, because he expected 
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socialists soon to take control of those governments. Especially at that point 
would the ILO become the ‘international Soviet of an evolutionary and 
constructive kind" that could successfully challenge Bolshevism and occupy 
its place.” 

It was evident that the kind of anti-Bolshevik function that such an 
organisation would serve could not be of immediate use. The entire 
conception rested on the assumption that there was time to redress 
grievances and that the promise to do that through the League would be 
enough to quell disturbed spirits in the meauwhile. Faithful to their 
evolutionary assumptions. both Wilson and the larger movement on the left 
kept stressing that the new world order would be a slow growth. Therefore 
they preferred not to set down definite policies on how to deal with existing 
Bolshevism, but to wait for the slow unfolding of the anti-Bolshevik promise 
in the new League. To create an essentially social democratic world order 
was to supply all those social rearrangements that were seen as the reasons 
for the Bolsheviks’ appeal, yet avoid the particular mistakes of the 
Bolsheviks. For the Allied left. this was sufficient and indeed ample 
anticommunism. 


Building the Collectivist State 


Equally importantly, liberals intended to deepen and quicken collectivist 
social reform at home. This complement to international reorganisation. 
partly offered as an exemplary of what the ILO was to prescribe the world 
over, was greatly facilitated by the extension of executive authority that the 
war situation imposed on Britain and America. Indeed, much of the left gave 
the war its enthusiastic support on the assumption that it could be used to 
perpetuate the long sought-after collective order. Other elements on the left 
did deem that the particular kind of collectivism brought about a mutant and 
undesirable form, yet continued to argue for socialisation as such. It was 
clear that various sides of the new liberal and social democratic compound 
looked forward to a new post-war age of collective and social democratic 
organisation, and that this expectation was both irrespective of their anti- 
communism and a mode of it. Politicians of the left used the spectre of 
Bolshevism as a lever with which to assuage more conservative elements of 
the body politic to accept further social reformism. Yet they were dedicated 
to such reform from ideological reasons above and beyond anticommunism. 
During the war the Wilson administration showed a readiness to use the 
new powers that it had been granted in the Lever Act of 1917, circumspectly 
yet pointedly. On two occasions President Wilson greatly tightened 
progressive income and corporate profits taxation; he also tried to force the 
eight-hour day on all companies accepting government contracts, fixed 
prices and controlled transport and commodities, compelled business to 
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accept collective bargaining and existing working conditions and instituted 
federal housing projects and federal social insurance to those in the armed 
services or their dependants. The new government agencies that were set up 
had practically dictatorial powers in their areas of responsibility, powers that 
ranged from general control over natural resources and their allocation to the 
right to prescribe what products were produced with what materials, how 
many trunks travelling salesmen could carry and how often elevator 
operators could stop. The Food Administration even took it upon itself to 
rule that in restaurants no bread could be eaten before the first course, only 
one kind of meat, only half-an-ounce of butter per person and no sugar. 
From the Food Administration and the Housing Bureau to the United States 
Employment Agency and the National War Labor Board, these agencies 
introduced a completely unprecedented level of collective and central 
direction in the United States economy, in industry, transport and 
communication. 

In a host of suggestive ways, organised labour was also treated with 
extreme friendliness by the Wilson administration. The National War Labor 
Board (NWLB), under the co-chairmanship of the increasingly paternalist 
William Howard Taft and the radical reformer Frank P. Walsh, started with a 
view on labour-management co-partnership that was close to the NCF's but 
eventually reached a radical programme, since characterised as 'a legal 
revolution’. This revolution was strictly enforced. Not only did the NWLB 
guarantee existing health, wage and working conditions, but it also supported 
plans for a uniform minimum wage and for the eight-hour day, and, most 
importantly, declared that collective bargaining could not be interfered with 
by any company in any manner ‘whatsoever’. Employees discharged for 
union activities were. as a matter of policy, reinstated and given 
compensation. and several large companies were subjected to severe 
penalties upon non-compliance.” 

By the administration at large, many strikes were also countenanced 
rather than forcefully suppressed as wartime treason, as conservatives 
insisted. and even violence by the IWW was dealt with a degree of 
understanding, through negotiation and concessions. The President himself 
insisted that only those shown to be subversive. not merely socialist in their 
principles, should be prosecuted under wartime legislation, and he personally 
intervened to secure pardons for leading IWW activists, in order to prove to 
the Bolsheviks that the United States was on the side of social democracy.” 
Wilson also lent the government's authority to the thesis that IWW violence 
was a reaction to social ills and capitalist malpractice. Certainly, the federal 
government, belatedly, on several occasions used troops to break IWW 
strikes that seemed to threaten war production, but just as often it was local 
vigilante groups drawn from patriotic societies that acted instead of the 
government, something that President Wilson regarded as ‘very dangerous’ 
and that led him to set up a special commission to find alternative methods 
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for dealing with the disturbances. This Mediation Commission concluded 
that employer intransigence and poor social conditions, not the Bolsheviks, 
were to be blamed.** The American Federation of Labor was represented on 
this Commission and on several of the wartime agencies, and President 
Wilson frequently consulted its leaders on a variety of issues." In hindsight, 
it was clear that the rudiments of a corporatist economic and political order 
were being created. 

Further, the AFL and socialists like Spargo and Russell were enlisted in 
a government-sponsored American Alliance for Labor and Democracy 
(AALD). an organisation which had as its brief to seize all opportunities to 
"increase our political and industrial democracy, and to extend the influence 
of labor in industrial affairs’. The AALD kept stressing that the war was ‘for 
the furtherance and extension of democracy’. not just for its preservation. ™ 
The new war information agency, the Committee of Public Information 
(CPI) was, just as conservatives claimed, used to popularise the concepts of 
increased collectivism and social and industrial democracy. Staffed by the 
most advanced liberals and socialists, the organisation consciously tried to 
instil in the population greater dedication to the war by arguing that it would 
usher in, as George Creel, its head, said. ‘the highest degree of socialization’. 
including workers’ control of industries. Indeed, some material submitted to 
the CPI by the AALD had to be withheld from publication out of a fear that 
conservatives would regard it as fully Bolshevik.” 

Both John Spargo and Charles Edward Russell took part in the CPI 
propaganda, and neither of them had any compunction in associating the 
Wilson administration's plans with socialism. Indeed. both of them argued — 
for the CPI — that the war would finally produce socialism in the United 
States if only the moment were seized. for the war had proven the 
insufficiency and inefficiency of the capitalist mode of production and 
highlighted the exploitation that was intrinsic to it.” To further work for that 
end, the anti-Bolshevik socialists also set up the new Nationalist Party in late 
1917, with a programme stressing ‘greatly increased centralized 
responsibility’ and the ‘policy of public ownership to be progressively 
applied to the organized capital of the nation to whatever extent may prove 
to be necessary to make the tools of industry freely accessible to the workers 
who use them’."' 

In Great Britain. too. the liberals in the Lloyd George coalition 
government used similar vehicles for similar ends. Government-sponsored 
propaganda for collectivism emanated from the War Emergency National 
Workers Committee (WENWC), a labour action group composed of unions. 
Labour Party activists, Hyndman’s Social Democratic Federation and the 
Fabian Society. The WENWC advocated government controls, labour 
representation on new government agencies, increased taxation. 
unemployment relief, the withholding of ali unearned income and several 
other social reforms. These measures were supposed to create, as Hyndman 
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stressed, ‘the supreme bureaucracy of Class-State-Socialism' that was the 
first post-capitalist stage on the road to socialism.” While that demand was 
broadcast, the government asserted centralised control of industry through 
agencies which took over the railroads, the coal mines, shipping and food 
production. The government set rents, wages and prices, and pre-war health 
and unemployment insurance systems were elaborated.” Considerable 
latitude was also allowed for labour unions’ activities and demands — 
measures ranging from the enforcement of collective bargaining and existing 
labour rights to the establishment of the local Whitley Councils for 
labour-management co-partnerships, and to the role that organised Labour 
was allotted inside the government, especially in the Ministry of Labour. If 
in the United States membership in the AFL had risen by 70 per cent in the 
war years, in Britain the rise in unionised labour was almost as significant at 
50 per cent.“ 

It was intended both in Britain and in America that such wartime 
collectivism be carried over into the post-war world, indeed greatly 
amplified. The Lloyd George government drew plans for far-ranging new 
reforms for the post-war world, and Lloyd George himself underlined the 
corporatist and authoritarian nature of the envisioned new order by exerting 
himself on behalf of a fusion of the two main parties to create an efficient 
bureaucratic machine above party politics. 5 In the United States no such 
clear-cut programmes of future action were drawn up or broadcast by the 
Wilson administration, though in mid May 1919 the President did appeal to 
the Congress to legislate a new national labour charter. He also 
recommended legislation against profiteers, for the licensing of all 
companies engaged in inter-state commerce, and for the compulsory 
disclosure of corporate profits. Later on Wilson also convened a special 
industrial conference to plan for co-partnership.? The ultimately 
unsuccessful attempt was also made, especially by the Secretary of War, to 
retain governmental control and ownership of water power for as long as 
would be deemed necessary." That Wilson abstained from proposing social 
reform bills of his own was partly owing to his realisation that the 
Republican-controlled Congress was certain to defeat any such programmes. 

That eventually the administration's reformist impulse dried up, should 
not, however, be taken as a sign that it lacked in reformist intent or that it did 
not, in late 1918, seriously expect a new collectivist future. That the contrary 
was the case could clearly be seen in the many statements of leading 
government representatives who made no secret of their hopes. Projecting 
into the post-war world, Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, argued in late 
1918 that Americans would not really remain free if any of the recently 
achieved 'social and industrial rights! were relinquished, and Secretary of 
Navy Josephus Daniels, stressed that *we will not be afraid in peace to do 
revolutionary things, seeing we have become accustomed to doing them 
during the war’. Daniels was explicit that such ‘revolutionary things’ meant 
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‘government ownership as the best method’ to assure 'a more equitable 
division between capital and labor'. The Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, also emphasised that the war was creating a new ‘consciousness’ 
and a ‘new sense, a social as distinguished from a personal sense’ which 
would lead to ‘socialization’ in industry. while Secretary of Labor, William 
B. Wilson, affirmed that the Marxian dictum of giving to every worker the 
‘full social value of what his labor produces’ was ‘a truism’, and that 
legislation to that effect was the only proper anti-Bolshevism. The co- 
chairman of the National War Labor Bureau, Frank P. Walsh, a known 
Bolshevik sympathiser, boldly claimed that the administration’s task was the 
creation of ‘industrial democracy’ and the destruction of the ‘economic 
serfdom’ of capitalism.” 

All these measures and tendencies could be seen as issuing from the 
underlying materialist assumption that newer liberalism shared with 
Bolshevism, one that postulated that social conditions were the cause of 
excessive counter-reactions. As both Senator Sherman and Ralph Easley, the 
head of the NCF, noted, the liberal intellectuals of the AALD and the CPI 
regarded all revolutionary violence as temporary. as a necessary price to be 
paid for progress. as ‘the result of a nervous condition striking out against the 
oppressions which caused it’. The liberals’ contention that violence was 
preventable only through a removal of the ‘social conditions’ out of which it 
arose, by redistributing wealth, by building a new world order and generally 
by giving the agitators whatever they wanted. struck their critics as a piece 
of special pleading. To do that would bring about socialism, which was of 
course the aim of those who made the argument." There was much truth to 
this kind of criticism on an epistemological level. but, for the liberal 
governments, wartime reform was more a case of expediential additions of 
collectivism acquired whenever the general constellation seemed appropriate 
than a case of determined and planned campaigns for social democracy here 
and now. Their conception of anticommunism was predicated on the idea 
that social conditions were responsible for violence and that the way to 
prevent violent transformations at home was to transform peacefully, 
preventatively, but out of a conviction that pre-existed Bolshevism and that, 
in a way, was irrelevant to it. 


Steadying the Bolsheviks 


It was only a natural accompaniment to domestic reform for the liberals to 
advocate action in Russia directed at the correction of perceived social 
injustices there. During and immediately after the war this meant to 
materially aid and philosophically encourage the Bolsheviks, thus to keep 
them from aligning with Germany. to moderate them through contact and to 
direct their efforts towards social democracy, and also to further inspire the 
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populations of the West with the spectacle of change successfully carried out. 
]t was called the effort to 'steady' the radicals — a phrase that became a 
favourite on the left. Simply put, the liberal anticommunist solution for 
Russia, and for countries in a situation similar to hers, was to remove the 
social roots of excessive revolutionary reactions. This could only be done 
through ordered collectivist social reform. 

A group of American liberals, most of them impressed by Bolshevik 
peace tactics and not subscribing to the German agent thesis, thus founded, 
in early 1918, the League to Aid and Cooperate with Russia (LACR) with 
the object of acquainting the American people with the achievements of the 
revolution — the advances in industrial democracy most importantly — so that 
liberals could promote effective, organised material assistance to the 
progressive forces of Russia." Senator Borah, a member, argued in a late 
1917 article that provided the initial impetus for the League, that if the 
Bolsheviks were not assisted Russia would slip back into a repressive and 
reactionary bureaucracy — maybe into German hands. It was therefore 
incumbent upon the United States as the foremost liberal nation to teach the 
Russians how to use their new freedom for progressive, yet controlled ends. 
To 'direct their movement along practical lines' and to create 'regulated 
liberty’ in Russia and in the world required, according to him, that the United 
States send advisers and material aid to the Bolsheviks, and also recognise 
the Bolshevik regime." The LACR therefore proposed a large-scale 
assistance programme consisting of supplies, the rebuilding of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. purchases of raw materials, cooperation in recreating a 
Russian army and general on-the-spot advice." In Britain a similar, though 
unorganised. campaign was underway from early 1918 in the periodicals of 
the left and in Parliament, and identical arguments about the moderating 
influence of aid and advice were advanced there. 

It was assumed that the Bolsheviks did not want to allow German 
penetration of Russia but could not resist unless thus aided by the West, and 
that if they were aided they would quickly proceed towards Western-style 
social democracy. Those liberals the most excited about the aid and 
assistance project made it explicit that they regarded the Bolsheviks' social 
reform agenda already as co-terminous with their own efforts at home. Other 
proponents of aid thought that the aim should be to induce a degree of 
moderation in the Bolsheviks, in other words, to bring them to social 
democracy rather than to move liberalism closer to them. 

The plans for humanitarian assistance and technical direction that derived 
from this analysis of Bolshevism included those devised by President Wilson 
and his officials during the First World War. During 1918, negotiations for 
cooperation with the Bolsheviks were conducted by interested individuals 
affiliated with the LACR, and the President even considered recognition 
before eventually rejecting the finalised proposals, having by then come to 
regard the Bolsheviks as German agents." Instead, he continued to search for 
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other groupings which the United States could help, ‘the submerged but 
potential elements', as the New York Nation put it, or the 'several nuclei of 
self-governing-authority'. as Wilson himself called them. These could be the 
cooperatives which found increasing support on the left or indeed the 
pronouncedly anti-German and anti-Bolshevik military groups that had 
begun to be created in the south of Russia and in Siberia. Wilson himself 
seems to have placed greater hopes on the latter. and he acquiesced in an 
early British plan to aid one of these, the Cossack army of General Kaledin." 
But above all he was interested in creating the economic conditions that 
would allow ordered development. Out of these wishes arose several plans 
for an economic commission, many of them influenced by advice from the 
LACR.^ 

President Wilson juxtaposed, and greatly preferred, the economic 
commission plans to the proposals for a military solution that had begun to 
be offered by conservatives, and in a strictly war-related sense, by the British 
and French military authorities." During the first seven months of 1918, the 
Allies exerted intense pressure on Wilson to participate or acquiesce in the 
sending of two military expeditions, one to the north of Russia and one to 
Siberia. President Wilson regarded the proposed intervention as ‘a political 
adventure, the far-reaching effect of which is impossible to foresee', and he 
stubbornly refused on a mixture of ideological. pragmatic and opportunistic 
grounds." When in August. 1918 the President finally saw his way to agree 
to the intervention he consented, it would seem. above all to assure that he 
retained the Allied governments’ goodwill, until the post-war moment when 
he would need their cooperation in creating his new world order.” 

Yet, importantly, the liberal wish to redress social conditions as the 
breeding-ground of Bolshevism was also very much at the centre of Wilson's 
wartime Russian intervention. In the aide-mémoire that he used to outline his 
thinking. and in private expressions of purpose. Wilson emphasised that he 
envisioned the distribution of manufactured articles and food only and that 
military contingents were sent in primarily to supervise this humanitarian 
work. If the United States detected any other intentions — that of 
‘intervention in her internal affairs’ was specifically mentioned — he would 
immediately withdraw from even such a limited operation.? Wilson was in 
fact engaging in a liberal intervention for social control. What the President's 
plans indicated was the pervasiveness of the materialist assumption that 
Bolshevik excesses were rooted in social conditions and the expectation that 
spontaneous moderation — social control, in other words — would result from 
considered assistance to existing progressive movements. Throughout, his 
assumption was that only through material assistance and guidance could the 
revolutionary forces in Russia proceed in acceptably peaceful ways towards 
Shared goals. The President, in short, wanted to lead the liberal and 
socialistic movement of the world, to secure it from what he called ‘its 
ignoble part' and to do this in a very practical way, starting in Russia.” 
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When the Allies began to ask for more troops and for externally decided 
political action in Siberia, the President indignantly refused to countenance 
anything but relief and assistance." He would stay true to his liberal, 
materialist appreciation of the origins of revolutionary excesses. Similarly, 
British Labour and the more radical Democrats in America accepted the 
intervention as a regrettable war measure, but emphasised that it should not 
be allowed to be transmuted into any sort of attempt to destroy socialism in 
Russia. Thus former Prime Minister Asquith emphasised in fully Wilsonian 
vein that the intervention troops must not *be used as a way of forcing any 
particular government on Russia'.? As an inter-Allied socialist and labour 
conference put it, only by thus limiting the interference to humanitarian 
assistance could the ‘beneficent fruits of the Revolution ... be made 


ui 


permanently secure’. 


Smothering Bolshevism with Food 


After the First World War Wilson intended to continue the liberal programme 
of aid to induce moderation. He stood in readiness eventually to assist in the 
spontaneous efforts at self-controlled progress that he had detected in his 
aide-mémoire of July 1918, and in the meantime he insisted on the territorial 
inviolability of the old Russian empire and would not countenance any 
attempts by the British, French and Japanese intervention forces to annex 
parts of the country or to insinuate themselves into positions of exploitation." 
He refused all demands for continued military intervention (though could not 
actually withdraw American forces because of Russian weather 
conditions),* stressing that the old regime had been ‘even more disastrous 
than the present one’ and that "we should be fighting against the current of 
the times if we tried to prevent Russia from finding her own path to 
freedom'. The President was willing to use military force against the 
Bolsheviks only if they attacked any of their neighbouring countries, and in 
stark contrast with the conservative analysis he emphasised that the ideas of 
Bolshevism could not themselves affect the much better educated and 
prosperous peoples of the West.” 

Wilson and Lloyd George also invited the Bolsheviks to a special peace 
conference (the Prinkipo plan) where they promised that the Allies would 
"recognize the revolution without reservation, and will in no way, and in no 
circumstances, aid or give countenance to any attempt at counter-revolution'. 
Instead, if the Bolsheviks agreed to a cease-fire, the United States promised 
to hurry technical and material assistance to them.** It was also indicative of 
the President's intentions that he decided to have the progressive publicist 
William Allen White, well known as sympathetic to Wilson's reform 
Schemes, and, more importantly, the Christian Socialist George Herron as the 
delegates who were to meet the Bolsheviks. White was on record as a 
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supporter of Senator Borah’s Russian proposals, and Herron, mistakenly, 
was thought to be.? 

Prinkipo failed relatively quickly and was supplanted by the so-called 
Hoover-Nansen plan. the logical policy result of all theories on the social 
rootedness of Bolshevism. lf the rationale behind the ILO was the 
satisfaction of working-class political grievances at home, with the 
Hoover-Nansen plan it was supposed that the Western countries could 
moderate the Bolshevik leadership abroad or cause its substitution by 
socialist moderation. incorporate Russia into the Western community. 
prescribe peaceful methods for solving differences and remove the causes of 
Bolshevism through an application of carefully controlled and directed 
assistance. The putative final fruition of Wilson's revictualling ambitions. 
this plan was intended to provide a neutral country or combination of 
countries with the facilities necessary to start food and other humanitarian 
assistance in Russia. on the condition that the Bolsheviks promised to desist 
from belligerent action across certain defined boundaries and from 
subsidising revolutionary violence abroad. 

Herbert Hoover, the man in charge as the Allied Food Commissioner, was 
also insistent that the President himself should publicly applaud the basic 
aspirations of Bolshevism. "show its true social ends; rap our own 
reactionaries for their destruction of social betterment and thereby their 
stimulation of Bolshevism: point. however, to the steady progress of real 
democracy in these roads of social betterment’. Hoover stressed also that "the 
political danger of the spread of Bolshevism by propaganda is a direct factor 
of the social and political development of the population which they try to 
impregnate'." As this advice showed, instead of the conservative 
propagation of counter-ideas Hoover preferred to attack the perceived social 
rootedness of the Bolshevik appeal. He supposed that a simultaneous 
application of material alleviation and ideological guidance would allow the 
Russians to return to ordered progress and enlightened. spontaneous social 
control. The liberal conclusion was further underlined by Hoover's assurance 
that the Bolsheviks did not intend to spread their doctrines or rule through 
military means." 

The argumentation was, of course, eminently acceptable to the trans- 
Atlantic left which described the Hoover-Nansen initiative as the rightful 
policy of 'practical Christianity that would 'accelerate' the process of 
Bolshevik moderation, supposedly already underway.” It was expected that 
the Hoover-Nansen and Prinkipo initiatives together would lead to an 
eventual recognition of a moderated Bolshevik regime. That leftist 
newspapers also began suddenly to argue that the Red Terror had ended, that 
the Bolsheviks had the support of the majority of Russians and that they were 
still potentially capable of building a real industrial democracy.” betrayed 


again the persistent belief in human reasonableness that so characterised the 
liberal approach. 
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Peaceful, Ordered Revolution 


What separated Woodrow Wilson and his partisans from the more radical 
liberals was the President's assumption that liberal collectivism, that is, 
social democracy. would eventually triumph even through a policy of 
relative international inaction, the policy then known as watchful waiting. 
Liberals like Colcord. Villard and Borah feared that such waiting would be 
used by the enemies of progress and that Wilson would prove a ‘weak and 
unsteady reed’ when confronted with the expected further demands of the 
conservatives for military intervention.” It was that growing suspicion that 
during 1919 undermined Wilson's position to an increasing degree and made 
it very difficult for him to deliver the new, social democratic world order that 
he had promised as the liberal anticommunist policy. 

But when it came to the ideas that President Wilson had articulated during 
the war and in early 1919 it was very clear that he stood for the liberal view 
of Bolshevism. more prominently than anyone else. On that level, the left, in 
Britain, on the European continent. and, to a diminishing degree, in America, 
regarded Woodrow Wilson as the foremost champion of their movement. 
Though ‘no Socialist’, according to George Lansbury of the British Labour 
Party, ‘he is the one figure who stands for the International’. His conception 
of ‘peaceful, ordered revolution’ would lead to ‘the true International 
Socialist Commonwealth'.* H.M. Hyndman and FJ. Gould of the Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF) were also convinced that only Wilson had the 
insight and determination to produce a working and enlightened peace 
settlement — one that would have to include nationalisation of basic industries, 
assure decent wages and working conditions, and give more power to the 
working class.“ Russell, Watling and others of the Social Democratic League 
of America emphasised that Wilson's plans for a new world order were 
‘identical’ with world social democracy, indeed its only hope." 

"That the great conflict will leave the world a Socialistic world is admitted 
even by Socialists’, the New York Nation confidently stated in early 1918. 
"This is not an epigram, but matter-of-fact.” The post-war world would be one 
of ‘State Socialism’ — of expanded and ‘exalted’ government authority and 
control, of nationalisation of utilities, of social taxation and of general 
‘cooperation’ — and the system would arise as a matter of ‘moral claim’. 
Elaborating on that prediction, John Dewey emphasised how the right of 
private profit would after the war give way to 'social requirements', 
democratic control of resources and the ‘socialisation of industry’. The New 
Republic and the New Appeal agreed and, importantly, further asserted that 
world social democracy could achieve none of this without Woodrow Wilson: 
his programme was the programme of socialist economic democracy.* 

The endeavours of the liberals, social democrats and President Wilson 
could be seen as variations on, or as sub-species of, a general set of attitudes. 
Emphases might have been different in several instances but the common 
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pursuit was that of a more socialised state and world, to be achieved as an 
alternative to the Bolshevik system, and one that by its mere existence would 
drain Bolshevism of its appeal. President Wilson intended to concentrate on 
creating the institutional structure within which the process would unfold 
and which hopefully would perpetuate the new order. His effort was not so 
much about dealing with the Bolshevism that existed in Russia as about 
removing all excuses for its growth elsewhere in the world. Above all, all 
strands of liberal and socialist thinking regarded the problem of international 
communism as a problem of the conditions that had produced the need for 
the excesses inherent in it, and therefore thought that the cures also had to be 
sought in underlying social realities rather than in outer manifestations. This 
syllogism was the core of the liberal anticommunist effort. Put differently, 
the modern Anglo-American liberal movement intended in 1919 to create a 
world order which produced that level of collective social control that they 
regarded as sufficient for the prevention of further Bolshevik outbreaks and 


as necessary for the creation of their own long-term goal of a more socialised 
state and society. 
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Roads to Self-Control 


Conservative anti-collectivism developed into anticommunism once it was 
concluded that the agendas of liberalism and Bolshevism were mutually 
reinforcing. This took place during the year 1919, when the consolidation of 
social control convinced the political right that liberals would never defeat 
Bolshevism but that they would rather lead the West to conditions of 
socialism by other means, through their domestic and international 
collectivism and their appeasement of the Bolshevik regime. Instead of the 
policy of waiting and internationalism, seemingly calculated to assure a 
socialist victory, conservatives began from late 1918 to demand that all 
available resources — political, military, economic, ideological and spiritual 
- be employed in the destruction of Bolshevism abroad and liberalism at 
home. The term anticommunism covered this dual purpose. 

The formation of the conservative approach began during the First 
World War and was originally centred on the forceful removal of the 
Bolsheviks from the collectivist equation, through a military intervention. 
The sine qua non of conservative anticommunism. military inter- 
ventionism, was intended as the first instalment in a larger policy that 
would reintroduce self-control throughout the world. the removal of the 
main disturbers of such self-control seen as the indispensable beginning. 
Both the paternalists and the laissez-faire conservatives agreed on this 
during the war, and their relative disagreement related to the other 
measures with which they wanted to supplement the military means. Once 
the war had ended and the German-Bolshevik linkage did not loom as 
central as before — but the liberal push for increased collectivism and 
internationalism did — the two strands of conservatism began to develop 
their more distinctive and particular policy preferences. Self-control was 
what all conservatives desired, that is, control not organised and not 
external but coming from internalised correct ideas. For the more vocal 
element of the movement. the paternalist conservatives, this desiderata 
meant the use of state powers for the destruction of the carriers of false 
ideas — through military intervention — and the inculcation, and didactic 
practical application, of the proper ideas — through limited social reform 
and a League to Enforce Peace-type League of Nations. From the laissez- 
faire perspective, proper anti-collectivist inculcation meant above all a 
campaign for ideological reawakening and the scaling back of the 
collectivism already instituted. 
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Though war-related at the outset, the pursuit of military intervention in fact 
contained all along the significant ideological assumptions of the right. For 
whereas Wilson hoped to intervene in Russia through economic assistance in 
order to remove the conditions that were seen as driving people to Bolshevik 
violence, conservatives hoped to intervene militarily so as to remove the 
geostrategic threat of the Bolshevik-German alliance and to destroy the 
ideological core that was emanating socialist inspiration to the West. They put 
their faith in the frequently referred to ‘real Russia’, or ‘the saving remnant’, 
which denoted all mildly liberal, constitutional, often monarchist, always 
anti-German and anti-Bolshevik groupings in Russia — ‘all those’, as the 
Morning Post put it, "who desire to restore law and order, to establish a 
constitution, to reconstruct the machinery of government. and to eliminate the 
German from his country’.' These people were regarded as the natural leaders 
of Russia, comparable to Western conservatives in that they, too, were 
engaged in opposing the disintegrating influences of modernity and socialism. 

From mid-1918, writers in the leading conservative newspapers, British 
parliamentary conservatives Sir Henry Page Croft and Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and others began to demand a military intervention in Russia in order to 
reconstitute an eastern front in the war against Germany and also to rally the 
"forces of law and order’ around a ‘Constitutional Czar’. this person to act to 
eradicate the Bolshevik ‘virus’ before it could infest the West." So pointed 
were the ideological undertones of this campaign that Foreign Secretary 
Balfour, himself a conservative and not adverse to military anticommunism, 
was concerned lest it add to President Wilson's misgivings and defeat the 
project. Balfour indeed intervened with the President to claim that no 
monarchist or other conservative valuations were attached to the wartime 
proposals.* 

In Wilson’s own country, however, the supporters of military 
interventionism were the most prominent conservative politicians, and they 
did make their valuations clear. Theodore Roosevelt was among the first 
major politicians to demand the forceful destruction of the Bolshevik regime. 
He defended his position from the beginning not only with arguments on the 
geostrategic threats implicit in a German domination of Russia but also with 
statements on the ‘anarchist’ nature of Bolshevism that made it an ‘enemy of 
the free peoples’ .* Similarly, William Howard Taft suggested, in June 1918, 
that intervention was needed for two reasons: ‘first, because intervention has 
become an essential step in the defeat of German arms, and. second, because 
only in this way can we help the Russian people’. Considerable emphasis 
was placed by him on the first justification, yet it mattered also that the 
Bolsheviks did not, in Taft's view, represent Russia but Germany and their 
own lust for power, violence and "impossible aspirations'. They stood for 
"the tyranny of socialism and threat against the only system of government 
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that has ever secured real freedom'. Therefore, too, the condition of Russia 
was ‘a danger to the world'.* Others, like the Republican Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, who also argued for intervention, favoured it as a *war move 
purely’, and still others, like Senator Lodge, completely despaired of the 
possibility of ever really introducing self-control in Russia, whatever success 
there might be in recreating an eastern front.’ 

Elihu Root, however, was perhaps the military interventionist on the right 
who was the most pointedly anti-Bolshevik in his reasoning. He hoped to 
find some groups — businessmen, clerics, even peasants and workers — who 
recognised that the time had come to end ‘anarchy’ in their country and who 
felt so strongly about it that ‘they would welcome assistance for the 
restoration of order’, and not merely ‘bite the hand that was trying to help 
them’. By mid-1918 Root felt that as much was realised by the ‘real Russia’ 
which was willing to form ‘a firm and indissoluble nucleus’ around which all 
loyal and orderly forces could rally, and to which the West could forward 
military and economic assistance to secure Russia from the Bolsheviks and 
their propaganda.* The political instrument for such a purpose was offered in 
late June 1918, by the Democratic Senator, William H. King, who put 
forward an amendment to the army appropriations bill that would have 
enabled the administration to create an intervention army and eventually to 
provide economic assistance to the areas liberated. The purpose was to ‘bring 
about conditions more favourable to Russian liberty and independence’ than 
those allowed under the Bolsheviks. Indeed, King explicitly stated that 
"genuine help’ was intended to all those Russians who ‘desire to be 
emancipated from the tyranny of bolshevikism'.* 

Conservative opinion applauded the decision to intervene in August 1918 
and invariably presented it in the context of assisting the orderly, non- 
socialist elements in their struggle to regain control of Russian destinies. It 
was confidently expected that once a small contingent had been sent, the 
pressure to send reinforcements — and an army of two to three thousand men, 
or even up to a million and a half, seemed to be indicated — would prove too 
much for liberal resistance and that the Bolsheviks could soon be overturned. 
"We are now at war with the Bolsheviki, and I am glad of it’, Taft summed 
up the general conservative feeling in August 1918.'? 

The necessity for military intervention was seen as having been justified 
when, soon after the decision to intervene, the Bolsheviks launched the Red 
Terror. Both liberals and conservatives of course denounced the organised 
state violence," but the liberals held the German influence on the Bolsheviks 
as responsible for the Terror. Liberals could also argue that the Terror was 
really the result of outside attempts to frustrate the revolutionists' efforts, the 
inevitable defensive reaction of a movement under siege — much like the 
IWW violence. Thus the murder of the British naval attaché, Captain 
Cromie, on the steps of the British Embassy could be seen not only as an 
‘outrage’ but also as an act of ‘panic’, and, when it became apparent that the 
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Captain had been engaged in anti-Bolshevik activities. it seemed that for the 
liberals all points of grievance disappeared." In essence, the apologia for 
violence was also an affirmation of the necessity for speedy socialistic 
transformation as the only way to self-control. But for conservatives the 
murder of an accredited diplomatic representative of a foreign nation truly 
crystallised the issues. For them, the deed was an outrage, ‘the greatest of all 
infamies', its victim eulogised by anti-socialist activists as a martyr to their 
cause, and the general conclusion drawn that Bolshevism was but 'a 
pathological study ... [in] homicidal mania'." It was, in fact. from the 
moment of Captain Cromie's murder that conservatives were convinced that 
the forceful eradication of Bolshevism, within Russian borders, had to be the 
absolute. non-negotiable precondition for all anti-Bolshevik policies. 

After the Armistice, the majority of British conservatives and a 
significant proportion of the American right wished to continue assistance to 
anti-Bolshevik fighting forces in Russia. They did not deliberate on the 
merits and drawbacks, they insisted. There were some 600,000 
anticommunist fighting men, including 14,000 foreign troops. on Russian 
Soil by that time, already engaged in sporadic battles with the Bolsheviks." 
and the conservatives hoped to turn these troops against the Bolsheviks 
explicitly. to coordinate their activities in a deliberate plan and to supply all 
possible material assistance, possibly also additional troops. 

It was Senator King who was the first to act. In November 1918, he 
offered yet another resolution. urging the creation and supply of an 
additional intervention army of up to 100.000 men for ‘the overthrow of the 
bolshevist tyranny and anarchy” and to ‘wall in the Bolshevik murderers and 
madmen’. In December, 1918 Senator Lodge felt that an international army 
had to step in to stop ‘the dissolution of the social fabric’ and the Russian 
"breathing out infection on the world’ lest "Western civilization would fall".'^ 
Around the same time William Howard Taft demanded that the League of 
Nations be used first of all to ‘maintain a combined military and naval force 
as a police force. to restrain these children in self-government from violence 
.-. They must maintain a police force to stamp out that enemy of mankind. 
Bolshevism, which now runs rampant in Russia. 'The only way you can 
deal with a man who says you encumber the earth and that the only way to 
have happiness on the earth is to kill you’, he emphasised. ‘is to kill him. 
That is all there is to it." 

It was in Winston Churchill that these demands found their most 
energetic and powerful advocate after the Armistice. Of all the Anglo- 
American anti-Bolsheviks it was he — because of his position as the Secretary 
of State for War from early 1919 and because of the large concentration of 
anti-Bolsheviks in the British military establishment and Parliament who he 
could draw on - who could formulate the most detailed practical plans and 
push them forward in inter-Allied councils." The plan that Churchill first 
devised in December 1918, and thereafter propounded with slight variations 
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until early 1921, rested on the assumption that, because of domestic 
opposition, it was impossible to use Allied conscript troops in the desired 
intervention and that the West had to settle for a policy of 'helping the 
Russians fight the Bolsheviks by every means in our power'. This kind of 
proxy, or subsidised, intervention would have to consist of the sending of 
supplies, arms. technical advisers and volunteers to each of the anti- 
Bolshevik armies, Russian and Border State, that were encircling the 
Bolshevik heartland.” Churchill made it explicit that what he envisioned was 
"joint military action by the Associated Powers in conjunction with the 
independent border states and pro-Ally governments in Russia’.” 

Churchill approached the Russian problem from a geostrategical angle 
that seemed largely to have escaped the liberal decision-making elites but 
was central to the traditionalist framework of conservatives interested in 
national power and imperial projects. He had clearly been impressed by the 
writings of J. Halford Mackinder, the major geostrategic theorist and a 
Conservative MP (whom Churchill was indeed later to use as a special 
representative to the anti-Bolshevik armies in southern Russia) who, from 
1904. had been propounding the ‘heartland’ theory of competition between 
land and maritime powers. Mackinder supposed that in the industrial age it 
would be the countries with large land-masses, manpower reserves and 
natural resources that would emerge relatively more powerful than maritime 
free trader nations, and that this challenge required a proactive response.” On 
a similar basis, Churchill was convinced that, if the Bolshevik regime was 
not now destroyed, within five years Germany and Japan would have 
complete control of Russia and of Eastern Europe and 'the whole fruits of 
our victories have been lost at the Peace Conference, that the League of 
Nations is an impotent mockery, that Germany is stronger than ever, and that 
British interests in India are perilously affected'.? 

From the first quarter of 1919 onwards, Churchill's arguments and plans 
were supported by a vigorous conservative campaign on both sides of the 
Atlantic, separately spearheaded by Senator King in America and by Sir 
Samuel Hoare MP in Britain. This campaign was designed to exert such 
public and parliamentary pressure upon the liberal leaders convened at the 
Versailles Conference as to force them to an acceptance of the military 
interventionist plan. Hoare created an influential parliamentary pressure 
group — the Coalition Group on Foreign Affairs — which contained 
representatives from a wide range of political positions, with emphasis on 
those conservatives who now had a majority in the Houses of Parliament. 
Churchill was in constant consultation with the Group when drafting his 
various practical intervention plans, and with information supplied by him, 
the Group kept up a constant pressure on liberal ministers and public 
opinion.? [n the United States the campaign for military intervention was 
never as effectively or systematically organised as this, but the leading 
expositors of conservatism were in fact separately just as active. 
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Like Churchill, the Coalition Group's two leading figures, Hoare and 
Croft, justified the push for armed action from the supposition that a 
"German-Bolshevik alliance’ already existed. They stressed that all plans for 
future peace, whether under Wilson's League of Nations or under some other 
arrangement, would be fatally compromised as long as the 'Bolshevik lust 
for military conquest and destruction’ remained uncurbed, it being 
Germany's foremost instrument for its post-war aggression. According to 
Hoare. the liberal effort to transform conditions in the outside world alone 
could not contain Bolshevism, and to expect the ideology to burn itself out 
inside Russia was ‘to misunderstand the very foundation of the Bolshevist 
regime’. It could not burn itself out, for its raison d'être was in the spread of 
its doctrines, not in the gauging of their realistic suitability to the tasks of the 
moment. Therefore, Hoare stressed, to fight Bolshevism by addressing the 
conditions to which it made its appeal at any given moment was necessarily 
to lose the fight: ‘It is necessary to hit at the root of anarchy and 
propaganda.“ 

There was also the underlying menace of ideas that prompted Page Croft 
to demand military action against ‘the evil thing’. There was the compulsion 
of a Christian and a free man to oppose ‘materialism and egoism and the 
decline of the principles of duty’ that were implied in the whole 
Bolshevik-socialist enterprise. Croft stressed how Bolshevism and newer 
liberalism were alike indebted to the ‘crude, selfish philosophy of Marxian 
socialism’, symbiotically feeding on each others’ phraseology and 
aspirations and how therefore ‘we must stop the spread of their ideas'." 
However. these men felt that to stop the spread. both at home and abroad, one 
had to strike at the core from which the ideas emanated, not merely at the 
destinations of the spread. 

Both negotiation and food aid were emphatically denounced. The 
Prinkipo initiative was, indeed, countenanced by some. like Taft. for a while, 
but only on the grounds that forcing the Bolsheviks publicly to state their 
true intentions would supposedly be useful in turning the peoples against 
them.” Otherwise Wilson's and Lloyd George's idea was regarded as yet 
another very disturbing sign of the two leaders' sympathies with socialist 
doctrines and movements. Not the least important factor in hardening that 
opinion was the perceived implications of the President's selection as 
Prinkipo delegate of that ‘teacher of false doctrines and practiser of flagrant 
immorality’. ‘the budding Bolshevik’, George Herron, always anathema to 
conservatives because of his prominent theological challenge to traditional 
Christian doctrine. From Croft, Hoare and Salisbury in Britain to Harvey and 
Butler and the New York Times in America, all proposed and intended 
negotiation was therefore denounced as deliberate alliance with ‘blatant 
wrongdoers'. as ‘amazing’. "inexplicable, dumbfounding’ — in short, 
according to Page Croft, as ‘the most deplorable event in our history’.”* 

The schemes for revictualling, whether of the Hoover-Nansen variety or 
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other, also seemed to conservatives a serious error and based on flawed 
reasoning — as well as further confirmations of the deep-rooted ideational 
complicity of liberalism with Bolshevism. The Morning Post thought that 
though ‘food may be the best anti-toxin’ it remained true that ‘if force alone 
cannot stop Bolshevism, it is certain that Bolshevism cannot be stopped 
without force. Lenin and Trotsky are not exactly kittens to be choked with 
cream.'? Some conservatives went further and argued that even the attempt 
to nourish Bolshevism out of existence should not be made, for, as Senator 
Sherman stressed, it would give the wrong moral message at a moment of 
unsettled moral conceptions. Famine and misery were the ‘natural result’ of 
a movement such as Bolshevism, and that fact should be allowed to impress 
itself on all minds: all should be made to realise that ‘there is no escape from 
the penalties attending the natural and reasonable consequences of your 
acts’.” The Russians should be left to starve until they realised that they 
should better throw the Bolsheviks out. Similarly, David Jayne Hill argued 
against food aid to Germany, insisting that Bolshevism ‘may safely be 
permitted in Germany to run its course. It illustrates to the middle-class what 
the dangers of democracy may be." 

"The armies of Kolchak and Denikin are not short of food', Churchill 
himself stressed. "Therefore to give food to the rest of Russia is to put the 
Bolsheviks on an equality with these loyal armies and to rob the latter of one 
of their principal advantages." ‘I must frankly confess myself utterly unable 
to understand how we can feed the Bolsheviks on the one hand and fight 
them with the other, and how we can reconcile feeding Bolshevik Russia 
with rearming the armies of Denikin and Kolchak. Is it our plan to keep both 
sides going in order that they may continue fighting for ever?” 

In fact. once the Hoover-Nansen plan had been offered and the liberal 
approach had moved from the realm of ideas to that of possible practice, the 
conservative elements of the British Parliament were in all but open 
rebellion. This parliamentary opposition, issued in two petitions signed, 
respectively, by 370 and 200 MPs and peers, implored the Prime Minister not 
to conduct any negotiations with the Bolsheviks.” With the sole exception of 
the Spectator — which supported Churchill's supply plan but opposed pro- 
active military measures and failed to be fully convinced of the totality of the 
Bolshevik threat? — all of the British right closed ranks behind Churchill in 
the course of 1919. In America Elihu Root and Senators McCumber and 
King added to the pressure by demanding the sending of ‘a sufficient army’ 
(of up to 500.000) under the auspices of the yet-to-be-established League of 
Nations.5 Even the leading laissez-faire publicist George Harvey, though 
opposed to coercion and internationalism in principle, redoubled his 
campaign for military intervention from early 1919.” 

The military interventionist campaign was further buttressed by the anti- 
Bolshevik socialists. They supported the conservative argumentation on food 
aid and on negotiations even if they disagreed with the ultimate conservative 
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aims. William English Walling regarded the Hoover-Nansen plan as 
‘showing a friendly attitude to Bolshevism’ and as such an ‘incredible’ 
blunder, It was, according to Walling, also a dangerous and destabilising sign 
of ‘weakness’, in that the granting of any concessions to the Bolsheviks led 
the labour movement, in the West, to conclude that the Allied democracies 
had given up the fight and that Bolshevism really was the way of the future. 
Having perceived this and being already dissatisfied with the emerging 
nature of the League of Nations. the labour movement could then be 
expected to become emboldened to demand even more radical changes, and 
in doing that it would, in effect, have joined the Bolsheviks. If there was to 
be food aid. Walling. with the conservatives, stressed that it should go to the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians and to the border states, both of whom should also 
be supplied with munitions to block Bolshevik advances." 

It was a most comprehensive campaign that was underway in early 1919, 
for a most comprehensive anti-Bolshevik policy. that would be predicated on 
the aim of strangling Bolshevism to death and structured around Winston 
Churchill's practical intervention plans. Almost all strands of the 
Anglophone conservative movement were engaged in the campaign, and 
they were from the beginning significantly supported by vocal anti- 
Bolshevik socialists. For both. it was liberal. Prinkipo and Hoover-Nansen- 
based anticommunism no less than Bolshevism that seemed to be the enemy. 


The Dangers of Cosmic Suggestion 


The clearer it became that the liberal governments would not countenance a 
military destruction of Bolshevism, on the Churchill plan or on any other 
plan. the more conservatives began to dwell on the perceived liberal and 
Bolshevik collusion in fundamental aims. It was in the intervention context 
that conservatives really began to write about Lloyd George's "paternalising* 
and Woodrow Wilson's 'eulogising' of the Bolsheviks. It was then that Taft 
first noted the ‘embarrassing’ facts about the President's sympathies and 
values. which led Lodge to conclude that Wilson’s actions were explicable 
only by his ‘lingering sympathy with the Bolsheviki'." From these 
suspicions it began to be generalised, by the end of 1918. that all liberal 
efforts were either explicitly or implicitly supportive of the Bolshevik project 
and that it would not suffice to destroy the Bolsheviks abroad, even were that 
possible, but that all of their sympathisers, apologists and collaborators at 
home also had to be exposed and eliminated. 

George Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, an Oxford anthropologist who was also an 
active publicist for the most extreme right in Britain, offered in early 1919 
the concept of ‘cosmic suggestion’ to explain the dynamics of the liberal 
complicity with Bolshevism. This was basically an intellectualised rendition 
of the conservative view that the ignorance of the majority was easily 
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manipulatable by agitators of the left, especially in excited and unsettled 
situations such as that existing after the war. There was, Pitt-Rivers 
postulated, a ‘communal conscience’ which consisted of all the influences 
that were brought to bear on the individual by the mass of his fellow-beings, 
each individual being by nature susceptible to such influence. Fanatics and 
agitators knew how to manipulate this human characteristic, and currently 
they were endlessly repeating certain ‘Socialist’ catchwords and making 
them ‘re-echo’ in the minds of al! until they constituted a kind of hypnosis.” 
It was assumed that the Bolsheviks were likely to triumph if the supply of 
such ‘accumulative suggestions or impulsions’ was not arrested by counter- 
ideas and counter-force. 

According to conservative critics, all liberal discussion on the 
shortcomings of the existing social system, and all liberal proposals for the 
redress of grievances, encouraged and compounded the problem, in that such 
discussion also suggested that radical solutions were required for radical 
flaws and that radical improvements were to be expected from the liberal 
endeavour. When not met, the heightened expectations would lead the 
peoples in the end to look to Bolshevism for fulfilment. Therefore, even if 
Woodrow Wilson was himself not a socialist — the basic admission itself was 
questioned by some conservatives — it remained that his immediate post-war 
policies and rhetoric gave succour and encouragement to the forces that were 
threatening the social stability of the world. As Taft stressed, every time that 
liberal Senators or the President talked about ‘social conditions’ and about 
the need to redress the grievances caused by them, they were being 
understood as in sympathy with Bolshevism and were. in fact, aiding its 
efforts." The world owed, according to Warren Gamaliel Harding, the 
Republican Senator who was to succeed Wilson as President, ‘a large part of 
the growing menace' of Bolshevism to 'the policies and utterances' of 
Woodrow Wilson." Likewise, many British conservatives accused the 
Labour Party's and the Lloyd George government's ‘weavers of words and 
theories’ for similarly encouraging the mood for radical change, something 
that men of stronger will would take advantage of once the road had been 
paved for them." 

The mere fact that social reformist projects of the complexity of the ILO 
were being offered by the liberals was to many conservatives tantamount to 
indefinitely lengthening the unsettled state of the world, to enveloping the 
world in uncertainty which could only benefit the forces of disorder. As 
Churchill put it, the speedy settlement of the main territorial issues of the war 
was the most pressing task of the moment, not the creation of a League as 
broad and complicated in its aspirations as that proposed by the liberals. To 
have large parts of the world in a state of dissolution, famine and despair was 
bound to affect the victorious nations no less than the vanquished, Churchill 
thought, and he took it as settled that ‘Russia in anarchy means Europe in 
convulsion; and Europe in convulsion means Asia in disturbance and 
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America in distress’ — the inevitable results of any policy of waiting or of 
building too ambitious structures too soon." That this situation provided 
further openings for Bolshevism to insinuate itself into Western societies was 
a major cause of concern for conservatives of all types. and was constantly 
stressed in the months before and after New Year, 1919.5 Conservatives 
tended therefore to demand a speedy dictated peace that would return the 
world to certainty and order. or. in the United States, to support the efforts of 
Senator Philander C. Knox, a leading laissez-faire conservative, to have the 
Covenant of the League of Nations separated from the Peace Treaty. This, 
too, would have shortened the period of uncertainty and agitation. 

Their hopes of a speedy peace settlement not met, conservatives 
retaliated to this general unrest by spreading the counter-ideology of self- 
control, self-reliance and old-fashioned morality, and by arguing for the 
suppression of socialist publications. for the forceful breaking of strikes, and 
for the extradition of all those who were agitating for violent socialist 
change. The ideological counter-offensive began to be increasingly well 
organised after the Armistice, when both a new intensity in existing patriotic 
and anti-socialist organisations became manifest and several new ones began 
to be established. Those organisations which had so far been engaged above 
all in anti-German and preparedness propaganda, such as the National 
Security League, decided to continue their activities into the post-war world 
and to assume a more explicitly anti-socialist programme.” Several of them 
also began to engage in direct vigilante action.“ The Die-hard Lord 
Sydenham set up the National Unity Movement in mid 1919, and, together 
with the novelist H. Rider Haggard, the Liberty League the following year, 
while Croft and the head of military intelligence. Admiral Hall, created the 
National Security Union, a parliamentary group engaged in anti-Bolshevik 
agitation. In the United States Theodore Roosevelt's son joined old 
Plattsburgh activists and war veterans to incorporate the American Legion.” 

These and other patriotic societies renewed their agitation for cross-class 
cooperation. ‘self-control, self-constraint, and a sense of mutual obligation’, 
for distribution of true facts on the results of socialism, and for physical 
training. The anti-Bolshevik combat was here presented as a ‘spiritual 
process’ to be won through such a ‘perpetual inspiration of a noble ideal” 
which only Christianity could provide and which should translate into ‘social 
affection’, or, as Lord Hugh Cecil put it, as the attempt to restore ‘passion to 
its true and natural object in Christ instead of in the ‘idolatry’ of the state.” 
Most of ‘our troubles are traceable directly to the decay of some of those 
strong moral obligations that belonged to the generations before us’, Senator 
Sherman seconded from the United States. What was needed was ‘a return 
in the pulpit to preaching to the people the consequences that attend 
misbehaviour in this world and hundred per cent sulphuric hell fire". 

American conservatives also campaigned for tighter sedition, espionage 
and subversion laws — though it must be noted that many of them remained 
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concerned lest the supposedly socialistic Wilson administration use such 
powers against themselves. The Overman Committee in America, the first 
Congressional committee investigating Bolshevik subversion, spoke for the 
conservatives when in its final report it suggested that the menace be 
addressed by assimilating suspect radical aliens into society through a 
concerted effort to teach them the principles of orderly democracy, by federal 
control of publications and the exclusion from mails of seditious ones, by 
continuing espionage acts into peacetime and by controlling the manufacture 
and distribution of explosives." The Committee was in fact singled out on 
the left as the quintessential manifestation of the ‘vicious’ and ‘mischievous’ 
attempt by the propertied to use Germanic suppression and force against all 
progressive movements.” To the liberal anti-Bolsheviks it thus seemed again 
that conservative non-military measures, supposedly anti-Bolshevik, 
represented the very essence of the 'Bolshevist' spirit. They could not defuse 
a menace that they were a part of. 

The same intensity of effort could not really be detected in Britain, but 
then conservatives were there in governmental power by then and could try 
to use the resources available that way — an effort that was repeatedly 
suggested by several conservatives but that seems never to have reached the 
propagating fervour typical in America. It seems also that many of the 
activities of organisations such as the ASU were suspended during the war 
out of a sense of patriotism. However, the powers of the state were directed 
against pro-Germans and socialists just as in the United States, through 
tighter censorship, suppression of suspect organisations and newspapers and 
extensive surveillance of the left.” 


Conservative Forms of Social Reform 


Of the conservatives, the most interested in repressive measures and counter- 
agitation were the paternalists, whose belief in ordered and hierarchical 
Obedience was challenged the most by Bolshevism and other radical 
propaganda. But the paternalists were also the ones for whom opportunistic 
social reform was the other necessary part of the anticommunist campaign. 
Their anti-collectivism remained limited, for, unlike the laissez-faire 
conservatives, they admitted the relative injustice of the capitalist system, 
and they seriously intended to remove as many injustices as they deemed 
necessary to assure majority allegiance to the existing order. The 
paternalistically inclined conservatives also believed in an international 
dimension to social reform, and they made a point of closely involving 
themselves in the creation of the League of Nations, and especially of the 
ILO - which they tried to mould into an instrument strictly limited yet 
capable of pacifying the working class. The coupling of military 
interventionism, repression of subversion, limited social reform and limited 
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international reform that these conservatives offered as their anticommunist 
policy proposal constituted a most comprehensive alternative to the liberal 
preferences. 

It was suggestive of the relative weakening of paternalist reform that even 
Theodore Roosevelt travelled from his pre-war radical reform programme to 
a position where he no longer felt that advocacy of extended state powers 
was appropriate. During the war Roosevelt had supported a wide range of 
collectivist measures as indispensable to any amelioration of class unrest,” 
and even after the Armistice he continued to make an almost Wilsonian, 
rhetorical case for the support. elaboration and practice of ‘the sane 
movement for social and industrial justice’, in order to prevent it from 
turning ‘into insane and sinister channels’. However. it was co-partnership 
and profit-sharing that now seemed to be the centre of Roosevelt's agenda. 
and instead of specificity in reform proposals he began to write at length 
about the more ambiguous concepts of ‘service’, ‘character’ and ‘self- 
control’, and about ‘habits of cleanliness and order, and the power of 
cooperation’ .* 

In the United States it was William Howard Taft. somewhat surprisingly. 
who in this area took on the mantle of Theodore Roosevelt after Roosevelt's 
death. Because of his NWLB experiences. Taft was shedding his old laissez- 
faire beliefs to a quite significant degree, and was not only becoming the 
advocate of a minimum wage and of collective bargaining but was also being 
drawn towards radical measures designed to devolve socio-economic powers 
from the owners of businesses to joint employee-employer boards." As he 
explained his reasoning in a series of articles in mid 1919. Taft felt that 
responsible employers had a duty to encourage ‘the constructive elements in 
labor organizations’ and that such encouragement could only be given by 
sharing actual power. He felt that the weaker these moderate labour elements 
were. the stronger would be the Bolsheviks, and that "by strengthening the 
patriotic. conservative, clear-sighted leaders in organized labor. through 
recognition of them and dealing with them. [employers] are helping to 
stabilize society’ ^ 

This kind of ‘industrial democracy’ would not have involved 
nationalisation or sovietisation, but it would have allowed workmen to 
organise freely and to arrange through open discussion and in collaboration 
with employers working conditions and terms that would be fair and 
conducive to the general good. It was never suggested by the conservative 
advocates of co-partnership to replicate the Soviet form of functional 
representation that so impressed the left and led it to demand a merger of 
economic and political democracy, nor was it expected that the government 
would have a significant, corporatist role to play in the putative new 
arrangement. Rather, as Lord Askwith, a British conservative peer and an 
industrial conciliator, stressed, the whole rationale of co-partnership was to 
eject political pressures and agendas from the economic sphere, and to 
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entrust decisions regarding work and production to those who actually were 
engaged in production. both employers and employees. There would be ‘no 
need then for the interference of Government or of outsiders'.? Not only 
would such co-partnership dispel the dangers of bureaucracy and political 
control but it would re-create that sense, and fact, of a ‘commonwealth’ 
which was what the moral and paternalist conservatives desired above all. It 
would provide belongingness and ‘organisation’ without collectivism or 
outside coercion.” In other words, co-partnership could void the incubus of 
collectivism and eliminate it from Western society. 

The Catholic Church, especially in America, also assumed a major part 
in the co-partnership campaign. It had been significantly radicalised during 
the war, not least because of the inspiration of the National War Labour 
Board. Indeed, in some ways the so-called Bishops' Program of 1919, the 
detailed Catholic social reform plan that was devised on the basis of the 
Rerum Novarum, cannot be seen as of the conservative reform movement. 
The programme included, in addition to a guildist form of co-partnership, at 
its core. suggestions for a minimum wage, social and unemployment 
insurance, state-funded housing projects and governmental regulation of 
prices. Such additional proposals were denounced as ‘socialistic 
propaganda' by the NCF and by leading employers' associations, and from 
within Catholic ranks also by some Cardinals, as well as by Condé B. Pallen, 
the long-standing paternalist Catholic reformer. Yet the Bishops’ Program 
was actually premised on an emphatically Christian understanding of natural 
law and was explicitly offered as a preventative of socialism. It specifically 
refused a governmental role in co-partnership.* 

Co-partnership was linked with other, more statist reform proposals by 
some other conservatives. There were almost none of these latter offered in 
the United States, which again underlined the cross-Atlantic difference in 
conceptualising the proper function of the state, seemingly only strengthened 
by the war experience. In Britain Lord Henry Bentick and Lord Willoughby 
De Broke could argue for governmental housing projects and for a Ministry 
of Health, as well as for co-partnership. and not feel that they were aiding the 
forces of collectivism.” Page Croft did warn against ‘bureaucracy’ and the 
‘Prussian’ coercion that was implied in reforms imposed from the top, and 
he did compare the tax-based ‘confiscatory’ approach with voluntary 
'service'. But he also proposed various governmental housing. pension and 
education projects, as well as immigration restriction, unemployment 
benefits, the eight-hour day and a minimum wage.” Neither did Winston 
Churchill feel any unease in proposing that paternalist social reform should 
consist not only of ‘the frank recognition of minimum standards and open 
access to the highest posts in industry’, but also of very high war profits 
taxes, minimum wages, governmental action against monopolies and for the 
betterment of the condition of the poor, and even of the nationalisation of 
railroads.“ His relatively innocuous statement that communism arose from 
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“great social evils’ and from ‘the ill-treatment of the working classes in the 
past’, and that it could therefore be defeated, ‘not only by arms but by far- 
reaching reforms’ S did highlight the comprehensive nature of the Churchill 
policy. which had never consisted only of military interventionism as it has 
since been presented. But Churchill could also affirm that he had become 
“very nearly convinced’ of the real beneficence of ‘State Socialism’. 

The lines blurred between some paternalists and new liberals even if the 
majority of the conservative movement emerged from the First World War 
even more determinedly opposed to collectivism. It was not always easy to 
deign at what level of collective organisation an anti-socialist impulse 
actually transpired into a socialist policy, for the framework had so 
drastically changed during the war. 

Those paternalist conservatives who approved of an international 
dimension to social reform, attempted to assure that the League of Nations 
would conform to the League to Enforce Peace (LEP) desiderata of 
international reform and that the ILO, in particular, would prescribe only 
voluntaryist social rearrangements on a co-partnership model and not 
succumb to the more radical liberal intentions. Importantly. the League to 
Enforce Peace sent a delegation to Paris to apply pressure on the League 
formulators.” while the British conservatives in the peace delegations 
exerted their direct influence to the same end. 

William Howard Taft explained the LEP reasoning. The former President 
thought that there was little point in instituting co-partnership if its slowly 
developing sense of community was allowed to be constantly undermined 
from abroad by the ‘heretical and vicious anarchistic’ principles of 
Bolshevism. Indeed. no ‘intellectual development and progress’ at all was 
possible if the pervertor of thought, Bolshevism, was not first destroyed. Not 
only did this prescribe the military intervention, but it also required a League 
of Nations that could lodge ‘clear thinking” into the minds of the ordinary 
peoples. not the ‘futile theories of dirty. unkempt. unscrupulous, plundering 
and murderous doctrinaires like the leaders of the Bolsheviki'. Taft felt that 
most people were not capable of self-government or of the requisite clear 
thinking. and that the Western powers therefore needed to set up ‘zones of 
guardianship’ that would teach the necessary ‘character’ to the unsettled 
peoples. It was clear that these zones had to include not only the 
geographical areas of Russia or the former colonies but also the disturbed 
Anglophone world itself. 

A properly conceived ILO was therefore presented as a necessary support 
of co-partnership in the conservative attempt to inculcate cooperation and 
moderation in the organised labour movement. Some conservatives went 
even further and demanded, as did J.L. Garvin, editor of the Observer and an 
activist of the ASU, that the League of Nations create an international 
economic directorate which would direct socio-economic processes on a 
rational, planned basis. This was the only way to social stability that Garvin 
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could conceive of, and he regarded international labour legislation as its 
proper core.” Lord Henry Bentinck likewise argued that democratic control 
of foreign policy was necessary to frustrate ‘the warlike tendencies of 
industrialism’ and that this end could only be reached through a ‘world 
government’ which would assure economic equality for all.” But this kind of 
international centralism was unusual for conservative internationalist social 
reformers, and more usually the demand was simply for an organisation that 
bound labour to the existing order. 

It was upon Arthur Balfour, the British Foreign Secretary and former 
Conservative Party leader, that the task of acquiring such an ILO largely fell. 
The original AFL and Berne Conference proposals for the ILO struck 
Balfour as a ‘foolish ... mixture of paradox and platitude’ and he intervened 
at Versailles to significantly alter the Charter of the ILO, to remove the 
legally binding character of the document, to transform it into a statement on 
‘the standard to be aimed at’ and one that industrial nations ‘should 
endeavour to apply ... as far as their special circumstances admit’. In every 
way possible Balfour weakened the statist elements in the ILO and 
broadened areas of voluntary and cooperative action, and he also removed 
original terminology referring to the ‘industrial evils and injustices’ endemic 
to capitalism.” It was clear that he did not deem such terminology as 
conducive to the conservative project of instilling allegiance to capitalism. 
Balfour's intervention significantly highlighted the profound difference in 
motivations that separated the liberal and conservative supporters of the ILO. 

The overriding characteristic which, profoundly, set conservative social 
reformism apart from new liberal argumentation was that the conservative 
case was almost always coupled with restatements of proper ideas and the 
importance of their inculcation. This was of course patent in the 
argumentation of the Catholic Church but also centrally present in the 
apparently secular argumentation of other reformist conservatives. They did 
not suppose that the structure and machinery of co-partnership would create 
a new, perfect social order, but that it would ease the return to traditionalist 
modes of thinking and of social behaviour. Its new sense of justice and fair 
dealing would re-ligitimise the non-collectivist system and lead the way back 
to Christian allegiances. These were the conservative aims, not that 
expectation of a collectivity that prompted liberal social reform. 

When, in mid-1919, Lord Eustace Percy, a Foreign Office official and the 
Duke of Northumberland's younger brother, who had had a central role in the 
ILO creation, made his case for the futility of responding to Bolshevism with 
force and for using the League of Nations as 'a machinery for progressive 
change', he did not fail to stress that such a League was bound to fail unless 
it was guided and, above all, understood as emanating from, ‘a theory of 
society’ which challenged Leninite concepts, yet supplanted the pre-war 
ones in which the peoples had lost faith. Percy emphasised that the justness 
of such a non-Bolshevik order had to be shown and justified through the 
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teaching of its underlying and motivating ideas, these having to issue from 
*the Church' and its doctrines of cooperation and sacrifice." Similarly, the 
Unitarian Taft emphasised that, above and beyond any useful concrete 
reforms, ‘the progress of the world depends upon the promotion of religious 
spirit’. To him. ‘the spiritual. mental, moral and physica! development of the 
individual” was paramount, and only after this truth had been internalised by 
the peoples could any League or ILO arrangements be effective. Taft 
therefore stressed, even amidst the promise of greater material ease and more 
personal power that labour legislation promised, that it had to be taught that 
mankind's downfall would be in the ‘vanities and luxuries and flippant 
frivolities' that these reforms could carry in their wake.” 

Paternalist conservatives like Taft felt that it was legitimate to run the risk 
of social reforms that introduced a temporary. limited and controlled 
approximation of collectivism if the alternative was a full collectivism and a 
communist victory. The choice was never an easy one, and the modifications 
in paternalist reform proposals that emerged from the war situation attested 
to this. But limited social reform was nevertheless a central and 
indispensable element in conservative anticommunism. 


A Comprehensive Policy 


Social control was predicated on the materialist assumption that social 
conditions led peoples to certain kinds of action. It issued in the supposition 
that the natural result of such control was what was denoted with codewords 
such as ordered or regulated liberty or progressivism or liberalism but which, 
in fact. was social democracy. The liberal approach to the Bolshevik 
challenge rested on these simple assumptions. Conservatives, on the other 
hand, held that all collective and centrally, politically and ideologically 
directed socio-economic activity. whether deriving from a liberal or a 
Bolshevik exegesis, moderated or not, was the very essence of the lack of 
self-control. It was a menace if applied in Russia for it benefited Germany 
there and acted as an inspiration to the liberals and socialists in the West. 
Applied in the West, in however a limited and peaceful manner, it was no less 
of a menace because it had certain definite consequences which could not be 
prevented once the fundamentals of economic and social interaction began to 
be tampered with. 

in the conservative view. the perceived twin dangers called for a 
comprehensive counter-programme that would be implemented both at home 
and abroad. For conservatives, it was necessary to destroy the temporary 
centre from which the false yet alluring ideas of pure democracy and 
collectivist state were being transmitted and it was necessary to destroy each 
of their several manifestations in Western societies. To the conservatives all 
else was futile because a mere half-policy, and conservative criticism of the 
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policies of waiting, reflected the conviction that false ideas were bound to 
triumph if not forcefully challenged with a broad range of counter-policies. 

As Winston Churchill was later to put it for the conservative view-point, 
in the liberal elite's policies 'everything was partial, disjointed, half-hearted, 
inconsistent, and sometimes actually contradictory’. [t seemed that there was 
no concerted action, that no one knew whether to make war against 
Bolshevism or not, and that no one in the primary decision-making elite had 
a true understanding of the comprehensiveness and the interrelatedness of 
the major dangers of the immediate post-war situation — the relation of ideas 
to force and of the carriers of ideas to the background of expectations. 
Therefore, the policy of waiting while the enemy certainly did not wait was 
bound to affect Western fortunes adversely. It represented ‘only half a 
mind’.” Above all. far from preventing Bolshevism and socialism, the policy 
of waiting was seen as actually encouraging them. In its stead conservatives 
demanded Allied policies that, as Churchill put it in a speech in January 
1919. would utilise ‘all their forces, social, military, naval, political, and 
economic’.” 

Whereas liberal anticommunism was informed by a view of Bolshevism 
as a political reaction rooted in the economic and social flaws of existing 
society, the conservatives approached the anticommunist task from two 
alternative realisations, additional to an acceptance that social reform was 
needed as a palliative. There was the essentially spiritual realisation that the 
challenge of Bolshevism, and by extension, of collectivism as a whole, 
fundamentally was not about temporal, material conditions at all. The 
paternalists among them certainly recognised the importance of material 
well-being as a premise of that allegiance to their preferred social order that 
conservatives expected and worked for. But more importantly and more 
profoundly, conservatives understood that socialism and Bolshevism were 
offering a secular form of religion, and that liberals had joined the 
Bolsheviks in spreading it through a process of ‘cosmic suggestion’. The 
collectivist advance could therefore only be arrested by the inculcation of 
counter-ideas. Also social reform was largely functional, a means towards 
the emergence of faith in such counter-ideas, an exemplary of the purported 
truth in conservative and Christian promises of social justice short of 
revolution or collectivism. That would be ‘self-control’. 

Secondly, among conservatives there was the strategic realisation that 
seemed entirely to have escaped the liberal elites. Conservatives correctly 
claimed that Bolshevism may well have been a social and economic 
phenomenon and a reaction to something pre-existent but that it was also an 
actual, force-based movement in control of many of the significant resources 
of the Russian Empire. If the liberals recognised that Bolshevism would 
remain appealing to large sections of their populations, especially in the 
period immediately after the war that was expectant of great changes and 
improvements, the conservative account insisted that, while all this was true, 
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it ignored the fact that the Bolsheviks were also determined on expanding 
their power, the support grounded in social conditions or lack thereof entirely 
notwithstanding. That they were indeed bound to follow a course of foreign 
expansionism was a conclusion that flowed naturally from the conservative 
conviction that the socialist mode of production would fail to provide the 
Russians with even the bare necessities of life. Their self-induced 
moderation could not be expected, especially in a situation where there were 
sO many opportunities for them not to moderate but to manipulate the 
unsettled situation for their profit. For the conservatives it was not enough to 
decline to use force in another nation's affairs because that carried with it the 
danger of a nationalist reaction. Given the supposed nature of Bolshevism, 
conservatives thought that to remain inactive would be to certainly lose the 
fight. 

Both of the conservative emphases saw the liberals’ anticommunist 
policies as parts of the collectivist onslaught. not a real voider of it. The 
forging of conservative anticommunist policy options in 1919 was therefore 
a continuation of their long-standing anti-liberal crusade. What the military 
interventionists were emphasising with their plans — military. economic, 
repressive and reformist. all of these compounded together — was the 
comprehensiveness and interrelatedness of all the challenges that the 
Bolshevik phenomenon posed to the Western world. and the emergence of 
such a expansive anticommunist programme was testimony to the 
conservative view that, because of liberal sympathy with the general aims of 


the Bolsheviks. the liberal counter-policies were dangerously flawed and 
insufficient because they were inevitably one-sided. 
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Refusals to Intervene 


As the debates between the military interventionists and the Wilsonian liberals 
raged during 1919, a third alternative arose from the extreme regions of 
anticommunism. A curious convergence developed between extreme laissez- 
faire conservatives and some liberal radicals — in America called the peace 
progressives — both of whom were adversely impressed by the emerging 
image of totalitarianism and determined to arrest its further unfolding. The ad 
hoc coalition that came about for this purpose during 1919 was anti- 
interventionist, anti-internationalist and anti-collectivist. It constituted a major 
political complication and impediment to both mainstream strands of 
anticommunism and contributed to the eventual contraction of military 
interventionism and the Wilsonian concept of a new world order. The 
pronounced emphasis on indigenous, not foreign, aspects of the 
anticommunist encounter that characterised both laissez-faire conservatives 
and left-liberals again underlined the rootedness of anticommunism in 
trajectories parallel to, but not prompted by. developments in Russia. 

The military interventionists were the first ones to suffer a significant 
defection. As a result of the composite nature of ‘Bolshevism’, as it was 
understood by conservatives. the laissez-faire section of the movement could 
not after the First World War regard a military intervention backed up by 
limited social reform as the simple panacea to the compound problem. As 
Bolshevism continued to be seen as a part of the German threat, military 
measures against it seemed indicated on some grounds. But as Bolshevism 
was intertwined with the whole range of policies of the liberal elites, it also 
seemed that all measures suggested or countenanced by these elites, or 
policies that would give them wider powers by necessity, such as the League 
of Nations and social reform, were suspect and compromised by these elites? 
known socialistic inclinations. Therefore, from mid-1919 it could no longer 
be assumed that all conservative anticommunists would automatically side 
with the comprehensive policy proposed by the paternalist conservatives. 
The anticommunist preference of a growing section of conservative opinion 
began to diverge significantly therefrom and to centre almost exclusively on 
anti-liberalism. 

To this type of laissez-faire argumentation was gradually linked the 
political campaign of those on the left who had come to regard the wartime 
collectivism of the liberal governments as a variation of Germanic 
authoritarianism, not as the progressive collectivism that they had expected 
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and worked for. These liberals wanted to have the military intervention in 
Russia ceased because they regarded it as an attempt by the capitalist and 
imperialist classes to destroy the only alternative to authoritarian rule, 
Russian Bolshevism. These liberals had the courage of their initial 
convictions and they supposed that imperfect though it was at the moment, 
Bolshevism contained the only real seeds of the cooperative commonwealth. 
They wanted to assure that new liberalism kept developing in the direction 
which they persisted in regarding as the great democratic promise of the 
Russian revolution, this understood as industrial and economic democracy. 
And they insisted that either the League of Nations be made a truly radical 
instrument of social reform or not made at all. 


Anti-Interventionist Variations 


Building on his previous analysis on the nature of socialism and new 
liberalism, by the end of 1918 Senator Lawrence Sherman had emerged as 
the most pointed defector from military interventionism though remaining a 
convinced anti-Bolshevik. If in wartime he had argued that Wilson's 
reluctance to intervene in Russia had been motivated by sympathy to 
Bolshevism, now he claimed that the President's League of Nations, and thus 
all proposals to intervene under its auspices, represented the culmination of 
his long-standing socialist project at home. The Senator managed now to 
argue that Wilson was tending towards socialism by way of the intervention, 
a curious linkage that at first glance defied the facts and was only explainable 
by party political reasons. 

In fact Sherman's assertion did flow naturally from the conviction that 
Wilson was an autocrat who was intent on using all possible methods, even 
the seemingly contradictory, to force socialism on America. The Senator 
premised his argumentation on the charge that by countenancing the 
retention of American troops in Siberia in peacetime, even if not using them 
in anticommunist operations, President Wilson was violating the 
Constitution because he had received no authorisation from Congress for 
such retention. The likely and — it was at least implied in this criticism — 
intended result would be that established law would fall in the estimation of 
the people, and thus the road for further, domestic illegalities of a Germanic 
socialist complexion would be paved. Sherman strongly implied that such 
was the President's deliberate purpose. It was ‘an act of Napoleonic 
usurpation ... as complete an assumption of dictatorial powers as that of 
Napoleon', Sherman claimed, for the President thus to act in Russia. The 
precedent once set, he expected Wilson to try to use the League of Nations 
to coerce all nations into compliance with his socialistic plans, the operation 
to be paid for by the American taxpayer. American troops would be sent 
abroad to force other peoples into the Wilsonian socialistic mould, and 
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Congress would never be consulted. thus making it a constitutional nullity 
and Wilson a dictator.' Understood in the context of previous criticism by the 
Senator. it was not unreasonable for him now to claim that the administration 
had become 'a hybrid between a French revolution and an oriental 
despotism', with the President at its head worse than Caligula, and that it was 
naturally eager to use an international agency — a ‘super-state’, ‘a colossal 
sovereignty' - to further the ends of socialism.? 

There were not many respectable conservatives in America who chose to 

repeat, as such, Senator Sherman's charges about the intervention as a 
deliberate unconstitutional, impeachable act. In Britain no politically 
prominent conservatives seem to have perceived the intervention as a cover 
for executive usurpation: certainly. none went on record stating any such 
thing. But on both sides of the Atlantic those primarily concerned about 
collectivism did fasten onto the possible implications of the military 
interventionist project and hoped that it would not be acted on. Several 
American Senators and British parliamentarians debated on the anti- 
interventionist position in the last months of 1918 and thereafter.' Even 
Theodore Roosevelt came to think that the intervention troops ought to be 
retumed from the north of Russia (though not from Siberia) once the 
Armistice had been signed. He did not believe, as he stated in a 
posthumously published article in March 1919, that "the United States 
should enter into a world-wide career of disinterested violence for the right’, 
especially because in charge of such a career would be the suspect Woodrow 
Wilson.’ Long-standing laissez-faire activists such as George Harvey and 
Cabot Lodge emphasised that the immediate dangers were at home, in the 
machinations of those ‘snakes’ of pro-Bolshevik proclivities who could be 
found even in the White House. Lodge did indeed offer his support for 
continued intervention. if need be, but he also stressed that it was a “waste” 
of American lives to remain in Russia. that it was not properly an American 
business to diciate a form of government to any other nation, and that 
militarily the Bolsheviks were in any case so "weak' as not to be a major 
menace. The relevance of Bolshevism was 'chiefly in an endeavour to spread 
its doctrines in other countries’. Lodge suggested. '[A]nd those activities are 
not to be met by trying to meddle with that government in Russia." 

These conservative anti-interventionists did not, of course, support the 
Prinkipo or the Hoover-Nansen plans either. After the war they tended to be 
anti-interventionist to the extent that they did not have a Russian policy at 
all. Any such policy would have required a strong government to implement 
it. and such was anathema to them. One of them, James M. Beck, the 
publicist and later Congressman, indeed felt that it was legitimate simply to 
"leave Russia to return, as a dog, to its vomit’.* Apart from withdrawal. these 
people simply did not deem it necessary to act on the international scene. 
Instead of attempting to defeat or to arrest the expansion of Bolshevism in 
certain defined geographical localities, the conservative anti-interventionists 
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wanted to delimit policy to the destruction of liberal collectivism at home. 
The core of this laissez-faire position was that, anticommunism should 
concern itself more with the repercussions of the liberals’ pursuit of 
collectivism — the threat here at home, now — than with external Bolshevik 
actions — far away, tangential and relevant primarily to the extent that they 
inspired the processes unfolding at home and with regard to the League of 
Nations. 

Argued though it was from a diametrically opposite view of Bolshevism 
and aspiring though it did to very different end-goals, the anti-interventionist 
left's position was essentially the same. It, too, was concerned with the 
repercussions of growing executive authority and wished to stem the tide. It, 
too, regarded the military intervention as a factor tending towards 
undesirable collectivism. And it, too, was in 1919 in the process of turning 
against President Wilson for these reasons. 

This kind of opposition to military interventionism from the outer leftist 
reaches of liberalism had been evident ever since the final months of the First 
World War, the period when interventionist conservatives had begun to 
demand action and President Wilson had been forced to keep troops in Russia 
on climactic grounds. Senator Hiram Johnson had led the liberals concerned 
about the agendas of the intervention from that moment onwards, and he had 
been demanding the immediate removal óf the intervention forces ever since. 
Once the war was over Johnson could not see any justification for continued 
intervention, for he took it as settled that all intervention schemes were part 
of a larger reactionary plan to make ‘war against revolution in all countries, 
whether enemy or ally’, ‘to impose by force our will upon weaker nations’. 
Such a policy seemed ultimately intended to prevent the emergence of the 
new world order that the liberals, and the Bolsheviks, were trying to establish. 
"You cannot shoot down or hang a state of mind’, the Senator stressed.’ 

Others on the left supported the anti-interventionist argumentation by 
pointing out similar supposed consequences of military action that were 
favourable to reactionary purposes. Ramsay MacDonald argued against 
intervention because the Bolsheviks were 'fighting our battle', and the 
Labour Party's platform for the 1918 elections contained an anti- 
interventionist plank that was born out of the realisation that the two 
movements shared a common enemy, one that tried to destroy both, no 
matter what their doctrinal disagreements. Other leading members of the 
parliamentary Labour Party repeated that assessment. The leading 
periodicals of the left and several American Senators argued that the use of 
force would only exacerbate the social problems out of which Bolshevism 
arose and would pave the way for a monarchical restoration." Even H.M. 
Hyndman, so supportive of wartime intervention, began to argue from early 
1919 onwards against its continuation into peacetime because it was ‘for and 
on behalf of men whose sole desire it is to re-establish Tsardom or a military 
dictatorship'.'? 
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No one, however, put the left-liberal argument in more clear a fashion 
than did the progressive publicist Lincoln Colcord. Colcord emphasised that 
in their social programme the Bolsheviks were in fact championing the very 
conceptions that should guide Western liberals, no matter the secondary 
points of disagreement, and that therefore the attempt to destroy them should 
not be countenanced. If it had originally been the American revolution that 
had introduced into the world the presumption in favour of majority rule. 
Colcord suggested that it was now the Bolsheviks who translated that 
presumption into terms applicable to the industrialised age. Irrespective of 
their ‘transitory class dogma’ and unnecessary violence, they represented 
*the next step' in the evolution of the American project. With their insistence 
that the people be given industrial and economic democracy, they intended 
to place power ‘under the control of the actual majority’ and in this they 
stood for the "true democratic fundamentals’ that had to underlie the new 
world order. The Bolsheviks could be expected soon to rejoin the Western 
community of accepted methods and indeed to add to it. and the United 
States, Colcord thought. had no right to obstruct such an experiment but only 
to learn from it. The fact was that 'to break the new Russian democracy 
means. in no uncertain language. to lose the fight for the new world ... For 
the fact cannot be evaded that, stripped of misrepresentation and delusion, 
Soviet Russia's objective is essentially the same as the avowed objective of 
America and the Allies; or that the tendencies and potentialities of 
Bolshevism differ only in degree, but not in kind. from those inherent in all 
Western democracy. In other words. Western liberals and socialists were 
fighting a common fight against common enemies, and the Russian 
Bolsheviks were in the end on their side: they, too. stood for the radical 
reorganisation of power arrangements that was the necessary task of the 
moment. "Thus by the inexorable logic of human progress the truth in Russia 
is bound up with the truth throughout the West; and if the West deny the truth 
in Russia. it will have denied the truth at home." 

In the course of 1919 much of the left came to regard President Woodrow 
Wilson as one of those who had betrayed the revolutionary promise. As 
David Johnson has pointed out, their disillusionment with the President 
resulted. above all, from the sense that Wilson had failed properly to aid the 
Russian revolution and to guard it from the military interventionists. The 
peace progressives supposed that Wilson had, not necessarily out of a free 
choice but de facto, sided with the conservatives and that he had thereby 
prostrated the entire liberal reform agenda." In large part this feeling resulted 
from the fact that Wilson proved unable, or unwilling. to fulfil the promises 
made with the Prinkipo and Hoover-Nansen plans, the main alternatives to 
military intervention. 

William C. Bullitt, a junior official in the American peace delegation, and 
a progressive long associated with the thesis that the West could co-opt the 
Bolsheviks, was the personification of the left liberals’ hopes. He had been 
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sent to Russia in early 1919 to converse with the Bolshevik leadership and to 
ascertain possibilities of material cooperation, including recognition 
contingent on certain minimum terms. After his Russian trip, Bullitt had 
suggested that the blockade be raised, that anti-Bolshevik assistance be 
ended and replaced with material aid to the Bolsheviks and that the Soviet 
state's right to exist be guaranteed. Bullitt claimed to have received in 
exchange from Lenin the promise to agree to an acceptance of the 
inviolability of the various existing anti-Bolshevik governments and to a 
general amnesty. He assumed that the Bolsheviks were in fact eager to 
compromise the ideological purity of their doctrines if they could receive 
peace and economic assistance." On both sides of the Atlantic the left-liberal 
press came to champion that assessment and to demand the recognition of 
the Bolshevik regime and the sending of that material assistance promised in 
the Hoover-Nansen and Prinkipo plans." 

President Wilson did not accept these proposals, but to suppose that a 
refusal of such a radical, and clearly pro-Bolshevik, variation of intervening 
for social control meant that Wilson had accepted military interventionism 
was clearly erroneous. In fact, President Wilson remained very much 
dedicated to the argumentation of the peace progressives. He was, in 
principle and determinedly, opposed to military anti-Bolshevism. He agreed 
with the left-liberal assessment on the meaning and repercussions of military 
anti-Bolshevism. But he was unable to articulate his position in terms that 
would have convinced either side of the anti-interventionist coalition. Wilson 
had listened to Winston Churchill make the case for a subsidised intervention 
on 14 February 1919, and he had definitely turned it down, no matter 
Churchill's initial impressions to the contrary. Once he emerged from the 
crucial meeting with Churchill. Wilson specifically told the press that he was 
opposed to military intervention, by anyone, and that Russia could be 
restored to social stability only through economic assistance. Moreover, 
Wilson's representatives had told Churchill that ‘neither American men nor 
material’ would ever be sent to any anti-Bolshevik fighting forces. ^ Wilson 
had also ordered an immediate unilateral withdrawal of American troops 
from the north of Russia. 

Never against the use of force on principle, Wilson held to the same 
criteria as the rest of the left on the purposes for which a military intervention 
could be unleashed. ‘Wars of service’ was a category of his about which he 
had always talked in approving terms. Wars of such a kind Wilson had 
always viewed as means of discharging Christian responsibilities, as a 
‘dramatic representation, a sort of symbol, of a thousand forms of duty’. In 
his view, such wars could legitimately be undertaken in defence and 
vindication of spiritual conceptions, liberty foremost among them, for *when 
men take up arms to set other men free, there is something sacred and holy 
in the warfare'." He had actually led the United States into more foreign 
interventions than any other President.'* But in each of these interventions 
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Wilson had sided with the element that he regarded as the progressive one. 
He did not regard the Russian anti-Bolsheviks as progressive and he would 
not help them militarily. The President was misunderstood by the anti- 
interventionists to the left of him. He was one of them. 

That fact makes the laissez-faire conservatives’ collaboration with the left 
all the more surprising. The liberal refusal to intervene in Russia was a 
Wilsonian refusal and a left liberal refusal. and in both cases it rested on the 
expectation that the Bolshevik experiment would yield significant social 
profits to the West if it was but moderated through material assistance and if 
the social grievances that prompted its violent methods were removed. 
Conservatives profoundly disagreed with this view and did not want to 
legitimise it. Yet some of the staunchest critics of that analysis supported, in 
the strongest terms imaginable. the left-liberals' calls and parliamentary 
resolutions for the withdrawal of forces. lt is not sufficient to explain this 
support as the incidental collusion of political expediency, as opposition to 
Wilson's intervention because it was Wilson's (which it wasn't anyway). Nor 
is it sufficient to speculate that the conservatives may have joined the enemy 
of their enemy just to find one further way of throwing obstacles in the way 
of the liberal elites. Though that was undoubtedly part of the motivation, in 
fact the two ideological opposites were drawn to actual, implicit 
collaboration on military intervention primarily because it offered a vehicle 
for the weakening. not of military interventionism as such. but of the power 
of the liberal elites. Both groups regarded the anticommunist policies of the 
liberal governments as threats to themselves and to the attainment of their 
own final aims. When it came to the preferred policies themselves, let alone 
to ultimate goals, principled divergences were very clear, but it was also 
manifest that the efforts and argumentation of both groups supported the 


immediate purposes of both. the weakening of the collectivism of the liberal 
governments. 


Anti-Collectivist Variations 


The left and the right were propelled to anti-collectivism from diametrically 
opposite world-views. On the level of immediate practical politics, they 
joined hands to protest and combat restrictions on free speech, conscription 
and unaccountable administrative powers, but in the reasons for going to the 
same combat there was very little agreement between them. The right was 
concerned about state powers, as such, and opposed to all forms of 
collectivism, which it regarded as communism under another name, the very 
essence of communism, while the left opposed those authoritarian. 
Germanic, plutocratic, and, as the socialists put it, state capitalistic practices 
that it regarded as the causes of Bolshevik excesses. For the right, anti- 
collectivism was the sole and exclusive definition of anticommunism, while 
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for the left anti-collectivism meant the elaboration of direct democracy and 
social reform. 

Many conservatives believed the liberal elites to be deliberately fanning 
discontent so that they would have an excuse for the creation of state 
supremacy on the German model. The laissez-faire conservatives therefore 
felt that the real battlefront against Bolshevism was at home, and that the 
enemy was called liberalism. George Harvey’s publications charged from 
early 1918. but especially after the Armistice, that the Wilson administration 
was ‘by a trick’ using the war emergency to institute a socialist system that 
it could not make the people accept otherwise." Harvey drew special 
attention to the supposedly ominous fact that President Wilson had seized 
control over telegraph lines after the Armistice, something that suggested a 
secret plan for the monopolising of information sources and their 
employment in the spread of socialist ideas. Harvey further discerned the full 
scope of the "Administration plot ... long matured and perfected, to foist 
socialistic paternalism upon us' in the resolution offered by Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis. a loyal supporter of the administration, which proposed that 
the government be allowed to retain control over industries, public utilities 
and telegraph lines for an indeterminate period after the war — a piece of 
legislation that Harvey supposed was to open the gates for permanent 
government ownership of natural resources, public utilities, major industries, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and railways.? 

Similarly. Senator Thomas was convinced that under Wilson the nation 
was proceeding to Bolshevism, *in a less direct and less brutal way' than the 
one chosen by Lenin. but one no less likely to ruin the country.” Wilson was 
trying to ‘convert the Government into a socialistic state’, asserted Sherman, 
and his supposed instrument was propaganda spread by government 
agencies. The President therefore appeared as ‘the worst enemy that this 
country has and the most dangerous on account of the power that his position 
gives him’.” To the Republican chairman, Will Hays, it seemed that the 
President's famous appeal of late 1918 for a compliant Democratic Congress 
— one that Wilson said he needed to implement his domestic reform plans? — 
if successful, would give him the majority to implement his desired 
reconstruction *in peace time [of] the great industrial affairs of the nation ... 
in unimpeded conformity with whatever socialistic doctrines ... may happen 
to possess him at the time’.* Even Senator Lodge, from the beginning of 
1919 in the powerful position of the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, privately agreed with the indictment, a fact which 
would have significantly influenced his decision to challenge the President's 
over-all peace plans.” 

That in Great Britain such extreme rhetoric was not much employed must 
be seen in the context where the Conservative Party was itself part of the 
coalition government that was seen as dangerously collectivist. That 
moderated the personal attacks to an extent, at least in public, and translated 
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into an intensification of the long-standing battle for the control of the Party, 
to be settled in the early 1920s. But in Great Britain. too, the laissez-faire 
right was bent on removing wartime collectivism from the statute books and 
on preventing further collectivism. The Duke of Northumberland thought 
that the nationalisation of industries was being advocated on such a basis and 
would inevitably follow if the left's agenda was countenanced at the onset of 
the cycle, even in one instance. Then finally ‘the State |would] dominate and 
regulate every detail of the lives of its citizens ... [and| take the place of 
religion’. Similarly did Mrs Nesta Webster, the Duke's ideological ally on 
the extreme right, prophesy either a return to primitive barbarism — a war of 
all against all — or the tyrannical rule of ‘bureaucratic minorities’, if the state 
supremacists were allowed even slight concessions." Driven by such an 
assumption the British laissez-faire element campaigned against the 
governments plans to nationalise transport and utilities, to extend 
unemployment benefits, to grant added powers to municipalities, to create a 
Ministry of Health and even to enact an aliens exclusion act — all of which 
were seen as unconstitutional and socialistic measures that would create 
arbitrary extra-parliamentary authorities, as "nothing else but an industrial 
revolution’, as “the beginning of [a] dangerous incline’.* 

The legislative counter-attack in the United States was, however, the 
more potent one. Senators Poindexter, King and Reed joined representatives 
of the left, such as Borah and France. to attack restrictions on free speech and 
to defeat President Wilson's proposed peacetime sedition act.” Senator 
Sherman endeavoured to stop the government from decreeing the closed 
shop and from nationalising telegraphs and radio stations. Senator Thomas 
tried to end governmental price fixing, the devolving of economic and 
political powers to the labour unions and progressive income taxation. 
Senator William H. King strenuously argued against bureaucracy and the 
proposed nationalisation of coal mines and printing presses. Senator Fall 
(Republican of New Mexico) fought the proposed child labour law as an 
opening wedge for Bolshevism.” 

Though these conservatives had, sometimes significant, legislative 
success, their constant anti-collectivist campaign of filibustering must be 
seen primarily as a form of the laissez-faire belief in inculcating proper ideas. 
Their endless polemic on the dangers of even minimal additions of collective 
powers was an attempt to prevent ‘the nerve of dissent, of resistance’ from 
becoming ‘fatally atrophied’, as George Harvey had stressed earlier. It was 
believed that only the creation of ‘an aroused, alert, and determined public 
opinion’ could stop drastic socio-economic changes that would somehow 
become seen as ‘pre-destined’ if conservatives did not articulate an 
alternative." That the Wilson administration lost the mid-term elections of 
late 1918 seemed to some conservatives to suggest that the campaign to 
create a laissez-faire public opinion had succeeded, that the American people 
were safely anticommunist, and that "Wilson's attempt to establish an 
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autocracy’ had now been definitely defeated. The great Conservative 
majority in the simultaneous British elections further reassured some 
conservatives." Few of the laissez-faire persuasion could, however, see the 
simultaneity of the two results as any kind of abiding evidence of the turning 
of the tide, and as the liberal governments still remained in power, the anti- 
collectivist campaign did not let up. quite to the contrary. 

It was also after the 1918 elections that the left-liberals began more 
pointedly to cooperate in the legislative and rhetorical assault on elite liberal 
collectivism. Not only was the Overman Committee and President Wilson's 
attempt to have a peacetime sedition act attacked, but the President also came 
in for considerable criticism for his continued suppression of socialist 
publications. his retention of socialist dissenters in prison and his refusal to 
discipline the increasingly vigilanteist patriotic societies.” Organisationally, 
the criticism centred in the United States in the National Civil Liberties 
Bureau (which in 1920 was to change its name into the American Civil 
Liberties Union, or ACLU), established initially by a group of pacifists, 
socialists and Bolshevik sympathisers. From 1919 the organisation emerged 
as a significant pressure group which acquired the cooperation of much of 
the left, from Oswald Garrison Villard, Lincoln Colcord and Norman 
Hapgood to Senators Owen, Borah, France and Johnson. The organisation 
not only applied pressure on the administration to desist from repressive and 
authoritarian measures but it also argued the left-libertarian position in 
philosophical and practical terms." Because of its emphasis on the civil 
liberties of socialists and Bolsheviks, and because of the fact that the 
Socialist Party leadership was well represented in its leadership. the 
organisation became one of the favourite targets of conservatives. 

Yet the argumentation of the left in fact supported the laissez-faire case 
about the Germanic despotic tendencies of new liberalism. John Spargo's 
terminology was the same as Lawrence Sherman's when he kept telling the 
President and the wider audience that the administration’s measures were 
contrary to 'fundamental principles of democracy', indeed the acts of 'a 
reactionary and oppressive government’ which the left was in conscience 
bound to oppose." Norman Hapgood was also mirroring the views of the right 
when he felt in January 1919 that Wilson was 'really against American 
liberalism, if expressed by other than himself’, as was Senator France when a 
month later he branded the President the ‘despotic’ head of a ‘lawless and 
bureaucratic government' which tried to force its will upon Congress and the 
people and to ‘defeat social change'.^ The idiom was the same in British 
attacks on the Lloyd George government, presented by the left as one 
controlled by profiteers, bankers and landlords, a mere oppressive bureaucracy, 
a ‘reactionary government’, as the long-standing supporter C.P. Scott was 
ready to pronounce in late 1918." The administration's plans to extend 
conscription into peacetime — drawn up by Churchill in early 1919* — were 
taken as peculiarly suggestive of the liberal elite's belief in state coercion.” 
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Throughout, the left contrasted the liberal elite’s bureaucratic 
collectivism and coercion with what they saw as the applaudable Bolshevik 
experiment in industrial and economic democracy, vocational representation 
and autonomous decision-making by empowered working classes. These 
were the arrangements that a growing part of the British left wanted to 
replicate in their own countries. Both socialist and overtly non-socialist, both 
always non-collectivist and many previously collectivist, they defined their 
position in terms of opposition to nationalisation by the state and in terms of 
support to nationalisation through decentralisation, workers’ control and the 
guild socialism of a radical version of co-partnership." While the American 
peace progressives initially supported governmental operation of the 
railways in the post-war world, eventually they, too, came to hold the 
opposite position. assuming that it was dangerous to place that much power 
in a few, and not democratically controlled. hands." Industrial democracy 
was the domestic panacea of the American left-liberals, as well.” 

Anti-collectivism, then, was the pursuit that held the laissez-faire right 
and the left of liberalism together and set them against the liberal elites and 
the paternalist conservatives. The right perceived collectivism in the sense 
that socialism had been understood since the 1880s, that is, as the broadening 
of the competence of the state and the concurrent contraction of all 
spontaneous processes apart from collectivity. Collectivism was communism 
and had to be eradicated. The left, on the other hand. was anticommunist 
only to the extent that they disapproved of the violent. swift and mechanistic 
transformation of capitalism into socialism that the Bolsheviks proposed. 
and they thought that the mistakenly collectivist policies of the existing 
Western governments were the ones that forced the Bolsheviks to those 
methods. Collectivism prevented true socialism and therefore had to make 
way. Wide apart though they were in their ultimate aspirations. both the 
extreme left and the extreme right regarded the collectivism of the liberal 


governments as the immediate threat to their goals. The anticommunism of 
both extremes was defined through that relation. 


Anti-Internationalist Variations 


In the Jaissez-faire and left liberal attacks on the League of Nations the two 
anti-collectivist rationales were translated on to a broader plane. Their 
respective refusals to intervene for international social control were 
predicated on the assumptions, either that the League, because it was but an 
international codification of reactionary principles, would exacerbate the 
causes of Bolshevik excesses, or that the League intended to circumvent the 
still existing constitutional checks against unaccountable power and to 
covertly force the entire world into totalitarian socialist rule. 

It was with emphatically anticommunist argumentation that the laissez- 
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faire right flung itself against the League, not only against the ILO but also 
against the whole concept of international prescription. They held that the 
complicated liberal plans for a new post-war world order not only would 
lengthen the period of uncertainty and disorder, but would, if they were 
implemented, constitute a world social democracy that would indirectly, but 
equally surely. bring Russian Bolshevism into power in every nation of the 
world. David Jayne Hill made this aspect of anticommunism his main line of 
attack after the Armistice. In a series of articles and books he painted a picture 
of a tyrannous world organisation, led by socialistic thinkers, which would 
force all nations to fit into the one formula acceptable to the socialist 
movement, in the process effacing all national traditions, freedoms and 
different levels of development achieved. International peace could never be 
coerced, Hill stressed. but could only grow out of ‘character’ slowly acquired; 
and the only kind of a League that had any realistic chances of actually 
working was one based firmly on the use of national force, coordinated by 
several state actors who. in the face of a specific threat, recognised a 
‘community of purpose'."' Furthermore, it seemed to Hill that Article 10 of 
the League was actually a guarantee of the inviolability of Bolshevism, 
intended not so much to prevent aggressive wars as such as to forbid any and 
all assistance to movements opposed to Bolshevism. The charge was 
somewhat at variance with the Sherman argument but nevertheless it again 
arrived at the same result of blaming Wilson and the League for pro- 
Bolshevism. As Hill saw it, President Wilson was in fact, through all these 
stratagems, intending to create an international coercive instrument which he 
would control personally and through socialist supporters and use to support 
only the movements for socialism. Hill, like Taft, did want to suppress 
Bolshevism forcibly but would not entrust the task to a Wilsonian League." 
Hill was never specific about the kind of legislation that he expected the 
socialistic League to produce. George Harvey, however, fixed his gaze on the 
labour legislation plans and specifically attacked the ‘madness’ and 
‘monstrous impertinence' of a League that would attempt to force on all 
nations the open shop. sickness insurance, pensions and other such socialistic 
schemes.5 He equated Wilson (and Taft) with a ‘standard of socialist 
government', not only because of the President's wartime assumption of 
excessive executive authority, but especially because of the powers and plans 
of the League of Nations. In his view, these were clearly intended to 
Prostitute ‘personal liberty’ to the commands of ‘international 
communism’ .* Just as concerned about the openings provided by the League 
to insinuate collectivist conceptions into national legislation, Senator Charles 
Thomas regarded the ILO as the core of the Covenant’s menace, ‘infringing 
upon the fundamentals of self-government and threatening a transfer of 
national and state jurisdiction over one of the mightiest subjects of present 
and future concern’. International legislation on labour matters would, he 
thought, create ‘an international nation’ that was not bound by ordinary laws 
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but would have its own constitution, its own permanent legislature and 
courts, its own funds and inquisitorial authority. This was ‘made to order for 
the intrigues of international Communism’ and could only lead to ‘national 
and international disintegration’. Nicholas Murray Butler similarly wrote in 
early 1919 how ‘the advocates of socialism think it will be easier and quicker 
to gain ground in the United States by the indirect method of involving us in 
a false international policy’ in the League. Therefore Butler stressed the need 
to watch the government's actions lest they tend towards this international 
‘socialist autocracy' .** 

The Wilsonian League of Nations, quite simply, seemed to conservatives 
to flow from Germanic autocracy, internationalised in a new way, and 
incorporating the characteristics and aspirations of a Bolshevism that had 
already been long impregnated with the Germanic taint. The perception that 
Germanic autocracy had penetrated the thinking and procedures of the 
government elites had become so pervasive on the left. that it, too, argued 
that any accumulation of power as considerable as that envisioned by the 
League of Nations, in the hands of leaders shown susceptible to abuses of 
power, was likely to be used for non-progressive ends. The progressive wing 
of the Republican Party and the left-liberals in both Britain and America — 
those subscribing to the liberal view on the causes and nature of Bolshevism 
— were no less opposed to the League of Nations, to intervention under its 
auspices and to the tendency towards autocratic rule perceived in the liberal 
administrations, than were the conservative critics. Their own anti-Bolshevik 
suggestions abided with the liberal programme of removing grievances, but 
when it came to the campaign for this specific League, they once more sided 
with the Sherman-Hill element of the anti-Bolshevik right. 

Anti-interventionist liberals transferred their argument about military 
interventionism as the vehicle of reaction on to the broader realm of the 
League of Nations. Senator Borah therefore argued that the League had 
ultimately to rest on the ‘principle of force. upon the principle of coercion’, 
because it stood for schemes that the peoples of the world would not on their 
own volition undertake. It was intent on intervening everywhere in the world 
where a people chose a different path for itself than that prescribed by the 
capitalists and imperialists of the League, and it was determined to do this 
with armed force. paid for primarily by the American taxpayer. In no 
significant way was military anti-Bolshevism, then, different in conception 
from the autocracy of the Kaiser or, indeed, from the tyranny of the 

Bolsheviks, instead it borrowed from both and would subject free 
government everywhere to the dictates of a small group. Under the aegis of 
the League of Nations national sentiment and independence of action would 
be subordinated to the dictation of an elite which was driven by the desire to 
perpetuate capitalist exploitation.” Similarly, Oscar Garrison Villard and 
Lincoln Colcord, former supporters on the left. blamed Wilson for 
surrendering to the reactionaries and for having accepted a League of 
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Nations that was ‘a world dictatorship so odious as to make the revolution in 
Russian style seem almost preferable’. The Russian intervention in particular 
seemed to these men representative of this League’s priorities, and Wilson's 
failure thus far to end it remained his ‘most terrible and colossal failure". 

From this it was not a major leap to claim that the advocates of such a 
League were in fact intending to destroy all progressive movements in the 
world. That they were not interested in addressing the causes of the 
disturbance could be explained by their wish to retain a system of 
governance and of economic arrangements that perpetuated those causes of 
disturbance; that they were opposed to Bolshevism precisely insofar as it 
tried to solve these problems could be argued to show them as the enemies 
of all other attempts at genuine reform as well. Borah had already made that 
charge with reference to Taft. Wilson had been suspect because of his 
support for the patriotic societies, for mail censorship of socialist 
publications and for jailing leading socialists. Now the New Republic 
claimed that the League of Nations institutionalised class conflict instead of 
solving it because it was the instrument of those ruling classes which were 
"panic-stricken' at ‘liberalism under its new form of industrial democracy’ 
threatening their accustomed privileges.^ 

Neither conservatives like Churchill and Taft nor liberals like Wilson 
managed to convince the extreme non-communist left that their social reform 
plans were of anything but a reactionary nature. The President, in particular, 
proved singularly unable to convince the left that he had delivered in the 
League of Nations that instrument for alternative yet profound social 
reorganisation that they had expected from him. Most importantly, the ILO 
provisions for international labour legislation failed to satisfy most of the 
liberal critics. At least partly the fulsome praise that Wilson and Lloyd 
George lavished on the ILO had to be understood as an attempt to allay the 
widespread disquiet and dissatisfaction that even Samuel Gompers, the 
leading American formulator of the ILO, evidenced at the result. Gompers 
complained that the League was ‘not sufficient’, that labour had not received 
that 'voice in the direction of industry' that it ought to have, and really it was 
only the expectation that it could later be amended that allowed him to 
support the League.? But to the New York Nation it seemed that the peace 
settlement was a 'palpable fraud upon the world'; that Wilson had not at all 
succeeded in taking hold of the ‘actual evolution’ in social affairs, but had 
surrendered to the reactionaries; and also that he had by now failed to grasp 
that, once a conception of governance was no longer attuned to the needs of 
the population, the conception had to be changed.* The Appeal to Reason, 
the former New Appeal, thought that Wilson had betrayed the promise of ‘the 
new social order’ and that he ‘prefers capitalism and reaction to Socialism 
and progress’ and ‘fears the rule of the workers'.* Wilson therefore emerged 
from the Conference as a ‘weak, compromising, and morally defeated man’ 
who had committed ‘treachery to his own ideals'.* 
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It was against this League and its internationalism that the left-liberal 
anti-interventionists and anti-collectivists arraigned themselves, not, as with 
the laissez-faire allies. against all internationalism. In the actual historical 


situation of 1919, however. they were aiding each others’ anti- 
internationalist efforts. 


Congruent Extremes 


Left-liberal criticism of the League of Nations, of collectivist social reform 
or of the military intervention never suggested that advocates of those three 
varieties of interventionism were socialists. Yet what the left-liberal critics 
charged President Wilson and Prime Minister Lloyd George. and Churchill. 
Hoare, Croft and Taft with was essentially the same thing as what the 
conservatives referred to as the liberals' pernicious socialism. The Germanic 
conception of state supremacy was for conservatives identical with all 
socialism. not so for the left-liberals, but both thought that the liberal elites 
were travelling in its direction. The terminology was different, but both 
groups opposed intervention in Russia. collectivism at home and the League 
for basically the same reasons. Both were opposed to centralised, and 
political, control because both regarded such control as harmful. 

In other words, the left-liberals saw the military interventionists as 
determined, and the Wilsonians as enfeebled. enough to destroy in 
Bolshevism also that which was potentially useful. while replicating in their 
international and domestic restructuring plans all that which was evil in the 
pre-war order and conducive to revolutionary violence. In fact, in the left- 
liberal view the strengthening of a bureaucratic, coercive and centralised 
state. and the creation of a society of such states also centrally controlled, 
was increasing the likelihood of Bolshevik violence. both at home and 
abroad. Only decentralised, more spontaneous and supposedly more 
democratic social control could defuse the violence. 

By the same token. the laissez-faire conservatives’ refusal to intervene 
politically flowed from the assumption that collectivism paved the way to a 
Bolshevik victory, even without the Bolsheviks themselves lifting a finger to 
bring it about. Political control of essentially private transactions, that is, 
economic operations, was communism, and it was what liberal collectivism 
had produced. For the laissez-faire right, the communist menace was 
therefore a domestic menace, precedent to the Russian revolution, inspired 
by it, but unfolding on its own momentum, and feeding from the several 
tendencies in collectivist liberal thought. The different methods that new 
liberal collectivists had chosen for the different circumstances of the West 
were seen as actually more likely to bear fruit than a slavish replication of 
the Bolshevik experiment. 


From the vantage point of the laissez-faire right and of the left-liberals the 
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menace was so pervasive because all mainstream forms of anticommunism, 
elites both liberal and conservative, were seen as parts of it. The left-liberals 
were suggesting that elite liberalism had compromised its beliefs and was 
contributing to the conservative and capitalist project for perpetuation of the 
old order, by not forcing an end to military intervention and by not insisting 
on a League of Nations that corresponded to its own demands. Important as 
those points were, even more profound an insight was in the laissez-faire 
equation of paternalist social reform and the liberal elites’ collectivism. 
Admittedly, it was not always easy to see how the reform proposals of 
Churchill or Croft differed from those of the ethically based collectivists, or 
even from those of a John Spargo. The dividing line between the two was a 
most fluid one. The paternalists may have advocated slightly different and, 
relatively speaking, less collectivist reforms, but from the laissez-faire and 
left-liberal perspectives both roads led in the same direction and, more 
importantly, were inspired by the same epistemology. Put differently, both 
the paternalists and the liberals believed in the state, in organised political 
control instead of unorganised cooperation of individuals engaged in the 
pursuit of their separate interests. The laissez-faire and left-liberal elements 
regarded that as the road to communism, and their anticommunism therefore 
had to be anti-collectivism. 
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Interpretations and Implementations 


The forging of anticommunist idea frameworks into specific programmes 
designed to arrest the collectivist and communist tide, however perceived, 
was the result of the Great Debate of 1919. Certain decisions were reached 
by the middle of that year, and thereafter the military interventionists and 
liberal decision-makers tried to implement these decisions and to interpret 
their meaning to their supporters while their anti-interventionist critics 
continued their counter-agitation and obstruction. 

Once the League of Nations had finally been agreed upon in June, 1919, 
Woodrow Wilson and his allies launched on a campaign for its ratification, 
and in the process they restated, in a way the clearest so far, their 
anticommunist rationale for that organisation. Conservatives and liberals 
opposed to the League and to new liberal collectivism also restated their 
concern over the perceived advance towards socialism, while those of them 
who approved of an LEP variety of the League, answered the points of both 
of the above. Winston Churchill and the military interventionists, on the 
other hand, attempted to assure that subsidised intervention would continue 
to be part of the Western response to communism, after a belated decision 
had been made at Versailles in late May, 1919, to start supplying the forces 
of Admiral Kolchak, the main Russian anti-Bolshevik commander. 
Principled differences between conservative and liberal anticommunism 
stood out, much in the form that they would remain from then on, but no one 
policy was actually translated into practice. This half-heartedness, too, 
proved abiding. 


Persistence of the Revictualling Approach 


Military anticommunists had successfully resumed their campaign for 
subsidised intervention in the spring of 1919. They had chosen to impress 
upon Admiral Kolchak the need to re-present his regime as advanced social 
democracy and had then used that image to prompt Wilson and Lloyd 
George towards subsidised intervention. Churchill and Hoare had been in 
direct touch with Kolchak and had, indeed, suggested the replies to President 
Wilson's official queries as to Kolchak's reform intentions. These replies had 
been found to conform with Wilsonian criteria and the President had 
indicated his willingness to offer material support to the Admiral and, 
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indeed. to assume the main financial burden for such support. Wilson had 
indeed gone so far as to state to a delegation of emigre Russians that his 
administration would now ‘probably’ send troops, as well as supplies, to the 
Siberian forces.' 

This was apparently a major departure for President Wilson. On the face 
of it. he had chosen to stop obstructing Churchill and other advocates of 
subsidised intervention. For the first time since the Bolshevik coup he had 
agreed to directly supply a Russian anti-Bolshevik army with military 
supplies. Because he had been violently ill throughout much of the 
deliberations, Wilson may not indeed have fully realised the potentialities of 
the change." Once he regained some physical and mental strength, it did 
become quickly evident that although the liberal decision-makers and the 
conservative campaigners for military measures both conversed in terms of 
intervention and anti-Bolshevik subsidy, nothing had really changed in their 
respective definitions of beneficial intervention. 

From his subsequent interpretations of the subsidy decision it was 
manifest that Wilson thought that he was actually only continuing his own 
type of intervention, for social control. through the new means required by 
the changed circumstances. Whereas the decision was intended, and 
interpreted. by the military interventionists as recognition of the anti- 
Bolshevik regime. Wilson saw it only as a promise of limited assistance 
conditional on the institution of social reforms. Whereas Churchill was 
interested in large military operations. to eradicate the regime of Bolshevism. 
Wilson and Lloyd George were interested in large economic operations, to 
eradicate the social roots of Bolshevism. Believing still that, ideally, ‘we 
should withdraw from Russia and let Russians settle their own affairs 
themselves’ because ‘it was always dangerous to interfere in foreign 
revolutions’, President Wilson had come to recognise that social reform 
could only be unleashed in Russia under the leaders who seemed to be 
winning, these being the anti-Bolsheviks at that particular time.’ With the 
successive crumbling of the Prinkipo, the Bullitt and the Hoover-Nansen 
plans, no other avenue for helping Russia remained open to Wilson and 
Lloyd George except one that included some material support of Kolchak. 
They thus agreed to countenance increased military support in hopes of 
being able to use the contacts for their preferred economic assistance, first in 
Siberia then in other parts of Russia. 

The President emphasised to the Council of Four in June, 1919 that there 
was no real need to fear external Bolshevik aggression, as all Slavs were 
inefficient and disorganised, and because Russia lacked the industrial base 
which successful, major military campaigns required. He expected the 

Bolsheviks presently to moderate their actions and Russia soon to become 
practically indistinguishable from normal bourgeois societies.‘ Wilson did 
insist that the countries bordering on Russia be kept militarily strong just in 
case, and he was ready temporarily to waive the general League of Nations 
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insistence on disarmament in such cases But the ‘true way to combat 
Bolshevism’ remained, Wilson stressed, what he had practised against the 
International Workers of the World (IWW) in America — the removal and 
prevention of ‘just reasons for discontent’. 

Wilson, therefore, envisioned no direct American military participation. 
He only intended militarily to control the main supply line to the front, the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. When he appealed to Congress not to force him to 
evacuate from Siberia, he gave assurance that American troops would not 
interfere in the area’s internal politics, but would merely guard the 
technicians who were rebuilding the railway. He stressed that only by using 
that railway was it possible to feed, clothe and otherwise materially assist the 
civil population, and, only by giving such aid ‘to the population of Siberia, 
and ultimately to Russia’, could the United Stations ensure the return of 
normal conditions and end ‘chaos and anarchy’.? When Norman Hapgood 
further queried as to the President’s intentions, and suggested that the 
sending of economic assistance to the Russian cooperative movement was by 
far the best policy. Wilson replied stating that Hapgood's proposal ‘sums up 
my own impression’ .* 

With an Executive Order Wilson authorised immediately the release of 
five million dollars from his special fund for the restoration of the railway 
and for food aid." This took place almost two months after the decision to 
support Admiral Kolchak. In addition to technical and food aid, the Wilson 
administration authorised — four months after the initial decision — only one 
shipment of shoes, underclothing, cloth and surplus overcoats, and allowed 
private American banks to lend Kolchak fifty million dollars for the payment 
of such material. Some rifles were also sent." This was not the beginning of 
a major effort at subsidised military intervention, though it continued to be 
presented as such and it served further to alienate the President from most of 
the left, anticommunist and pro-Bolshevik. 

The left, therefore, profoundly misunderstood Wilson when it 
increasingly included him in its denunciations of those engaging in a 
"wanton war against Social Democracy'." On the basis of the President's 
apparent complicity in the military interventionist decision, the left could no 
longer associate Wilson with its preferred policy of food assistance although 
Wilson did, in fact, still stand for that policy as much as did the rest of the 
anticommunist left. But in terms of appearances Wilson had lost the game 
and it was Prime Minister Lloyd George who stole the show. Because Wilson 
would not publicly associate himself with Lloyd George’s new policy, 
announced at the Guildhall in November 1919 (when Wilson was already 
paralysed and could not associate himself with any new policies), his later 
reputation as a renegade to the non-military anticommunist approach of the 
left was confirmed. 

By the end of the year, 1919, Prime Minister Lloyd George decided, 
irrespective of previous decisions made and obligations contracted, finally 
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completely to abandon military interventionism. Instead he proposed to raise 
the blockade, to withdraw intervention troops. to discontinue anti-Bolshevik 
subsidies, and to start trade with the Bolsheviks on a significant scale. The 
Prime Minister supposed that only through the economic reconstruction of 
Russia could stability and contentment be restored to Russia and to Europe, 
and that only in this way would the social conditions for Bolshevism 
disappear. He made it clear that this had been the rationale behind the 
Kolchak initiative, but that as the Admiral had not managed to end the 
destabilising civil war militarily, the Allies should end it through 
negotiation." By making the change of policy and by explicitly siding with 
the anti-interventionist left, the Prime Minister emerged. for the first time in 
months. as the favourite of the left." 

The persistence of the revictualling approach to anticommunism thus 
became associated with Lloyd George. There is no reason to disassociate 
Woodrow Wilson from the policy. either, even though he could not give his 
explicit support to all of Lloyd George's initiative. Wilson's *great 
constructive program’ of material and humanitarian assistance to Russia via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway ran on parallel tracks with Lloyd George's new 
initiative, and both of them stood squarely opposed to a military approach. 


Persistence of Military Anticommunism 


The contrast had never been greater between this liberal position, the official 
British policy from November 1919 and. generally understood, the 
preference of the Wilson administration. and the continuing argumentation 
of the military interventionist conservatives. Interventionist conservatives 
continued to make the moral, ideological and geostrategic case for the 
destruction of Russian Bolshevism in its heartland. There was, if anything. 
an intensification in ideological polemic. 

The military interventionists really had expected a coordinated subsidy 
effort to begin after the May decision. Churchill, in particular, had moved to 
implement previously drafted plans on a link-up between Admiral Kolchak's 
forces, moving westwards from Siberia, and the Allied forces in the north of 
Russia, in the process of being withdrawn but available for one last major 
offensive before their evacuation. Finnish troops were intended to take part, 
as well. Supporters of what came to be known as the Kotlas-Viatka plan 
were convinced that such a policy, even at that late stage, would suffice to 
break the perceived German-Bolshevik linkage and to defuse the 
geostrategic and ideological threat. Sudden reversals in Admiral Kolchak's 
fortunes, more than Wilson's reticence in moving towards implementation of 
his assumed end of the bargain, was what destroyed the Kotlas-Viatka 
operation. It having been shown impossible by the late summer. Churchill 
undertook to transfer the assistance that had been agreed upon to other 
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fighting forces, Russian and border state, even German." He still expected 
American subsidies, Allied action and anti-Bolshevik victory, but as the 
months passed since the 23 May crossroads, Churchill became increasingly 
frustrated with the slow advance of his plans. 

In this situation other conservatives, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
resumed once more their argumentation for a coordinated military offensive. 
Samuel Hoare, just as much as Churchill, continued in the last months of 
1919 to insist that Britain look to secure the future, by helping the (anti- 
Bolshevik) side that would, as he saw it, inevitably win anyway. Continued 
drift in Allied policy seemed to Hoare ‘most dangerous’, the League of 
Nations doomed to ‘sterility’ if it didn't act in Russia, Churchill ‘the one 
Allied Minister who has consistently grasped the magnitude of the Russian 
problem’. and the Secretary of War's propositions the only tenable policy for 
civilisation. Hoare continued to exert all the pressure he was capable of for 
their full implementation. Page Croft kept calling Bolshevism ‘the policy of 
the anti-Christ’ and its leaders ‘really German agents’, and he demanded that 
all the Allies pool their ‘moral and diplomatic’ resources for the support of 
the anti-Bolsheviks and also supply them with arms and munitions." Further, 
the National Review continued to blame Lloyd George and Wilson for 
obstructing the only policies that could prevent the German-Bolshevik 
combination, ascribing this 'complete indifference' to the two men's 
‘sneaking sympathy with the "bloody baboonery" of Lenin and Trotsky’. 
These '"Antü-Bolshevist Bolshevists’ were betraying civilisation by not 
supporting subsidised intervention." 

In America, Elihu Root repeated Churchill's arguments about the need to 
prevent a Germanic (and Japanese) domination of Russia, and he kept 
demanding that instead of the ‘weak and petty ... namby-pamby’ aid offered 
by the administration, there ought to be effected a ‘considerable increase’ in 
military assistance to all anti-Bolshevik forces, a recognition of Kolchak and 
an increase in direct American military action. It was ‘only by completely 
destroying the wicked and cruel Bolsheviki', Root stressed, that the Russian 
people could begin to govern themselves and to establish a true and stable 
democracy.” Senator Thomas similarly emphasised that Germany, because 
of its multiple linkage with Bolshevism, was in actual control of Russia and 
its resources, while the Allies’ mistaken policies had alienated the loyal and 
sane elements. There could be no return to world stability or order until the 
Bolshevik regime was destroyed. Senator Wadsworth, a conservative of the 
most traditional variety, kept demanding an intervention by up to 200,000 
men, and he even mentioned the Churchillian link-up plan when arguing for 
the need forcibly to rid the world of ‘this terrible incubus’, the compound 
made of ‘socialism’, ‘anarchism’, ‘terror’ and ‘Germany’.” 

The geostrategic analysis was mostly supported, again, by John Spargo 
from the left. If before the 23 May decision he had still preferred to 
equivocate, by the end of 1919 he believed that the fall of Bolshevism might 
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come ‘very speedily’ and insisted that the West help in the meantime those 
forces that were winning and that stood for democracy, unlike the 
Bolsheviks. This help should include military intervention, Spargo wrote in 
September 1919. He. too. was very concerned about German and Japanese 
domination of Russia. and though he still preferred the liberal approach to 
the problem - the removal of social conditions conducive to Bolshevism — 
he also strongly criticised the ‘erratic’ and ‘inconsistent’ Russian policies of 
President Wilson, which he thought had aided the Bolsheviks, and he thought 
that military means were the only ones with which the mistakes could be 
rectified.” Arguments similar to his were offered by Walling and Stokes, and 
by Hyndman on behalf of the British anti-Bolshevik socialists.? 


The Fight for the League of Nations 


The liberals could not comprehend the acute sense of present and growing 
danger that prompted conservative and. belatedly, anti-Bolshevik socialist 
interventionists to insist on the subsidised intervention. They could not 
understand it because they persisted in viewing the entire problem of 
Bolshevism from a drastically different direction. Not only was the liberal 
theory of anticommunism translated into the revictualling campaign but it 
also continued to be interpreted as the rationale for organised and planned 
social control. at home and internationally, through the League of Nations. 
Thus did President Wilson concentrate in the crucial last quarter of 1919 on 
making his case for the League's anticommunist purpose. and, apart from the 
anti-internationalist left, his new leadership prompted significant sections of 
the liberal and social democrat movement to become re-engaged in the 
struggle. 

President Wilson's 32 addresses on his famous speaking tour of 22 days, 
4-25 September 1919, were, in fact, among the clearest expositions of the 
new liberal position that the President had produced thus far. Above all, he 
presented the League as the instrument, despite falling short of his initial 
goals, which could alone remove the general causes, not just the specific 
outbreaks, of the kind of excessive reactions to social wrongs that were 
diagnosed as the root of the problem. Thus Wilson emphasised that the 
industrial and social arrangements of the world were profoundly unjust and 
that they, not the special circumstances created by the war. had produced the 
present unrest. ‘It is due to a universal conviction that the conditions under 
which men live and labor are not satisfactory’, he stressed. ‘It is a conviction 
all over the world that there is no use talking about political democracy 
unless you also have industrial democracy. Regarding the right to 
revolution as a fundamental right of all peoples, but likely to be counter- 


productive, Wilson went on to sum up the alternative way of social 
satisfaction that was offered by the liberals: 
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There is only one way to meet radicalism, and that is to deprive it of 
food, and wherever there is any wrong, there is an abundance of food 
for radicalism. The only way to keep men from agitating against 
grievances is to remove the grievances, and as long as things are wrong 
I do not intend to ask men to stop agitating. I intend to beg that they will 
agitate in an orderly fashion; I intend to ask that they use the orderly 
methods of counsel, and, it may be the slow processes of correction, 
which can be accomplished in a self-governing people through political 
means. Otherwise we will have chaos. But as long as there is something 
to correct, | say God speed to the men who are trying to correct it. That 
is the only way to meet radicalism. Radicalism means cutting up by the 
roots. Well, remove the noxious growth, and there will be no cutting up 
by the roots.” 


That Wilson actually had in mind quite advanced socialistic notions when 
he discussed this proposed transformation was shown when he told his 
advisers that the moment was ripe for the nationalisation of water, electricity 
and railroad companies.” ‘The labor people are the only internationally 
minded people in our country’, he stressed. "The labour people see ... that 
the fundamental questions of the future are questions which do not belong 
particularly to one country or another, but questions in which all countries 
are concerned.” According to Wilson, this insight naturally led to socialism, 
and though he himself still preferred to save elements of ‘individualism’, he 
also pronounced that major parts of ‘the socialistic programme’ were an 
‘inevitability’ in order ‘to give just the opportunity to the individual he ought 
to have’. So clear was the direction of the President's thinking by now that 
his conservative Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, noted a pronounced 
"tendency towards Communistic ideas' in the President. It seemed to 
Lansing that Wilson was not disturbed by the increased labour disturbances 
or Bolshevik agitation of the moment, ‘but on the contrary he feels it springs 
from the awakening consciousness of a right which is essentially just. He 
speaks of "industrial democracy" as necessary to perfect "political 
democracy", and he indicates that he is prepared to go a long way in securing 
to the workingman control over and profit in the protection of his labor.’” 

Consequently, in most of his 32 speeches President Wilson highlighted 
the ILO as ‘the Magna Carta for labor’ and ‘the great charter for the liberty 
of the workingman'. Once he even went so far as to name these provisions 
the most important part of the peace settlement.” To speed up the process of 
transformation Wilson also issued summonses to a special labour conference 
that would immediately start to transform the basic relationships between 
labour and employers.” 

There was really nothing here that had not been said before by a great 
number of liberal publicists. Wilson’s presentation of the international social 
reformist promise of the League was just what it had been from the 
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beginning of the world war. Yet when it came to descriptions of Bolshevism 
— against which he defined the League's principles and ideology — Wilson 
still could not fully subscribe to the conservative, or the Spargo, claims about 
Bolshevism as but philosophical Prussianism under another guise. On the 
one hand. he could still refer to the Bolsheviks as the kind of anarchists and 
idealists that he had had in mind when he had talked of ‘fatuous dreamers’ 
in 1918. He still talked about them as ‘the men who want to cure the wrongs 
of government by destroying government’. something that he at one point 
called the essence of the ‘Bolshevistic spirit’. By implying that it was the 
Bolsheviks’ ambition to cure social ills by removing the whole ‘organism of 
society’, all government and all organised effort, Wilson was of course 
diverging a great deal from both the conservative and the anti-Bolshevik 
socialist interpretations as they had come to stand." But, while portraying the 
Bolshevik movement as naive yet idealistic, mistaken in methods yet nobly 
motivated, Wilson also — and often in the same speech ~ equated Bolshevism 
with Russian and German autocracy. When thus speaking. he credited the 
revolution and the ensuing chaos to some other, unnamed group, and claimed 
that the Bolsheviks were the inevitable reaction to uncontrolled change — the 
iron force for order. ‘If you have disordered, if you have disquieted 
populations, if you have insurgent elements in your populations, you are 
going to have autocracy’, Wilson stressed. ‘because the stronger is going to 
seize the power, as it has seized it in Russia." "What has happened in Russia’, 
he similarly suggested at another time, ‘is that an old and distinguished and 
skillful autocracy has had put in its place an amateur autocracy — a little 
handful of men exercising without the slightest compulsion of mercy or pity 
the bloody terror that characterised the worst days of the Czar. This must 
happen if you knock things to pieces.' Indeed, Wilson went so far as to say 
that ‘there is a closer monopoly of power in Petrograd and Moscow than 
there ever was in Berlin’ and that a ‘group of men more cruel than the Czar 
himself is controlling the destinies of a great people’. ‘Pitiful Russia’ had 
substituted ‘one kind of an autocracy for another’, and its people were again 
‘slaves’?! 

This latter interpretation was almost identical with the one offered by 
John Spargo. Wilson's inability fully to embrace it underlined significantly 
the persistent liberal confusion on the actual nature of Bolshevism, on 
whether it materialised an extreme form of totalitarian collectivism or 
whether it was a genuine attempt to eventually devolve political and 
economic powers to the people. Nor was Wilson able to take the further step 
that conservatives — and Spargo in a different way — had taken when they had 
implicated the Wilson administration itself in the phenomenon described. 
Spargo, and indeed all of the trans-Atlantic left, remained convinced that a 
liberal acceptance of the ‘czaristic’ methods of repression was only 
strengthening the Bolshevik movement, driving it underground, and 
transforming the nation from one of ‘liberty within the law’ to one of 
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‘government by intimidation and repression’, where secret police agents 
would roam around unchecked.” 

This imputation of Germanic, autocratic methods to the government, and 
the consequent implication of Wilson as one actually compounding the social 
grievances that the League was supposed to eliminate, was there to stay. But 
though concerned about repression, Wilson himself was not able to view it 
as akin to Bolshevism when his own government practised it. Even if he 
could not make that link, for Wilson to describe Bolshevism not as socialism 
with extreme methods but as the pursuit of autocratic, coercive and 
unaccountable power did, of course, serve the purpose of saving socialism, 
somehow properly understood, from the denunciation. Wilson just seemed 
unable to comprehend that it would be impossible to reach that shared goal, 
no matter what the potentialities of the League, if he did not first let go of the 
reins of repression, and be understood as having done so. 

Regardless of that persistent grievance, many on the left tried to galvanise 
new support for the League in the wake of Wilson’s public argumentation. 
Privately. John Spargo made it clear that, when he engaged in such an effort, 
it was for the purpose of bringing about socialism. This goal, however, 
should not be prominently displayed, lest it ‘injure the very cause we would 
serve’. the situation being that most of the opposition to the League was 
based on fear of Wilson's ‘socialistic notions’ and ‘internationalism’. Spargo 
did think there ‘has not been nearly as much justice in the charge as I could 
wish’, but nevertheless he stood for the League most emphatically.” When 
his motivations were pointedly exposed by David Goldstein, the Catholic 
anti-socialist activist, who charged him with clever obfuscation of the 
fact that ‘Bolshevism in Russia is merely American Socialism rotten 
ripe'," Spargo had to own up to his aims. He admitted that Goldstein 
was correct when stating that both Bolsheviks and anti-Bolshevik socialists 
like himself were dedicated to a materialistic philosophy and that the 
difference between them related to the speed and methods of socialisation. 
Indeed his intention to salvage and forward ‘historic Socialism’ through 
international and domestic reforms had always been 'very plainly and 
frankly stated'.* 

Though not always explicated, it was clear that in the opinion of the anti- 
Bolshevik left so determinedly represented by Spargo, a League of Nations 
system — with ILO-encouraged co-partnership in a central role — was the one 
arrangement that could most effectively serve an anticommunist function. 
Those on the left who did not think that this League could serve that 
function, nevertheless continued to argue for the removal of 'social 
injustice' and for industrial democracy as the only ways to a socialised yet 
non-Bolshevik world. Woodrow Wilson's campaign for the League sided 
with both of these factions, his personal persistent uncertainty on the actual 
nature of Bolshevism was testimony to the confusion that reigned on the 
anticommunist left. 
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The Menace of the League of Nations 


It was the underlying ideological purpose of the League, and of all varieties 
of social control. that was the main concern of those conservatives opposed 
to the League of Nations. Whereas Spargo could still support the League as 
the road to socialism yet regard governmental repression separate from the 
League conception, the laissez-faire conservatives continued to suggest that 
Germanic-Bolshevist repression and the whole League idea were inherently 
linked. It was the League itself that was to them "government by intimidation 
and repression’. 

Senator Sherman remained the most pointed laissez-faire critic of the 
League in the latter part of 1919 when he kept claiming that *in the name of 
the supernal thesis of Socialism" the administration was trying to re-educate 
and indoctrinate the nation to accept ‘a vast world republic’ that was based 
on ‘socialistic principles for the uplift of the world’. Sherman stressed again 
that socialism had been the original and overarching aim of President Wilson 
and of Colonel House, and that they had only ‘rechristened’ it as ‘the Great 
Cause of Making the World Safe for Democracy’. The socialist dictatorship 
would now operate through the League of Nations and compel nations to 
sacrifice the lives of its young manhood for its schemes.“ When not making 
this charge, Sherman propounded variations where it was the Papacy or the 
British Empire that would dominate and direct the League;" its inherent 
characteristic. however, remaining unaccountable. unlimited power in the 
hands of ideologues. To Sherman. what Wilson was championing was ‘the 
greatest menace that ever threatened our country’. and that made him ‘a 
public enemy or imbecile’.* 

The ILO continued to be singled out as an exemplar of the League's 
socialist aspirations. Senator King charged that the League's intention was to 
give to the Marxists’ Second International an internationally protected 
existence thereafter, and that the whole rationale for that organisation was in 
the subsidy and sanction thus provided for the revolutionary movement. This 
‘communism of nations’ King specifically blamed on the socialists that had 
supposedly infiltrated into the Wilson administration.” Henry L. Myers, a 
fellow Democrat, similarly deemed the ILO ‘fraught with great danger? 
because it was a ‘fanciful, socialistic creation’. He thought that it would 
"provide a nursery for the germination, sprouting. and dissemination of 
socialistic and bolshevistic doctrines’. James A. Reed. yet another Democrat. 
denounced both the ILO and the resultant Washington Labor Conference as 
the chosen weapons of ‘the international socialist, anarchist, and Bolshevist" 
and claimed that its inclusion in the Covenant tainted the whole enterprise 
with ‘the principle of Bolshevism’ and allowed ‘labor to control the destiny 
of the world’.* Poindexter thought that his talk of industrial democracy had 
made President Wilson ‘the world’s greatest menace’ and ‘chief Red'*' and 
that his “fixed course’ and ‘settled principle’ had always been to set up this 
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international organisation as a foreign, coercive means to pervert the 
American constitutional order." Lodge was convinced that it would be 
impossible to frustrate the President's socialist legislation if Wilson was 
given this new universal instrument." Outside the Congress, David Jayne 
Hill deemed it *an autocratic usurpation of authority' for Wilson to try to set 
up this "international bondage' and 'super-government' that would destroy 
constitutional rule in the United States," and Bishop Thomas Benjamin 
Neely stressed that the ILO was ‘the most all-embracing socialist scheme 
that the world has ever known’ and that it intended to turn the League of 
Nations into 'the soviet of bolshevism' writ large which could rule the world 
"externally and internally’ without any limitations at all.** Publications of the 
new anti-League organisation, set up by leading activists of the patriotic 
societies and by irreconcilable Senatorial opponents of Wilson’s League, the 
League for the Preservation of American Independence, also stressed that the 
Covenant was in fact ‘a conspiracy directed against the representative 
government of the United States’ and that it aimed at the triumph of 
‘despotic forms of government’, based on ‘the German notion’, and well 
represented thus far by the ‘dictator’ Wilson, the LEP, the CPI and socialists 
like Spargo and the IWW.^ In fact the anticommunist objection to the ILO 
was central for the League's American opponents. 

In Britain the ILO did not really become the centre of conservative attack 
in any comparable sense, for there the laissez-faire right continued to charge 
the government with socialist policies quite independently of that 
organisation. Only Lord Sydenham of Combe gave considerable emphasis 
also to the ILO which he thought had reduced the whole League to ‘a sham’ 
and ‘an abortion’, had subordinated it to ‘“the Internationale" with its 
dangerous dreams of world revolution’ .” 

That there were other, emphatically moral and religious arguments 
offered against the League only highlighted the depth of such conservative 
opposition. The Duke of Northumberland emphasised that to make the world 
have ‘a more Christian image’ was the function only of the Church, not that 
of a secular international organisation," and Senator Sherman denounced the 
Covenant as a ‘revolutionary document’ which tried to create ‘a sinless 
world” and the kingdom of God on earth, such a scheme being contrary to 
human nature.” Similarly, Senator Knox, a leading irreconcilable opponent 
of the League, bemoaned the fact that the League would ‘usurp the function, 
almost, of Almighty Providence’. To him, it was ‘of wellnigh blasphemous 
presumption’ when it suggested that the fortunes of mankind were not in the 
hands of God but in the hands of a ‘world dictator’.” In the religious 
community, Bishop Neely stressed that the organisation had ‘an unearthly 
inspiration’ but ‘not from above’, while yet another Christian anti-Bolshevik. 
Reverend J.M. Foster, called the Covenant the ‘instrument of autocracy’, 
‘rebellion’ against God and the work of ‘Satan and his followers’, the 
sublime exemplar of man's sinful presumption that he could order the affairs 
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of this world without recourse to God's will." To thus emphasise the moral 
meaning of the League was exceptional. But it was also but an extreme 
manifestation of the underlying conservative sense that all collectivism was 
inherently enfeebling of the moral fibre of mankind. 

Strong support was here received from those on the left who had come to 
see the League as reactionary and the ILO as woefully insufficient. In fact, in 
the response to Wilson's League the left-liberal argumentation reached its 
apex and the political realignment of extreme left and extreme right was fully 
consummated. In an ideologically curious twist of allegiances, a liberal such 
as Lincoln Colcord — as deeply committed to the materialist explanation of 
Bolshevism as anyone — actually came to laud the very conservative Senator 
Knox and his criticism of the League, despite the fact that, had Knox had his 
way. people like Colcord would have been banished from civilised society as 
blatant Bolsheviks and purveyors of false ideas. But Colcord regarded this 
Covenant as "moral depravity’, ‘an evil pact’ which imposed a world order 
that only guaranteed Bolshevik outbreaks." The League was further 
denounced as the instrument of international finance, or of the British Empire. 
or of the reactionary European powers in general. It was taken as given that 
under it national sovereignty would be destroyed for those who had it and 
withheld from those revolutionary movements that aspired to it and deserved 
it’ On a slightly different track. Senator Borah ascribed recent upsurges in 
revolutionary violence to a supposed popular conviction that in opting for the 
"un-American' League of Nations even the country's leaders had lost faith in 
its institutions and had become committed to ‘lawlessness’ and *usurpation'.** 

Different as were some of the examples given for the League's Germanic 
and autocratic nature, the fact remains that conservatives like Poindexter. 
Thomas. Sherman, Knox and Sydenham, just like left-liberals such as Borah. 
Johnson and Colcord, were criticising the organisation from the same 
perspective. For one it stood out as Bolshevism inspired by Germanic 
socialist theory, for the other as Bolshevism understood as Germanic 
autocratic practice. But to oppose it was an equally important part of the anti- 
Bolshevism of both persuasions. Both based their points of grievance on the 
assumption that the League of Nations was a coercive, autocratic and 
undemocratic instrument which would lead to, rather than prevent. 
Bolshevism. The alternative suggestions that both groups offered would have 


assured that international power remained strictly limited and, above all, 
nationally controlled. 


The Conservative Promise of the League of Nations 
Pro-League conservatives, most often of a military interventionist type, saw 


in the final form of the League of Nations an approximation after all of their 
LEP aims and deemed it just as necessary an anti-Bolshevik, not a 
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Bolshevik, instrument as did the Wilsonian liberals, though for different 
reasons. On the whole, these conservatives regarded the League as useful 
both as an instrument of military power and as a reformist challenge to 
Bolshevism, They admitted the urgency of a general revision of world power 
arrangements and decision-making mechanisms, yet they continued to place 
their faith in the kind of arbitration and alliance programme that was the core 
of the LEP, not in the larger projects of the liberals. Insofar as the left-liberals 
were dissatisfied with the resultant League, these conservatives could 
therefore be content. 

Arthur Balfour, to whose intervention much of the final, limited ILO brief 
was indebted. had long argued that the reform of 'international relations and 
international methods' was absolutely necessary for peace and social stability, 
and that to concentrate only on strategic matters predetermined defeat in the 
anti-Bolshevik battle that was so much broader than matters of geopolitics 
only.^ But what really recommended the eventual League to conservatives 
like himself was the prospect of Anglo-American cooperation in collective 
security that was implicit in it. Therefore, Balfour was seriously concerned 
about American opposition to the League and, when it became clear that 
America would not be a part of the organisation, he insisted that too ambitious 
tasks not be placed on the weakened institution. Most important to Balfour 
was social and world stability, and if it could not properly be got through a 
League, then he did not want expectations to be raised either. That would only 
aid the Bolshevik movement.* Also Churchill worried similarly about the 
probable consequences of an American repudiation of the League.” These 
conservatives, and even many of those who were opposed to the League on 
principle, were concerned that American repudiation of the League would 
lead to lengthy new negotiations, which would have perpetuated the unsettled 
state of the world. Indeed, the absence of any such concert of powers as was 
deemed necessary to keep international order was of concern. 

On the American side it was William Howard Taft who led the pro- 
League conservatives outside the Congress and Senator Porter J. McCumber 
inside. A major campaign was launched by the LEP to counter the laissez- 
faire arguments with traditional paternalist arguments, and the pointed 
attempt was made to calm fears on the ILO. Taft argued that 'the spectre of 
-.. militant Bolshevism’ demanded such reorganisation as would bind the 
Western nations together to oppose the threat collectively and prevent their 
mutual efforts from being encumbered by internal quarrels. The League, 
with both the ILO and military interventionism, was therefore indicated both 
on grounds of stabilising society and countering the foreign threat. The 
League would stand as the foremost instrument of ‘lawful authority’. a 
reminder that ‘discipline and order’ were still being maintained. Taft did not 
agree that this League would either create the feared ‘universal domination’ 
or that it would necessarily involve the United States in remote wars.” As 
chances for treaty ratification increasingly diminished, the former President 
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instead lashed out against the alliance of conservatives and ‘radicals’ that 
had developed and that seemed to him to be of great danger to ‘the patriotic, 
decent. self-respecting side". 

Terribly impressed with the Russian Bolshevik challenge as he had been 
throughout, Senator McCumber insisted in the Senate debates on League 
ratification that in the face of the broad Bolshevik menace it was only the 
League that could safeguard national sovereignty and freedom. McCumber 
feared that without this cooperative institution there would break out 
universal ‘civil war’ among the peoples of ‘the white race’, fostered by 
Bolshevism. which could only lead to the ‘extinction’ of the race. 
Importantly though, even this sole Republican conservative who was to vote 
for the League regarded the ILO as ‘obnoxious and abhorrent’, and it was he 
who proposed the reservation that was eventually carried regarding it.” 
Other leading publicists for the LEP voiced concerns on the possible future 
‘extent’ of the ILO. but assured their audience that they could contain the 
working classes with a more circumscribed version of the League.” 

By the end of 1919, then. Anglo-American anti-Bolshevism had become 
intricately intertwined with the League of Nations issue. Arguably, all sides 
suffered in the contention that ensued when Wilsonian liberals insisted on 
offering that arrangement as the anti-Bolshevik panacea. Anything offered 
by them was instantly suspect from the point of view of many conservatives. 
who had long regarded the liberal elites as socialistic. but this international 
organisation was an apparition that it was peculiarly easy to represent as 
socialist autocracy internationalised. That other conservatives nevertheless 
supported the League as an important stabilising force and as the instrument 
through which military interventionism could be practised, meant that the 
ranks of the conservative movement were considerably divided just at a time 
when they agreed that Bolshevism was for the advance. The reality was, 
however, that, much as the conservatives agreed among themselves on the 
nature of Bolshevism, they had always had slightly different preferences for 
dealing with it. It was only natural that those of them who opposed all state 
action as socialistic would regard the League. and military interventionism 
when practised by the League, as an alternate road to a de facto Bolshevik 
victory. To the more traditional conservatives, on the other hand. the state. 
and the projected international aggregation of states, could safely be used for 
collective security. even for activities such as those of the ILO, without 
significant damage and indeed with the promise of some considerable profit 


to the anti-Bolshevik cause. 
Meanings, Affinities and Juxtapositions 


The crucial year of debate, 1919, ended with no anticommunist consensus 
achieved and no anticommunist policy implemented by the Allied nations. 
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The philosophical and practical positions of the various anticommunist 
persuasions had been delineated in clear terms, but no one had the power or 
the determination to translate any one of them into a given policy that would 
have been consistently implemented. The sheer multiplicity of 
anticommunist approaches, the divergence in goals and means, and the 
multiple mutual suspicions between the various sub-groups of 
anticommunism conspired to defeat the full purposes of each of the 
respondents. 

Though all liberals strongly disagreed with both types of conservatives as 
to the essence of socialism, those of them who had stressed the democratic 
and evolutionary movement towards it nevertheless agreed that Russian 
Bolshevism was autocratic, and that the liberal leadership elites were 
significantly approaching it in some of their policies. Some of these liberals, 
like Borah, actually wanted to assist the Bolsheviks out of the supposition 
that they were becoming less autocratic, and could be helped to become truly 
social democratic, while the governmental elites were becoming more and 
more autocratic and therefore needed to be opposed. While not agreeing in 
the slightest with such an analysis of Bolshevik potentialities, laissez-faire 
conservatives sided emphatically with the attendant arraignment of 
government liberals. Therefore it proved surprisingly easy for them to join 
hands with the extreme anti-statist liberals in the course of the debates of 
1919. It was no coincidence that both the conservatives and liberals who 
were opposed to military interventionism were also against the League, for 
their opposition flowed from a shared perception about the implications of 
the actual state of affairs that transcended strictly ideological, and ultimately 
very different, aspirations for the future. At that moment, the extreme right 
and the extreme left agreed that it was the domestic and League of Nations 
schemes of the liberal elites that were the most ‘Bolshevik’ dangers of the 
moment. The more traditional conservatives and Wilsonian liberals, by 
contrast, thought that an approach to central coercion, unfortunate or not, 
was necessary if the West was to fight the external threat effectively, even if 
that approach for a time introduced a putative form of the objectionable 
external danger at home. 

It was the increasing and increasingly passionate fight over the League of 
Nations that ultimately prevented the implementation of any given policy 
propositions, in the manner they had been intended. The nature of the 
division meant that final policy decisions could not come out of choice — for 
there was no sufficient mandate for any one choice — and that decisions 
would have to be dictated to the anticommunists by external changes in the 
world constellation of forces, that is, by the Bolsheviks. 

As the debates of 1919 wound down, so did the military interventionist 
project die. By early 1920 all Allied assistance to Russian anti-Bolsheviks 
had been ended. All but Japanese troops had been withdrawn or were in the 
process of being withdrawn. In February Admiral Kolchak lay at the bottom 
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of a Siberian river. betrayed by his Allied protectors and murdered by the 
Bolsheviks. and in April the last Russian anti-Bolshevik armies had been 
asked by the British government to surrender to the Bolsheviks. The British 
government had refused even to assist in the evacuation of the supporters and 
dependants of the last anticommunist holdouts, some eighty thousand of 
whom were rescued by the French from the besieged ports of the Crimea in 
October 1920. Military intervention, whether subsidised or direct, was at an 
end. 

The League of Nations had become bogged down in the United States 
Senate and. as Churchill was to put it, had become a ‘futile wreck'*' as an 
anticommunist instrument because mostly inoperative. The United States did 
not join it nor did it join the ILO. The other major powers had not yet ratified 
the League nor begun to construct its machinery. Major social reforms had 
not been instituted in the West, nor did it seem likely that they would be, for 
increasingly anti-collectivist laissez-faire conservatives had reached new 
heights of power by late 1919, not least because of their alliance with the left 
liberals. Yet the left continued to agitate and to instigate strikes for radical 
change with increasing force, and with increasingly Bolshevistic overtones, 
and the liberal elites still hoped to address the Bolshevik challenge by 
removing the social roots of its extremism. 

The legacy of the anticommunist debates was thus not in policy 
implementation. The debates had only served to highlight the deep 
animosities within that intellectual, ideological and political phenomenon 
which preferred to be known under the rubric of anticommunism but which 
actually was about opposition, or adherence, to several modernist and 
collectivist trends. As a result there were at least three distinct anticommunist 
programmes from which it was in theory possible to choose — the military 
interventionist and limited reformist programme of the conservatives; the 
collectivist, social reformist and internationalist programme of the liberal 
elites: and the anti-collectivist and anti-international programme of the 
congruent extremes of the left and right. Each were dedicated to disparate 
end-goals, motivated by different first principles, and combating each other 
no less than the theory or practice of Russian communism. 


NOTES 


This summation of the final, crucial military interventionist effort at the Versailles 
conference is based on the detailed analysis undertaken in Markku Ruotsila, "The 
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Wilson had fallen violently ill in late April and, though he seemed to have recovered 
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PART III: 
COMBATING THE COLLECTIVIST 
ASCENDANCY, 1921-47 


9 


Reassessments of Bolshevism 


Shaped by the formative experience and the conclusions drawn, and 
premising their approaches on the antecedent intellectual frameworks, 
Anglophone anticommunists accessed the interwar world convinced of the 
directions in which they wished to move, contextually modifying their 
means, but above all trying to grasp every opportunity to magnify their 
respective impact. By the end of 1919, perceptions had hardened and 
preferred counter-policies had crystallised, and thereafter fundamental 
assumptions were no longer materially changed, only further elaborated. 
Reassessments of Bolshevism and of liberal collectivism were limited in 
scope and impact, and changes in the general constellation were taken more 
as further corroboration of positions already fixed than as new or unexpected 
developments requiring realignments of thought. Every new encounter 
brought forth the same divided response from Anglophone anticommunists 
that had characterised the formative debates. 

The ending of the interventionist period did, in principle, change the 
constellation. Concurrent, apparent changes in Bolshevik practice also had to 
be assimilated into anticommunist frameworks. By the mid 1920s it had to 
be admitted that the Bolsheviks’ hold on Russia seemed to have been 
established. They had defeated all of their anti-Bolshevik military opponents 
and, by 1922, repressed subsequent peasant rebellions and a new, syndicalist 
Workers’ Opposition. After this there were no major organised, internal 
challengers to Bolshevik rule. In the wake of the (short-lived) New 
Economic Policy (NEP) of 1921 the regime also seemed to be changing 
some of its practices by subjecting workers’ councils to professional 
Managers, by extending bureaucratic centralism and economic planning, by 
allowing limited private commerce and monetary exchange, and by 
proclaiming ‘peaceful coexistence’ between different socio-economic 
systems abroad. Trade negotiations with several Western governments were 
begun, under conditions more or less normal, and Soviet leaders assured the 
West that they wanted cultural and commercial intercourse rather than 
military or ideological confrontation. The other innovations, mostly 
unbeknown to the West, related to the forging of new centralised agencies for 
international revolutionary propaganda, to the strengthening of the Third 
International and its use for infiltration of Western parliaments, and to secret 
military cooperation with Germany.’ But as these latter policies remained 
less well known than the much publicised, apparently moderate new 
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practices of the Bolsheviks. it was mostly on the strength of the latter that 


Anglophone anticommunists had to reassess Soviet Russia in the interwar 
period. 


Bolshevism and Liberalism Contrasted from the Left 


For liberals on both sides of the Atlantic the transformations were not 
unexpected. As they had all along argued it was the outside intervention that 
had led the Bolsheviks to terror and to the war economy, now they could 
suggest that the ending of the intervention afforded an opportunity for more 
moderate policies or for a gradual. and peaceful, process of replacement. 
Liberals therefore almost universally. though with gradations born out of 
their settled differences of emphasis, welcomed the signs of change. They 
seemed indicative of a self-induced moderation that removed much of the 
previous rationale for anti-Bolshevism. Whether collectivist or anti- 
collectivist in approach, the liberals managed to find elements in the 
Bolsheviks’ internal and external modifications that tallied with their own 
expectations and their respective desiderata on how social democracy was 
best deliverable. 

Those emphatically collectivist among the Anglophone liberals showed 
the most pronounced approval for perceived changes in Soviet behaviour. It 
was illustrative of this reaction that Sidney Webb, the Fabian Society leader. 
emerged after 1920. and especially in the 1930s, as a pronounced apologist 
for the Soviet regime. He argued that under the centralism of the later Lenin 
and of the early Stalin it had indeed been possible to forge that "new 
civilisation’ for which he himself had been working all his life, a civilisation 
based on elite planning and nationalised industries and distribution 
processes.’ Earlier in the anticommunist encounter Webb had been one of 
those who had supported an anti-Bolshevik intervention,’ but the emergence 
of a clearly collectivist form of Russian Bolshevism changed his mind, as it 
so perfectly fitted into Fabian proclivities towards bureaucratic and elite-led 
socialism. 

E.A. Ross, the social control theoretician, one of the first and most avid 
liberal poputchiki, or fellow travellers, also viewed the transformations in 
that light. From the early 1920s he began to emphasise that the Bolsheviks 
had shed some of their early economic fallacies, nobly and altruistically 
motivated but unfortunately unworkable in the real world. Ross did not 
believe that the Bolsheviks were engaged in revolutionary propaganda 
abroad, but claimed that they had instead decided to concentrate on forming 
a new social practice by reforming the thinking of the common man, at home 
and on a systematic basis, starting in kindergarten and covering all aspects of 
communal and material life. Such concentration was of course at the very 
core of his own social control theory, and it was not surprising that Ross felt 
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pulled to greater pro-Bolshevism because of it. Also the military successes 
of the Bolshevik Red Army tended to convince Ross of a new and lasting 
efficiency in the regime, and in this, too, he was representative of the wider 
liberal audience.’ 

Ross and Webb, and the new trans-Atlantic generations of collectivist 
liberals that followed them, drew inspiration from the collectivist turn in 
Soviet practice. These people had always stood for the coerced introduction 
of social democracy and for rational economic planning by suitable elites 
like themselves. It was in this sense, as George Bernard Shaw had put it, that 
‘the Bolshevik is someone who does something about it’, that they drew 
inspiration, disgusted as they were with the seemingly perennial discussions, 
indecisiveness and gradualness of the Wilsonian and Lloyd Georgian elites. 
Collectively speaking. they emerged from their trips to Soviet Russia 
convinced that they had ‘been to the future, and it works’. The Bolshevik 
future worked, according to the publicist who coined that expression, 
Lincoln Steffens. precisely because it had grasped that a temporary 
dictatorship was necessary to first ‘remove the causes’ of ‘poverty and 
riches, graft, privilege. tyranny and war’ and to effect ‘for a few generations 
a scientific rearrangement in economic forces which would result in 
economic democracy first and political democracy last'.* The assumption 
only gathered added force when the Great Depression hit the Western nations 
and was, predictably. blamed on the capitalist free market system. 

Yet the increasingly anti-collectivist elements of the left that were drawn 
towards industrial democracy, also found reasons for optimism after 1920, 
despite the manifest fact that the Bolsheviks had reneged on their early 
promises on direct economic democracy. The New York Nation assumed that 
the Bolshevik experiment, though still undecided, might well turn out to 
justify itself, insofar as it was helping people to find faith in themselves and 
to lose it in their leaders; to lose it in political government and to find it in 
economic cooperation and in the nationalisation of the means of production.’ 
Still under the impression that the Bolsheviks and the larger European 
socialist movement were above all for the magnification of industrial 
democracy, Oswald Garrison Villard, the New York Nation’s traditionally 
laissez-faire editor, concluded likewise. After a trip to Russia in 1929 he still 
thought that, although there abided a degree of unacceptable coercion and 
violence in the Bolsheviks’ methods, at least they stood for the notion of 
workers’ control of the state which was what the whole world yearned for. 
"The Bolsheviks are working for the good of the masses of the working 
people', Villard proclaimed. "They seek to uplift them.'* 

Such assumed Soviet proclivities loomed especially large and inspiring in 
the eyes of the anti-collectivist, ethically driven sections of the left when 
contrasted with developments in present and past new liberalism, in 
Churchillian interventionism and in the Wilsonian League of Nations. Lenin 
himself had affirmed that his desire for peace and trade was threatened only 
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by the "Churchill policy’, and the progressive transformation of society by 
the repression represented by the League of Nations system,’ and the non- 
socialist left took their cue from this. The accustomed syllogism was 
encapsulated once again by the editors of the London Nation who suggested 
that the reactionary forces, with Churchill and the Republican Party as the 
guiding spirits, were combining for the purpose of ‘maintaining the existing 
system with all its inequalities and injustices’ and for ‘the retention of 
economic power in the hands of the present owning and controlling classes’, 
and that their chosen methods were still the repression of all progressive 
movements at home and the forceful destruction of Bolshevism abroad.'^ By 
the time that Wilson left office the New York Nation felt justified in 
characterising his administration as ‘the most autocratic in modern times’, 
and privately even Colonel House agreed on that point by the end of 1920." 
Even more strikingly, George Herron. the long-standing Christian Socialist 
admirer of Wilson expressed disillusionment. Years of Wilsonian repression 
of socialist dissent. the inability to translate progressive prescriptions into 
progressive policies. had caused the Christian Socialist radically to reassess 
his analysis. By 1921 Herron regarded Wilson's peace settlement as ‘a more 
infernal fall of man, a more desperate derangement. than the war ... greedy 
and savage and lawless, overladen with dishonesties and evil complexities’. 
It had betrayed the original Wilsonian dreams. ‘destroyed what remained of 
popular faith in existing social control’ and in ‘the actuality of collective 
righteousness’, and instead had set up ‘a military and predatory government 
of the world’. This ‘international dementia’ was, according to Herron, the 
fault of a President Wilson who had ‘stooped’. as was the "American Reign 
of Terror’, the continuing blockade and refusal to trade with the Bolsheviks. 
in all of which the President was in implicit complicity with Winston 
Churchill and other Prussianised militarists." 

On the implications of the League of Nations the left remained divided. 
In the United States the League of Free Nations Association and the socialist 
anti-Bolsheviks were still in favour of the organisation, although they, too. 
were becoming concerned lest its social reformist promise was inflated." 
Others on the left, however, praised the League's conservative opponents 
and. like Senator France, denounced the League as an imperialist scheme for 
"human exploitation’. Because of his irreconcilable opposition to the League, 
even Lawrence Y. Sherman, the very epitome of laissez-faire faith in 
unreconstructed capitalism, seemed to many left-liberals ‘the Senate’s most 
perfect exemplar of the Americanism of the fathers — the days of citizens 
escaping from the political meddlesomeness and from the economic 
meddlesomeness of benevolent and coercive governments’, indeed, ‘the 
hope of the world’."* In Britain the League was not a major political issue at 
this time, but a major exodus from the Liberal to the Labour Party had begun, 


not less prompted by the liberal elite’s stance on the League than by its 
supposedly authoritarian practices.” 
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In fact the anti-collectivist left's reassessments were not reassessments at 
all. The profound continuity in views on Bolshevism and on preferred 
responses flowed from an even more profound continuity in ideological 
aspirations. To the extent that Woodrow Wilson seemed to have 'betrayed 
himself and his country, and the aspirations of humanity to a better world’, 
as Oswald Garrison Villard put it,'^ it was understandable that a supposedly 
moderated Bolshevism became doubly appealing. 

Yet it was evident that the conjunction of an apparent change in 
Bolshevism and the corruption of governmental liberalism also carried with 
it significant dangers, if viewed from a socialist perspective. The 
philosopher, publicist and Labour Party activist Bertrand Russell agreed 
completely with the left-liberals and the Bolsheviks that ‘the present holders 
of power are evil men, and that the present manner of life is doomed’. Also, 
Russell continued to think that the Bolshevik experiment was a valuable 
source of inspiration. But while restating these liberal dicta in the early 
1920s. Russell was becoming concerned about the apparent internal 
transformation of Bolshevism to the extent that the transformation could be 
construed as proof of the failure of the whole movement for ‘fundamental 
economic reconstruction'. Russell worried that it could lead to the 
establishment of ‘a bureaucratic aristocracy, concentrating power in its own 
hands, and creating a regime just as oppressive and cruel as that of 
capitalism'. He went on to stress how coercive methods would habituate men 
in "hatred, suspicion, and cruelty’ and cause the loss of the finer ‘heritage of 
civilisation'." In other words, the inner dynamics of the Bolshevik effort to 
create socialism were likely to produce but another form of despotism. In 
that case the West would lose the example that Bolshevik Russia, despite its 
shortcomings, had been for the last few years. 

This was the old assessment of the anti-Bolshevik socialists. Some 
previously pro-Bolshevik men and women of the left were being converted 
to it as they watched the transformation of Bolshevik practice and compared 
it with the trajectory of new liberalism from initial high hopes to present stale 
collectivism. What would be the fate of genuine social alteration, of social 
control itself, if both the new liberal movement and the Bolsheviks were 
becoming mere centralising and coercive authoritarians? That was the 
question that one reflective part of the socialist movement began to ask, and 
Russell was the most prominent of the new questioners. He had been to 
Russia in late 1920 as a member of a British labour union delegation, and 
once having seen for himself the Soviet reality, had begun to dissect the 
hopes and realities of those like himself, believers in industrial democracy 
and social control. More realistic than the majority of the left-liberals, 
Russell had concluded that, while capitalism was as evil as the Bolsheviks 
claimed, Bolshevik socialism was no better, maybe ultimately worse. The 
same kind of thinking was brought, among others, to Ramsay Macdonald, 
the Labour Party leader, and to Morris Hillquit, the centrist American 
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socialist leader, both previously most inspired by the Bolshevik experiment 
but by the early 1920s convinced that the revolutionary promises had been 
betrayed. Macdonald felt that Bolshevism was after all only *old-fashioned 
English Toryism', undemocratic and antagonistic to ‘popular government’; 
Hillquit that the attempt to institute communism had been premature and had 
therefore degenerated into a mere dictatorship that violated all basic tenets of 
the social democratic faith. 

Spargo. Walling and Hyndman stood by that assessment with added 
conviction as they watched the announced changes in Bolshevik practices. 
To them the Bolsheviks had failed economically even if they had won 
militarily, and not primarily because of outside military interference but 
because of their own misjudged methods and suppositions. Furthermore, 
these critics held that once the Bolsheviks had essayed on despotic rule they 
could not but carry it further in order to save their own power. Thus Spargo 
argued that the Bolshevik regime had severed its Jast links with its professed 
Marxian principles and had only completed the process. begun in 1918, of 
instituting a full-fledged supremacy of ‘an all-powerful State’. What caused 
such satisfaction to many liberals was in fact ‘a vicious and dangerous form 
of reaction, subversive of every form of progress’, "a monstrous and arrogant 
tyranny’ and a system of economic control fully Germanic and militarist. 
Spargo acknowledged that conservative critics had consistently claimed that 
such was the inevitable result of socialism. but he himself continued to claim 
that such subordination of the individual to the state was the obverse of 
socialism. yet the essence of Bolshevism. The regime and the phenomenon 
had not changed: they had only acquired a fuller opportunity to work their 
will out in the ways that they always intended it to work out. Spargo was 
terrified at the resultant Russia — ‘a great militarist power of almost Prussian 
significance’ — and at its expected military advance into Asia and Europe. not 
to mention its effect ‘on the souls of human beings’."” 

Similarly argued Walling who emphasised that Bolshevism remained a 
movement ‘in actual practise aiming at one thing only. POWER for their 
sect. He stressed that ‘if they secure the power they want they may, or may 
not. stand for certain ideas and doctrines, such as may appeal to them’ but ‘at 
present they are mainly concerned with the struggle to establish. maintain. 
and increase the autocratic power, which they call “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat". Walling claimed that all the procedura! and institutional 
changes that they had recently introduced were more in the nature of a return 
than of a reform; for industrial democracy had been an expedient with which 
to win the support of the workers, necessary for the acquisition of power — 
an “opportunistic concession to anarchy’ — while the real intention had all 
along been ‘a lasting party dictatorship’. Like Spargo, Walling was also 
concerned about what he perceived as the Bolsheviks' continuing project of 
world conquest, made easier by the complete subjection of the Russian 
people to their rule through the new ‘military obedience’. The dynamics of 
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that rule required, stressed Walling, that the regime acquires ‘by arms and 
propaganda’ new areas to exploit. All apparent changes in Bolshevik 
practice were mere opportunistic variations of this all-pervasive quest.” 

H.M. Hyndman in England again agreed on all counts. He was accused 
of ‘out-Churchilling Churchill’ by his old ally George Bernard Shaw who 
denounced Hyndman's persistence in regarding the Bolshevik revolution as 
premature. Only months before his death at the age of 79, in late 1921, 
Hyndman had made his case one more time in a celebrated and much 
commented-upon debate with the extreme right-winger, the eighth Duke of 
Northumberland, in which the two extreme arguments ‘ran on distant parallel 
lines’, as Hyndman’s wife later stressed.” 

In the 1930s Spargo. Walling and Hyndman were further joined in 
making their case by another leading socialist, Max Eastman. It was this 
translator of the writings of Lenin, editor of the pro-Bolshevik journal New 
Masses (which had been suppressed by the Wilson administration because of 
its support for violent revolution), critic of the intervention and an inspired 
fellow traveller. who was to carry the old orthodox Marxist position into the 
Cold War era. Originally one of the leading Western apologists for 
Marxism-Leninism, Eastman had forcefully argued that socialism would not 
arrive automatically but that extreme coercive measures by a revolutionary 
vanguard were both needed and justified by the ultimate goals of Marxian 
theory. But gradually he became convinced that Stalin's centralism, 
bureaucratisation, repression of civil liberties and aggressive foreign policy 
had actually betrayed the entire Marxian scheme. One of the first Western 
thinkers to denounce Stalinist communism as totalitarianism, Eastman was 
eventually to travel to the paternalist right and to add his considerable 
polemical powers to its artillery.” 

In fact, the Anglophone left remained profoundly divided against itself in 
its assessments of the meaning of post-intervention Bolshevism. True to its 
dogmatic grounding. the left did not see any reason to re-evaluate its position 
on the basis of fleeting new empirical evidence. These orthodox Marxist felt 
that the Bolshevik regime had continued to develop in directions suggested 
by Marxian theory, that is, away from real socialism and towards reaction 
and tyranny. To these observers, the tendency of new liberalism seemed to be 
the same. The left-liberals, too, agreed that the tendencies were clear, yet 
they contrasted certain new liberal bureaucratisation with perceived, and 
loudly advertised, Bolshevik steps away from centralised rule. These steps 
were ones that they expected the Bolsheviks to be taking and any evidence 
to the contrary was not therefore very important. Contradictorily, the 
collectivist liberals could also assume that changes in Bolshevik practice 
would continue to evolve, but along lines contiguous to their own. The 
liberal stance on socialism remained what it had always been: to see in 
socialism whatever one’s aspirations for a better future wished to see in it. 
That this remained the case until the Cold War should not be forgotten when 
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attention is focused on the super-structure of disagreements and criticisms or 
on the domestic preoccupation with actually building social democracy. both 
of which evolved in the next 30 years. 


Conservative Ideological Awakening 


Such conclusions held no surprises for conservative anticommunists. Neither 
did they reassess their opinions in the face of Bolshevik changes of policy, 
though some of them had to devise new means of opposition once military 
intervention had ended. Bolshevism was still seen. as Senator Poindexter had 
put it earlier, as "the doctrine of communism to be brought about by force'.? 
It was not simply a sporadic outburst. and was called forth neither by the 
war nor by social ills nor by military intervention. but was a premeditated 
and organised, violent movement for the substitution of Western civilisation 
with a socialist order — a 'deliberate world-wide, profoundly conceived 
conspiracy’, as Churchill wrote, with a ‘diabolical plan’ issuing in 
‘tyranny’.* As predicted from the beginning of the century, it was again 
pointed out that any such application of socialist principles was bound to end 
in economic and social failure, and be followed by a corrective effort in the 
form of ‘a system of slavery'.? To conservatives. the progress of Russian 
affairs to 1920, and thereafter. seemed fully to confirm this supposed 
sequence. 

The apparent changes in Bolshevik practice could therefore be simply 
explained as an opportunistic shift of tactics, forced upon the dictatorship 
after its social and industrial innovations had irretrievably failed from their 
economic impossibility. Senator King suggested that the Third International 
was, nevertheless, just as active in its ‘wicked and diabolical policy’ as 
before, and that the Bolshevik leaders were only adding to their methodology 
by trying to forward it now also ‘via an attempt to be friendly outwardly’. 
This was so that they could get Westerners to underwrite their enterprise 
through trade and credits, their own resources having become almost 
depleted.” Similarly, George Harvey’s publications emphasised that no 
promises from that quarter could be trusted and that the only reason the 
Bolsheviks were seemingly offering peace in return for trade was so that they 
could gather new strength for ‘the conquest of the world’. ‘The Devil was 
Sick", runs a medieval saying’, Harvey wrote, "the Devil a monk would be" 
— but there was no reason to believe that the conversion was to be lasting.” 

Conservatives detected no change in the supposed socialism of the liberal 
elites either. In the early 19205, laissez-faire, and an increasing number of 
other conservatives, remained adamantly opposed to the legislation that 
these elites proposed for strengthening the state, whether related to the 
nationalisation of utilities, to the retention of wartime controls and rule 
through administrative order, to the League of Nations and the ILO, to the 
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Prohibition Amendment or even to seemingly innocuous measures such as 
pensions for the Coastal Guard or compulsory federal education of 
immigrants in anti-socialist principles." That Woodrow Wilson continued to 
have a ‘sympathetic attitude’ towards ‘Socialism and Bolshevism'? was 
given by the right as an explanation for the proposed American legislation, 
the continued retention of extraordinary powers by the Executive, and what 
was seen as the succour that the administration gave to the organised labour 
movement. David Jayne Hill continued to stress that Wilson had never 
believed in democracy, had only used it when it suited his purposes and that 
he had always aspired to a variation of the kind of control that was now 
regnant in Russia.” American conservatives further claimed that this 
supposed Wilsonian theory, destructive of constitutional and limited 
government as such, would inevitably degenerate further into something 
even more dangerous — into class government. 

lt was the prospect of an organised labour movement taking over a 
governmental system that had been divorced from constitutional safeguards 
and justified through the very socialistic ideology that drove that movement, 
that became the main concern of the right from the early 1920s. Thus Hill 
stressed that 'the greatest danger now menacing this Republic is the control 
by well-organized, persistent and vociferous private groups of men and 
women aiming to acquire the power to influence the action of public 
officers'." In Britain, also, the Conservative Party was beginning to make the 
trades unions' links with the Labour Party their main line of attack, 
suggesting that if that Party ever achieved power it would be controlled by 
the revolutionary unions and that its ascendancy was becoming more likely 
the longer the unprincipled Lloyd George government bowed to its 
demands." In fact, conservatives on both sides of the Atlantic were more 
convinced than ever that the socialistic menace was already firmly 
entrenched in some of the most powerful movements in their own countries, 
and therefore they were led to an increasing concentration on domestic 
affairs. Almost all central direction was, therefore, becoming wholly suspect 
on the right. So pervasive was the atmosphere of anti-statism that paternalist 
conservatives dared to make their points with increasing infrequency. 

These considerations prompted conservatives to renewed activism in 
their campaigns for ideological awakening, the only other immediate 
counter-measure available. The Russian Outlook, a British anti-Bolshevik 
publication, really spoke for all conservatives when it stressed that ‘the 
possibilities of Bolshevism are exactly commensurate with the skill with 
which its propaganda work is conducted, and that the possibilities of 
bringing it to an end are similarly commensurate with the strength of 
counter-propaganda at work'.? It was therefore suggested that though Russia 
could no longer be assisted militarily, she herself was assisting the West by 
her sad spectacle, in fact providing a unique opportunity to avoid 
contamination by the same ‘disease’ and its symptomatic 'catch-words and 
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decoy-cries' — if only the people could be made to listen." Consequently, 
there was a new burst of activism by existing anti-socialist and patriotic 
organisations, and new ones were created." 

Winston Churchill. now mostly blocked in his military schemes, was one 
of those who began to transfer their efforts into the emphatically ideological 
sphere. He made one last effort for subsidised intervention in early 1920, 
asking that even at this late stage the Allies settle on ‘making war on the 
Bolsheviks with every available resource and by every available means', that 
is. by helping all still existing anti-Boishevik armies in Russia and by 
insisting that they institute social reforms, by encouraging Poland. Finland 
and the Baltic States to attack and by supplying them. by demanding 
offensive action by Japan in Siberia, and by concerted action by these 
separate actors.* In March he further came up with the spectacular proposal 
to have an Anglo-German army assembled." But the time for military 
measures was past. The most that Churchill could now do to help his long- 
standing Russian allies was to insist that they proclaim their independence 
and thereby fall under the protection that the Allies had guaranteed to all 
border states.“ 

Instead of military intervention. the Secretary of War produced a series of 
articles and gave several speeches in which he dwelt in extreme tones on the 
horrors and moral depravity of Bolshevism and on the complicity of the 
Labour Party and advanced liberals. Referring to the transformation of the 
Bolshevik regime. Churchill stated that they had begun as ‘a mad gang of 
anarchists, tearing to pieces every civilised institution’, but had now 
approached the opposite extreme and become a 'despotic oligarchy ... 
maintaining themselves by murder and terrorism'. Every worker in Russia 
was now ‘a mere chattel of Government’ and "reduced to slavery’, all civil 
rights had been abrogated, and the economic apparatus that modern societies 
depended upon had been shattered, deliberately. The Bolsheviks were intent 
on exporting the innovations to every country in the world. Yet this 
‘something full of evil. full of menace to Britain" was supported by the 
Labour Party - to which Churchill pointedly insisted on referring to as the 
‘Socialist Party’ — which was committing a grave error in suggesting that ‘we 
are going in the same direction as they are, only not quite so fast and not 
quite so far". Bolshevik theories and practices were, stressed Churchill, 
"fundamentally opposed to the needs and dictates of the human heart and of 
human nature itself". 

This new stress was deliberate, born out of a realisation that there had not 
been sufficient popular acceptance of the conservatives' anti-Bolshevik point 
of view for it to dislodge the plans of the liberals. Churchill's dedication to 
the tasks of anti-Bolshevism, military or ideological, even now, was quite 
without parallel, but forced upon him by his realisation that nothing had 

changed, except that through its military victory Bolshevism had become an 
even more formidable antagonist and threat. For now there was 'a unified 
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Bolshevik Russia, highly militarized and building itself up’, in control of all 
the resources of the former Russian Empire, and possibly some of Germany 
as well, supported by the major left-liberal parties and governments of the 
West and countenanced by a feeble public opinion. No task was more 
important than to break the combination. The Secretary of State for War 
remained the extreme archetype of a conservative anti-Bolshevik. 


Conspiracist Explanations 


The tinal element in the explanation that began to acquire new prominence 
after the military intervention, especially in Britain, was the one championed 
by the most conspiracist anti-Bolsheviks. The long-standing claim that there 
was an international conspiracy not only of admitted Bolsheviks, but of 
Jews, of international finance and of sinister, undefined secret societies, to 
which Wilson, Lloyd George and the whole League of Nations and 
collectivist system were subordinate, was a conclusion quite irresistible to 
many conservatives. 

From early 1920, it was claimed increasingly that Germany had used 
Jews to spread ideas destructive of the national spirit in order to pave the way 
for her world dominion, that Bolshevism was essentially Jewish because 
Marx was a Jew and the majority of the Bolshevik leadership likewise, and 
that ‘cosmopolitan’ notions were being assiduously fostered by the liberal 
elites as part of a related sinister plan. For many the suspicion of liberal 
collusion seemed to receive additional confirmation from the willingness of 
many in business circles to resume trade with Russia and Germany, from the 
prominence of Jewish financiers in the highest counsels of the liberal 
governments and from their support for the League of Nations." The 
emergent sub-theme in anti-Bolshevism thus afforded an opportunity to 
again link Prussianism and Bolshevism, this time through the claim that the 
Germans had in their quest for world domination unleashed not only 
Bolshevism but an imagined Semitic Antichrist, who worked through 
Bolshevism. and that they were now unable to control the great conspiracy 
thus freed for its work. 

"The Bolshevist movement', charged the Morning Post, *has for its chief 
centre and stimulus the Jewish quarters of Germany and Russia. Their chief 
object is to bring Christendom and Western civilisation down in one vast 
common ruin, upon which a new State is to be erected over which they will 
rule.'* Lord Sydenham thought that such ‘mainly Jewish agencies’, based in 
Germany, were attempting to destroy the British Empire, using their wartime 
creation Bolshevism." George Pitt-Rivers regarded it as logically "obvious" 
that ‘Jewry, as a whole’, had ailied with Prussianism in a shared attempt to 
undermine all nationalist and Christian allegiances and spiritual values and 
to ‘substitute the ugly, deadening machine of finance and factory’; while the 
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Duke of Northumberland asserted that ‘Jewish financiers’ and the German 
central bank had been the ones who had conspired to create the Bolshevik 
reign and that they were working for un-Christian and despotic world 
government, not least through the international communist movement. 
According to Northumberland, Pitt-Rivers and the Morning Post, Woodrow 
Wilson had proved a major ally in this enterprise because of his shared belief 
in ‘international control of the world’ and because of his multiple linkages 
with leading Jewish financiers." In America the industrialist and former 
pacifist activist Henry Ford carried on a seven-year newspaper campaign 
making identical charges, many of which began from 1920 to be voiced also 
by mainstream, respectable journals.“ 

Indeed, even a man as well known for Zionist sympathies as Winston 
Churchill suggested that there indeed existed 'a world-wide conspiracy for 
the overthrow of civilisation and for the reconstitution of society on the basis 
of arrested development. of envious malevolence, of impossible equality’. 
He held it as proven that this conspiracy had its roots in the Enlightenment 
and that ‘atheistical Jews’ had played ‘a very great’ role in its later 
manifestations. one that ‘probably outweighs all others’. Churchill, too, 
charged that such ‘International Jews’ were allied with Bolsheviks in 
spreading the ‘gospel of Antichrist’. 

From these general accusations Nesta Webster developed in the 1920s and 
1930s a most comprehensive theory which endeavoured. ‘scientifically’, to 
prove how Jews worked for their goal. first by encouraging moderate reforms 
of the Lloyd George-Wilson type, then by deliberately frustrating these 
reforms and encouraging Bolshevik-type agitation and the general strike, all 
for the purpose of destroying all existing arrangements and establishing 
communism ~ according to her. ‘the most reactionary force in the world 
today’, the contemporary manifestation of "the vast kingdom of the Anti-Christ 
... allied with Satan’. Webster detected the same "real powers-to-be' behind all 
the socialists and liberals, ‘waving their arms, declaiming. and all the while 
pulled by wires from behind held in the hands of their sinister directors’, and 
these powers were the llluminised Freemasonry. a secret society created during 
the Enlightenment by German Jews and controlled by them. According to her. 
this organisation appropriated any ideas that it thought useful at any given time 
in the spread of its power. be they socialist or Christian, materialist or spiritual. 
That the final aims of the Illuminati were anti-Christian and Judaic mattered 
hardly less than the fact that Germany was using the movement to spread its, 
separate, dominion, and that Russian Bolsheviks were the chosen 
contemporary intermediary, incidentally spreading their own destructive 
notions." As she developed her thesis, Webster descended ever deeper into the 
delusional realms of paranoia and unreason and maintained that all revolutions 
and revolutionary attempts in human history had been masterminded and 


directed by the Jewish conspiracy, both through overt means and through the 
use of black magic, mass hypnotism and telepathy.“ 
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These kinds of racialist, anti-Semitic and conspiracist explanations 
coalesced into proto-fascist movements in the 1930s." They also contributed 
to the sense of urgency for suppression of communistic movements at home 
that resurfaced after the military interventionist period, especially in 
America. For though less conspiracist and less anti-Semitic conservatives 
refused to take the wilder theories at face value, few of them denied the basic 
point made by Webster. Certainly, conservatives such as Taft, Butler, Harvey 
and St Loe Strachey joined Spargo and others of the left to combat her 
specific theory in a campaign organised by the anticommunist American 
Jewish Committee.?? But it also remains true that almost all on the right were 
nevertheless convinced that there was this international movement, actually 
tending to the harm described even if not controlled by Jews or secret 
societies, and that its existence was one of the main reasons for Bolshevism's 
continued strength. The movement was composed of the Bolsheviks and of 
all those who had either accepted or been fooled by Bolshevik tenets — the 
liberals. the labour movement, the various nationalist movements fighting 
the British Empire at that time — and it worked through just the sort of 
organised distribution of false but appealing ideas as Webster had described. 
It was essential, the conspiracy theorists and the larger conservative 
movement stressed, that the purveyors of false ideas be expelled when 
possible and driven from government when not possible. 

The conservatives were therefore among the strongest advocates of the 
so-called Red Scare's Palmer Raids in the United States, where they 
culminated in the arrest of more than four thousand radicals and the 
deportation of 249 accused conspirators, and in Britain among those who 
called for similar measures.” Churchill. in particular, was adamant that the 
Cabinet prepare plans for *conditions approximating to war or revolution at 
home', which he felt were being created by the Bolsheviks through the 
radical trade unions, and there was a sudden scare in early 1920 when the 
military authorities were suddenly called to meet the Prime Minister in 
Versailles to explain how they were going to frustrate an imminent 
revolutionary attempt by the Triple Alliance.” However, consistency in their 
position demanded that conservatives insist on strict legality in suppression, 
and when this was not followed in the United States, laissez-faire 
conservatives were given yet another example of the autocratic and arbitrary 
methods of the Wilson administration. Attorney-General Palmer therefore, 
somewhat surprisingly, came to loom in the eyes of the conservative George 
Harvey as ‘the most pernicious propagator of Bolshevism and Anarchy’ 
because of his ‘Russian methods’. It was charged that these methods 
impaired the authority and integrity of the Constitution and proved the 
administration to be ‘despotic’ and subversive of the lawful order that it was 
supposed to defend against the Bolshevik law-breakers.? The limits of anti- 
Bolshevik repression were, therefore, well recognised on the right. 

Repression and its limitations apart, the rise of the conspiracist 
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explanation underlined the increasingly desperate state of much of extreme 
conservative thinking. Unable to stem the tide of collectivism either at home 
or through a military intervention at home, many conservatives were 
irresistibly drawn towards the ascription of demonic and altogether super- 
human strength to the movement with which they were grappling. In this 
way the extreme right was able to convince itself that it was not their 
prescriptions that were mistaken and their efforts were not in vain, but it was 
just that they were faced with an enemy organised universally and on a scale 
unprecedented and unimaginable. and these facts explained their continued 
lack of success. Communism. in other words, was making headway both 
overly — under the names communism, Bolshevism, socialism, social 
democracy and liberalism — but also covertly. in all manner of apparently 
unrelated movements. Not only was this kind of desperation manifest in the 
discourse on the League of Nations, itself unfolding within the bounds of 
normal political structures, but it was also leading to a significant renascence 
of anti-Semitism and proto-fascism which abandoned consensual and 
rational means of opposition. Far though some conspiracist anticommunists 
travelled from rooted conservative values, let alone means, their emergence 


in force did betray the depth of concern. not in the least allayed by changes 
in Bolshevik practices in the 1920s and 1930s. 
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10 


Antecedents of Containment 


In terms of political thought. the 30 years from the ending of the military 
intervention to the beginning of the Cold War proper saw the solidification 
of those anticommunist and anti-collectivist perspectives which had begun to 
be formed before the Russian revolution and into which the Bolshevik and 
liberal collectivist phenomena had been fed. In terms of policy, these decades 
consisted of a series of temporary and halting approaches to the several 
different anticommunist programmes which had been devised in the 
preceding debates. 

All British and American anticommunists of the pre-Cold War era could 
agree on the desirability of resisting Bolshevik military aggressions against 
foreign nations. Diametrically opposed views though they had on the nature 
and likely development of Bolshevism and on the best means to void its 
menace in the long run, all of them recognised that in the medium term their 
agendas required the opposition of any overt violent actions by the Russian 
regime. The lowest common denominator of their respective positions, the 
containment of Bolshevism was an ideological and military construct to the 
conservatives, merely military to the liberals. The conservatives took it as 
given that Bolshevism would continue to be an aggressive power in the 
world, varying its methods but always aspiring to world revolution. If it 
could not be destroyed. at least it had to be walled in. Liberals, on the other 
hand, felt that the Bolsheviks were likely to be aggressive only as long as 
they were provoked by hostile outside powers, isolated and economically 
strangled. and that the need for containment would gradually disappear as the 
military intervention was discontinued. But even as a matter of principle the 
liberals could not countenance violations of international peace and were 
therefore dedicated to opposing any possible military aggression. 

From the formative encounter of 1917-21 to the Cold War proper, 
containment was the reigning orthodoxy of Western anticommunist policy. It 
was taken as a given to such an extent that it did not need even to be 
explicitly discussed. Under the over-arching structure of containment. 
however, continued to unfold the disparate aspirations of liberal and 
conservative anticommunists, both of which intended to use the structure for 
their abidingly very different ends. From about March 1921 the liberal 
aspiration was associated with the policies of the British government under 
David Lloyd George, and later with the Labour government of J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, which attempted within a containment order to engage Soviet 
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Russia and, through contact and trade, to assist in the perceived Soviet 
project of internal and external moderation. It was assumed that only by 
cooperating in the raising of living standards throughout the world could any 
further lapsing into revolutionary violence be prevented and all sides of the 
progressive movement be directed into orderly reform. 

The conservative view of formative containment, on the other hand, 
reflected those assumptions that had characterised the ascendant laissez-faire 
reaction to Wilsonian collectivism. With the debacle of military 
interventionism all that remained of pro-active anticommunism on the right 
was the campaign of ideological exhortation that had been a constant of all 
types of conservatism. Otherwise, the conservative administrations of the 
interwar period retreated into a semi-isolationist detachment from the 
international anticommunism. Only on the outer reaches of paternalism — 
and of the social democratic anti-Bolshevism of a John Spargo - did the hope 
of one day relaunching a comprehensive international offensive against 
Soviet Russia persist. These conservatives lost each of the opportunities they 
were presented with in the 30 year interlude before 1945 of translating their 
desiderata into action. but they did keep alive the concept of a 
comprehensive programme. 


The Russo-Polish War and Nominal Containment 


The containment structure was nominally in place from the earliest moments 
of the anticommunist encounter. The Prinkipo, Bullitt and Hoover-Nansen 
plans had been predicated on the requirement that the Bolsheviks, and their 
Opponents, desist from belligerency. President Wilson had consistently 
maintained that, even as he preferred to pursue the avenues of negotiation, 
trade and constructive humanitarian assistance, he would assert US military 
might on the side of any sovereign nation attacked by the Bolsheviks. Prime 
Minister Lloyd George had stated the same, and when he had acquired 
French agreement to the lifting of the blockade and to the ending of the 
intervention he had further appended to the new policy a guarantee of the 
territorial integrity of all the states bordering on Russia. 

However, the tenuous and limited nature of the containment undertaking 
was shown in the case of the Russo-Polish War of 1920, the first instance of 
Bolshevik military aggression outside Russian borders and against a 
sovereign nation. Conservatives were unable to mobilise public opinion or to 
convert the governments to their purposes during the Russo-Polish War. 
Instead the Western response to Bolshevik aggression degenerated from 
rhetorical denunciations and ultimatums to grudging, limited and conditional 
assistance to the menaced Polish nation, and finally it petered off almost 
entirely. 

Winston Churchill did make one last, forlorn attempt at subsidised 
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intervention, regarding as he did Poland as the lynchpin of the Versailles 
settlement, as the one crucial guarantee that Bolshevism would be contained 
in the East and could not link with Germany. For Soviet Russia even *peace 
is only another form of war', Churchill stressed, and if it was allowed to 
expand to the German border. he regarded it a foregone conclusion that it 
would from there spread its ideological poison. Therefore Churchill deemed 
it morally essential to ship ammunition. arms, tanks and warplanes to Poland. 
and once again he suggested ‘a comprehensive arrangement’ whereby 
Poland. the other border states, British forces in the East, the remaining 
Russian anti-Bolshevik armies and possibly Germany. would work to defeat 
the Bolsheviks.' The old military interventionist coalition briefly reasserted 
itself and applied similar pressure on the British, American and French 
governments, though always omitting the German element of Churchill's 
suggestions." Partly as a result of such efforts and partly because the liberal 
elites could not just ignore their repeated affirmations of standing by those 
nations threatened by outside aggression. the rudiments of a pro-active inter- 
Allied containment posture were in fact assembled in mid 1920. On 11 July 
1920 the Allies demanded that the Bolshevik counter-advance cease and that 
peace negotiations be begun; if this was not done, the Allies threatened to 
intervene in the conflict on Poland's side. Some munitions were hurriedly 
prepared for shipment in Britain, and the Wilson administration agreed to 
dispatch food, locomotives and other supplies for the Polish army. as well as 
to float a loan for the Poles. The French government sent military advisers 
and financial assistance." 

But it was the British government that defeated this putative coalition for 
action. In early August Lloyd George did deliver an ultimatum to Bolshevik 
trade negotiators, threatening them with direct war if hostilities did not cease 
by a set deadline, yet he let the deadline lapse without action. He decided not 
to dispatch troops and to ignore the territorial guarantee, to proceed instead 
with trade talks regardless of what the Bolsheviks did in Poland.' and he 
insisted that the crisis be settled through negotiation. Later on Lloyd George 
applied pressure on the Polish government to accept a negotiated peace that 
the Poles frankly did not regard as safe for their nation. For his anti- 
interventionist determination Lloyd George had the support of public 
opinion which conservatives had signally failed to arouse to another military 
campaign against Bolshevism. 

The military interventionists were defeated in the Russo-Polish War for 
one final time, and their plans withered away while a negotiated peace was 
arranged that kept the Bolshevik regime entrenched in power. Churchill 
came to the conclusion, gradually but by September 1920, that he was no 
longer of use to the military interventionist cause and that there were no 
chances of saving any of the border states or continuing any meaningful anti- 
Bolshevik resistance on Russian soil.’ Thereupon Churchill took an extended 
holiday and on his return soon decided to leave the War Office.* He did retain 
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his faith in the appropriateness and necessity of a military intervention, about 
which he was to talk sporadically in the coming years,’ but in 1921 he had to 
admit defeat for the foreseeable future. Especially for American 
conservatives, the debacle of containment served further to prove that the 
League of Nations was an instrument impotent for all but pro-Bolshevik 
policies. All expansive Wilsonian promises on the League as the new 
instrument of collective peacekeeping had been shattered and no coordinated 
responses to clear violations of the supposed new world order had 
been reached. In Britain. too, Lord Sydenham claimed that the League had 
now finally been proven Bolshevik-infiltrated and was used only for their 
ends." 

Of equal importance was the way in which the strength of organised 
labour had become manifest during the Russo-Polish War. It had been 
asserted to secure the victory of the long-standing liberal concept of 
anticommunism -— trade and assistance to Bolsheviks that were supposedly 
already moderate. A British trades union conference had threatened a general 
strike unless munitions production for anti-Bolshevik enterprises was 
discontinued. and a joint Labour Party trades union conference, describing 
assistance to the Poles as 'a crime against humanity', had created a special 
Council of Action to prevent shipments of arms. One of its leading members, 
J.H. Thomas MP. head of the railway workers' union, had explicitly stated 
that the Council had wider agendas than mere support of Russia abroad, that, 
indeed. it aspired to ‘a change in the whole Constitution of the country’. 
Major demonstrations for Russia were held, and the crisis seemed to unite 
even the previously anti-Bolshevik Labour leaders behind a ‘Hands Off 
Russia’ movement.” The left-liberal press in Britain and in America, 
supported even by Lord Robert Cecil, pointedly argued for ‘a resolute and 
united International of Labour' to defeat imperialist and reactionary 
"Churchillianism' and to force trade and diplomatic relations. Jt was this 
Spectacular activity that frustrated Churchill's plans and provided Lloyd 
George the impetus that he needed for his firm determination to attack 
Bolshevism with trade. 

More than anything else, the success that accompanied the Council of 
Action convinced conservatives on the imminence of a revolutionary change 
at home. Consequently they saw containment as wholly irrelevant, indeed a 
factor possibly contributing to Bolshevik victory, if practised in the way that 
Lloyd George had practised it. That there was a direct linkage between the 
trade unionists striking for a political outcome and the Bolshevik regime, 
which had publicly asked them to do so and had then supported them with 
funds and advice, was proven in intercepted telegraphs that had been sent 
from Moscow to Russian trade representatives in London. These telegrams 
showed the existence of a plan for ‘Sovietising England’ in which the 
Council of Action and the editor of the Daily Herald, George Lansbury, a 
major critic of Churchill, were implicated." Apparently, here was 
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confirmation of all that the conservatives had been saying about Bolshevik 
enemies within in new liberal guises. 

Especially the Duke of Northumberland emerged as an articulator of the 
thesis that British labour had been taken over by, and chained to the purposes 
of, the Bolsheviks. The Duke correctly claimed that the Polish situation had 
raised Bolshevik expectations of a quick general victory for communism, 
and he suggested that they were working for the end through various British 
trade unions, the Council of Action, the shop stewards movement, the several 
socialist parties and the Labour Party. In his representative view. none of 
these were ‘free agents’ but were controlled and directed by the Bolshevik 
‘conspiracy’ of which their leaders were a part. Recent strikes for 
nationalisation of the mines and other industries and against Polish aid 
appeared as merely the latest instalments in ‘a long, relentless war’, part of 
‘a deliberate and conscious plan’ for the erection of the ‘Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, the abolition of existing institutions of Government and Society, 
and the overthrow of the British Empire’. Northumberland was convinced 
that direct action to paralyse the economy of Britain was chosen as the 
method only after it had become clear that the aim could not be achieved 
through nationalisation peacefully brought about, but either way the intended 
tesult would be the same." Strictly in the conspiracist mould, 
Northumberland also charged that the same influences were at work in the 
troubles that were besetting Ireland, Egypt. India and America at that time. 
The only way to meet such a comprehensive conspiracy. Northumberland 
stressed, was to suppress it with military force. but first its existence had to 
be impressed upon the public mind.” 

Though in America the argument was not as comprehensively developed 
as this. the concern there was the same and equally widespread. Especially 
in the context of domestic labour agitation for more than strictly work and 
wage-related reform, the British portent loomed very ominous. David Lloyd 
George was often blamed for giving succour to the movement. and for 
deliberately betraying Poland. and it was feared that the example would 
spread to the United States." 

Developments during the Russo-Polish War obviously greatly 
Strengthened conservative desires to combat the labour movement. The 
perceived further radicalisation of labour tended to suggest that the main 
battle-lines were at home and that what was taking place in far-off places 
such as Poland was not of central importantance. Moreover, the merely 
nominal containment by Prime Minister Lloyd George showed that there was 
not general agreement even for resistance to Bolshevik military aggressions. 
This perception further underlined the felt need for renewed ideological 
education and exhortation. It was clear from the early 1920s onwards that 
what went by the name of containment hid liberal aspirations which had very 


little to do with anticommunism as understood by the conservative 
movement. 
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Trade as the Anticommunist Panacea 


Senator William E. Borah was convinced in early 1920 that the Bolsheviks 
had not instigated any of the labour unrest that coincided with the Russo- 
Polish War. He claimed that the Bolsheviks were not interested in world 
revolution." Though for many liberals it was impossible to make claims as 
bold as that. Borah's stance was representative of the major part of the liberal 
movement during and after the Russo-Polish War. It was then that trade 
intercourse came finally to loom as the exclusive liberal panacea for an 
anticommunist yet social democratic and international order. 

The road to trade within a nominal containment structure was a road 
paved by the liberals and long opposed by conservatives. The opposition was 
rooted in a realisation that the codeword of trade actually encompassed all 
facets of the long-standing liberal programme and was profoundly inimical 
to conservative anticommunist ends. Liberals supposed that trade could lead 
to redress of material grievances which had supposedly led to Bolshevism, 
and that an increase in interaction would serve to incorporate the Russian 
regime into the Western community of accepted methods. ‘It is so obvious!” 
was all that the new liberal thinker L.T. Hobhouse could say to the 
suggestion. as he proceeded to co-sign an open letter asking for the 
restoration of trade and diplomatic relations. Only in that way, thought he, 
could ‘moral pressure’ be brought upon the Bolshevik leadership and only 
then could the East and the West start to cooperate in raising the standards 
and conditions of all the peoples.'* Arthur Henderson explicitly stated in the 
House of Commons that it was necessary to lift the blockade not just for 
reasons of economic benefit but because an isolated Russia cut the rest of 
Europe from ‘her political inspiration'." Indeed, it was held that the world 
could never be pacified nor its social injustices removed, as Lincoln Colcord 
wrote to the sympathetic Senator Borah, before ‘the Soviet Government is 
recognized straightforwardly. dealt with, and actually supported’. It pleased 
Colcord to watch Lloyd George’s triumphal march, in principle, yet he 
despaired of the ‘perverse and unbalanced President’ who prevented the 
United States from following and whom liberals could not oust." 

The old group of left-liberal Senators in the United States in fact engaged 
in a long campaign to align American policy with that of the British, 
supported by a similar campaign by the overtly communist labour unions in 
the United States. Both claimed that the Bolsheviks were not and never had 
been hostile to the United States, out of choice, and that they had either 
reneged on all purely communist theories or were on the way to doing so, 
and that the only road to durable peace was for both sides to forgive past 
crimes and to embrace each other in cooperation.” Not all trade advocates 
were as comprehensive in their argumentation as was Senator Joseph I. 
France, but most of them would have agreed with him when he stressed that 
trade should be only one part of a changed Western policy, one that would 
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build upon the new openings provided by the end of military interventionism 
and the frustration of the League of Nations. In the first quarter of 1920 
France proposed not only that all foreign troops be withdrawn from Russia, 
that the Bolsheviks be given reparations for supposed Allied crimes against 
them and that the Allies help the Bolshevik regime to establish settled rule in 
their dominions, but also that this be linked with industrial democracy, 
weakened central authority, a revised Versailles Treaty, a non-coercive and 
purely advisory League of Nations and international cooperation in social 
affairs." After his visit to Russia in mid 1921. France added to his list of 
proposals the call for trade intercourse and the suggestion of an inter-Allied 
commission, composed of bankers. businessmen, transportation workers. 
economists and government officials, which was to be sent to advise the 
Soviet government. The Senator had concluded that 'the Russians have 
abandoned communism's most important principles’, that ‘Russia no longer 
is "Red", that "Russia has no designs on the world’ and that ‘Russia is 
swinging steadily toward conservatism, in many cases approaching from the 
left. the identical national policies toward which America is moving from the 


H 


night. 


Prime Minister Lloyd George came also to propound a version of trade 
anticommunism which was broader in its aspirations than physical 
containment or economic alleviation. In 1922 he proposed an international 
economic conference under the auspices of the League of Nations which had 
as its stated purpose the creation of an ‘international financial association’, 
or "syndicate'. one to plan and coordinate the economic reconstruction of the 
world. The resultant Genoa Conference was the final fulfilment of the 
Prinkipo and Hoover-Nansen schemes, an attempt to move beyond mutual 
hostilities and even beyond containment. Six conditions were set for 
admission to the conference. relating to guaranteed private property. 
recognition of debts and abstention from revolutionary agitation. but the 
Soviet regime was also offered recognition. loans and other assistance if it 
would agree to this project of supposedly mutually beneficial material 
improvement." Though the Genoa project did not bear immediate fruit, it 
provided the stencil with which liberals approached the anticommunist task 
in the 1920s through the 1940s. 

The United States did not follow the Lloyd Georgian departure 
immediately and not officially. because President Wilson could not admit 
that such a policy would be beneficial under the circumstances of the 
moment. The trade plan was, after all, a logical conclusion drawn from his 
own, consistent desire to remove the social roots of Bolshevik excesses. but 
still the President arraigned himself against it. Admittedly, Wilson was 
inactive and self-confessedly ‘weak and useless’ because of the massive 
stroke that he had suffered in late 1919, not always well informed and not 
always able to access new information. For all practical purposes he was 
another “futile wreck’ for anti-Bolshevism, and he did not take a major part 
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in the discourse at this time. Because of his illness the President was, indeed, 
undergoing such profound personality changes that his judgement on policy 
issues may well have been profoundly affected." Apart from supporting 
Poland rather more strongly than Lloyd George, he did not express his views 
on the developments in Bolshevik practice or articulate any policy for Russia 
after Admiral Kolchak's murder had lost him the opportunity of economic 
assistance via the Trans-Siberian Railway — though he did persist in calling 
the Russian revolution 'beneficient in its main purposes'."* But the policy of 
the Wilson administration was to oppose the resumption of trade on the 
suspicion that the Allies were prompted by reactionary purposes of 
exploitation and because Wilson wished not to strenghten the Bolsheviks 
through a diplomatic recognition. The Wilson administration was willing to 
lift government-imposed restrictions on trade, only not to grant any of the 
normal protection to businessmen who might choose to be in such 
intercourse with the Bolsheviks — something that nullified the decision.? 
Trade, however, did flow. unprotected by the government. 

It was only after Wilson had vacated office, and especially under the next 
Democratic President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that the Democratic Party in 
America returned to overt trade and assisting anticommunism. The decision 
to recognise the Bolshevik regime was taken by Roosevelt in 1933, but even 
in the intervening years the United States had actually engaged in trade with 
the Bolsheviks on a large and increasing scale. Herbert Hoover, the leading 
exponent of smothering Bolshevism with food, was appointed head of a 
special American Recovery Administration (ARA) which in 1921—23 finally 
implemented the Wilsonian ‘great constructive program’ of material and 
humanitarian assistance to Bolshevik Russia. It had time to forward about 
sixty million dollars worth of assistance appropriated by the US Congress. 
including wheat. before its activities were discontinued in the wake of 
embarrassing revelations. While being in receipt of Western assistance, the 
Bolshevik regime had actually continued to sell abroad wheat of its own, 
only to use the proceeds to buy armaments from Germany. But the 
disassociation of liberal anticommunism from such evidence continued, 
Russo-American trade soared to figures well above pre-war levels, and both 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge went on to authorise exploratory 
negotiations with the Bolshevik leadership on official trade relations and 
credits.” 

In the interwar years the trade panacea finally acquired an almost 
consensual position when American and British business communities were 
also converted to it. Indeed, the business community gradually became a 
major propagator of the thesis that Soviet collectivism and industrial 
centralisation were something of a mirror-image of Western monopoly 
capitalism and that the two were converging. These’ capitalists had no 
compunctions in taking over factories that had been wrested with murderous 
force from their rightful owners, nor did they shy away from exerting 
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considerable pressure on their governments for a variety of export privileges. 
Henry Ford, for all of his anti-Semitic beliefs on the nature of Bolshevism, 
emerged as one of the most vociferous capitalist propagators of the benefits 
of trading with the Bolshevik regime.” This development prompted Lenin to 
make his famous statement on capitalists being so congenitally greedy and 
short-sighted as to be willing even to sell the rope with which they would be 
hanged.? 

In fact, the bulk of the interwar Anglophone liberal movement regarded 
trade as the sole and exclusive anticommunism acceptable on the 
international scene. Business elites went along from their own motivations, 
but the project actually hid all the several assumptions on scarcity and socio- 
economic injustice as the causes of Bolshevik excesses, which had animated 
the liberal reaction since the Russian revolution. Whether they be 
collectivists or anti-collectivists, Anglophone liberals could subscribe to the 
effort of addressing these problems through trade, for they persisted in 
believing that Bolshevism was being transformed into just that kind of social 
democracy in which they happened to believe. Their reasoned objections to 
its theory and practice apart. on reflex the left still saw Bolshevism as a 


general source inspiration that they hoped to mould into the reflection of 
their dreams. 


Beyond Mere Containment 


So potent was the liberal coalition for trade, and so irresistible the trend 
towards it, that many of the most dedicated military interventionist 
conservatives were gradually forced to admit that, if they ever wished to 
have any role in international anticommunism. they would have to operate 
within the confines of trade intercourse. Those of a more laissez-faire bent 
could console themselves with the conviction that economically Bolshevism 
would eventually self-destruct and that therefore it was of no great 
consequence even if trade was allowed. Paternalist conservatives, on the 
other hand. were able to support the idea of containment as a minimum 
safety measure, but they continually bridled at the limits and stunted 
prospects imposed by it and were in search of additional measures. They had 
to let their comprehensive programme pass, but throughout the interwar 
years they worked to find opportunities to move beyond containment, to 
effect a linkage between trade and anticommunism which would have 
required the Bolsheviks to renounce their theory and practice prior to any 
assistance. In this area, the nearing of anti-Bolshevik socialist and paternalist 
conservative prescriptions culminated in the interwar years. paving the way 
to a new, alternative coalition that was to be as potent as that of the liberals. 

Whether it was an admission of defeat or a realisation that gradual 
changes in Soviet practice had actually altered the effective means of 
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opposition, many of the military interventionists came eventually to argue 
that the liberal methodology might be effective after all, not only for liberal 
ends but for the destruction of the entire Bolshevik regime. The political 
right's argument was simple but in some cases hardly congruent with much 
of the analysis that its representatives had been offering earlier. 

George Harvey based his change of mind on the sound geostrategic basis 
that the Bolsheviks had been shown militarily unbeatable, because of their 
superiority in resources and the advantage of holding interior lines of supply, 
and because the Russian people had mistakenly persisted in seeing their 
opponents as aliens. There were no formidable anti-Bolshevik armies left. 
The Allies had been so infested with pro-Bolshevism that no pro-active 
measures could be expected from them. Therefore, ‘unwelcome as the 
prospect must be. it may be held that the only thing to do is to come to an 
adjustment with the situation as it is'. To end the blockade, allow trade and 
possibly even to offer recognition was action 'repugnant' but it might tend to 
reveal to the world ‘the hideousness of Bolshevism’ and the fact that ‘the 
system is indubitably rotten, therefore the disclosure will hasten its fall’. 

Senator King emerged from a trip to Russia in mid 1923 with views 
altered on the tactics of anticommunism similar to those of Harvey’s. Before 
the trip he had argued that trade only provided a superb opportunity for the 
Bolsheviks to spread their propaganda for ‘world-wide communism’ and that 
it could in no way benefit anyone else or any other purpose. ‘We are dealing 
with a brutal and barbarous force’, the Senator had stressed, ‘not with some 
theory which may transform.’” After having observed Bolshevik practices at 
close hand and having listened to the main Bolshevik leaders, King still 
maintained that an externally expansionist Russia would remain a factor in 
the international balance of forces, regardless of the Bolsheviks, for such was 
the deeply ingrained Russian tradition. It had to be assumed that the 
Bolsheviks would also continue to be deeply undemocratic and autocratic in 
their domestic practices. However, he had become convinced that these two 
characteristics could be used by the West to weaken the regime in subtle 
ways, if the Bolsheviks could be persuaded to think that their power and 
import would be increased by a concentration on the domestic, economic and 
industrial reconstruction of Russia. Already the NEP policy had introduced 
'a ray of light into a dark dungeon' and the process could be fostered further 
through trade and constructive engagement. It was not argued by King that 
the Bolsheviks wanted to modify their practices or to renounce communism, 
it was however the case that popular and economic pressure was forcing 
them to policies which allowed more freedom to the Russians and that the 
Russian people were likely to use this freedom to topple the Bolsheviks 
altogether. The greater the Western trading presence on Russian soil, the 


likelier this sequence seemed to be.” 
Churchill and Hoare came eventually to accept trade through a similar 
process of reasoning, but only on conditions less amorphous than those of 
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King's and more stringent than those offered by Prime Minister Lloyd 
George prior to the Genoa Conference. Hoare felt that the Bolsheviks should 
be required to give assurances identical to those demanded earlier from the 
Kolchak regime, and that if they were persuaded to give such assurances as 
a precondition to trading. ‘Communist theories may collapse'.? Churchill, 
unlike Hoare a convinced free trader. on the other hand, felt that it was 
‘doubtful’ whether even ‘the mellowing influences’ of trade would lead to 
"an easier state of things'." Instead he devised yet another scheme for the 
destruction of the Bolshevik regime. and. like Hoare. intended to offer trade 
relations to the Bolsheviks only on the understanding that they would bind 
themselves to a procedure that amounted to the destruction of Bolshevism in 
Russia. Churchill insisted that the Bolshevik secret police be abolished, that 
private property be reintroduced and protected. that free elections be 
arranged and that peasants be allowed to retain the lands which they had 
acquired since the revolution. It seems that Churchill actually managed to 
forge secret consultations on such a basis between the main Russian trade 
negotiator and the anti-Bolshevik emigre General Boris Savinkov." Not 
successful in these machinations. Churchill remained a vocal opponent of 
trade until the Second World War. Indeed, even as late as in 1932, he publicly 
named Soviet Russia. not Nazi Germany, as the main menace to the British 
Empire and to Western civilisation.” 

The willingness for trade relations was. therefore. all premised on 
assumptions and goals unlike those of the liberals. For the liberals, the 
attraction of trade intercourse was precisely that it allowed the Bolsheviks. 
as well as Western social democrats. to cooperate. practically and materially, 
in what was seen as the area of shared interest, that of material elevation and 
reform. In other words. trade cooperation promised a means of further 
reacquainting the Bolsheviks with their purported essence, supposedly lost 
during the intervention period, a means of encouraging them to persist in the 
tasks of social democracy that they had supposedly now taken up again. By 
contrast, no former military interventionist argued that the Bolsheviks had 
fundamentally. or out of choice. or on any lasting basis, chosen to abandon 
their beliefs in revolution or their communist practices. Trade was no 
conservative panacea, no matter how much conservatives were supposedly 
beholden to business interests. The paternalists among them intended to 
force on the Bolsheviks something that the Bolsheviks would not choose on 
their own — to make them give up the propagation and practice of socialism 
- and. given the unavailability of those military means which were the 
paternalist preference, the trade lever was almost the only means on hand. 

It was on a similar basis that the final putative construct for pro-active 
containment was devised by John Spargo and accepted by the Wilson 
administration in its waning days. Though he was lavishing some spectacular 
retrospective praise on Churchillian interventionism after 1920 (even making 
it explicit for the first time that in his view the military intervention would 
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have reached the goal if it only really tried), Spargo remained convinced 
that any partial military attacks against the Bolsheviks from abroad would 
only strengthen the regime. As partial, nibbling attacks were the only ones 
feasible in the present popular and economic climate, the option was worse 
than useless for any anticommunist purposes apart from righteous 
exhibitionism. Therefore Spargo effectively sided with the reconsidered 
programme of Churchill, Hoare and King, and suggested that the United 
States publicly promise ‘vast material assistance’ to Russia after the 
Bolsheviks had conformed to certain conditions, these being designed so that 
Bolshevism, as currently constituted, would be incompatible with them. 
The promise. combined with a strong ideological denunciation of 
Bolshevism as tyranny — akin to Hoover's proposal of April 1919 — Spargo 
expected would encourage the Russians to rise up and crush Bolshevism. 
And before they did so, Spargo wanted the West to contain any Bolshevik 
aggressions abroad." 

In the famous Colby Note of 9 August 1920, in which the new policy was 
enunciated, it was stressed that a ‘restored, free, and united Russia’ was 
bound to reappear eventually. In the meantime the United States could only 
defend the interests and territory of this eventual Russia and to block the 
expansionism of the 'present non-representative government, whose only 
sanction is brutal force'. Yet it was stressed that only acts by the Russian 
people themselves could destroy that regime. By speaking plainly about the 
nature of the regime and by refusing to recognise it, the United States 
government hoped to help the Russians to awaken to the situation and to 
challenge the 'social philosophy that degrades them and a tyranny that 
oppresses them’.™ 

This policy — containment on the part of the United States, hoped for 
revolt on the part of the Russian people — became official American policy, 
enunciated by a Democratic administration that had been accused of pro- 
Bolshevism throughout its existence but was now praised by its former 
conservative critics, at least in this one area. Some perceptive observers on 
the right did notice that even the new containment stance did not actually 
propose any immediate action and therefore that while it may have been 
"morally irreproachable' it was also ‘practically meaningless’. Others 
fastened on to the strong ideological denunciation offered and demanded that 
it be followed by a campaign of ideological awakening and further 
repression of domestic communists, while still others deemed it necessary to 
move from a denunciation of Bolshevism to an actual, material support of 
their opponents in Russia and in the Border States. In British conservative 
circles the Colby Note was seen as an overt challenge to Lloyd George's 
machinations and as a belated American siding with *the honourable position 
Occupied by Mr Winston Churchiil’, as the National Review put it. The 
request was made for a British change of policy to similar lines.” All this 
support for the new Wilsonian policy of containment was given because that 
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policy was the most immediately available alternative left after the old 
intervention so manifestly had failed. 

But Spargo intended to move immediately for the creation of the social 
democratic Russia, which was at the core of his original initiative and which 
he still believed was reachable. What Spargo proposed in the resultant 
Branting plan was a 'comprehensive program' which would have offered the 
Bolsheviks a quid pro quo - the lifting of the blockade. the forwarding of 
assistance and a territorial guarantee in return for a reconvened Constituent 
Assembly and a reguarantee of democratic rights to all Russians. Most 
importantly. Spargo stressed that a 'full acceptance of the social revolution" 
of Bolshevism would be offered and that only the undemocratic and violent 
aspects of the regime would have to be purged. He actually seems to have 
expected that the Bolsheviks might be amenable, but failing that, he expected 
the Russian socialists, and the majority of European and American labour, to 
break from Bolshevism. Even as hard-headed an observer as H.M. 
Hyndman, whom Spargo met at this time, seems to have been impressed by 
the scheme and its chances of success.” However. Hjalmar Branting, the 
chosen socialist intermediary. Prime Minister of Sweden, understood better 
than the American publicist that there were absolutely no chances of either 
the Bolsheviks accepting or of such an appeal pushing Russian socialists to 
revolt, and the plan was quickly dropped. It remained the last testament to 
the socialist anti-Bolsheviks' faith in a negotiated settlement, as fantastic as 
it was optimistic. 

On the laissez-faire right Spargo's manifest siding with non-Bolshevik 
Russian socialists caused great concern. His influence on American foreign 
policy was deemed exceedingly dangerous, and the degree to which Spargo 
was campaigning for social democracy under the cover of conservative- 
sounding rhetoric. He had actually made ‘use of the anti-Bolshevist 
campaign for the purpose of Marxian propaganda'. claimed Condé Pallen. 
the director of the National Civic Federation's anti-subversive agitation. 
"Your belligerency against Bolshevism has in no way cooled your ardor for 
Marxian Socialism’, Pallen asserted. “Your reason for your opposition to 
Bolshevism is simply that you think Bolshevism is too much of a hurry, a 
precipitated experiment ending in disaster ... [Y]ou would prefer to take the 
longer voyage and gradually instill into the crew the desire to run the ship. 
then have them take it over and navigate it into Utopia.' By contrast, Pallen 
Stressed that the real anticommunists’ ‘chief concern is how our country is to 
be defended from this menace either of Bolshevism or Menshevism. from the 
virus of Marxian Socialism under whatever name it elects or in whatever 
manifestation it takes’ .*' 

Spargo affected to consider such attacks ‘grotesque imaginings’ and a 
"distorted caricature’, ‘characteristically false and contrary to evidence’. He 
affirmed that he was not trying to save Marxian communism by other 
means.” On that point at least the bulk of the left could agree as it came to 
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appraise the Colby Note. Far from being viewed as a surreptitious measure 
for a communist victory, the Note was seen as the exact opposite. Those on 
the left who still could not see Wilson as not one of their own, simply 
supposed that the responsibility for the new policy lay not with him, but with 
some unnamed 'fanatical interventionists'. Those who had lost their faith in 
Wilson viewed the departure as yet another instance of subservience to 
European imperialists. They called the Wilson/Colby/Spargo policy 
"monumentally perverse’, ‘phraseology in a vacuum’ and manifestation of 
‘sordid, selfish ... stubborn policy of ill-will’ which would 'unchain the 
jackals that would devour mankind’.” [t was clear that the critics did not 
think those jackals to be the Bolsheviks. 

Both left-liberal critics of the Colby Note and its socialist anti-Bolshevik 
supporters thereafter placed their hopes on the Republican administrations 
that followed Woodrow Wilson. Even Lincoln Colcord thought that his old 
castigator, the new President Warren Gamaliel Harding, would be ‘much 
saner' than Wilson and could be induced to recognise the Bolshevik regime," 
while Spargo began to convert them to the programme of pro-active 
containment for socialist purposes that he had devised. He approached Root, 
Taft. Hill. Lodge, Butler and even President-elect Harding — all the men who 
had been the most prominent critics of Wilsonian socialism — to arrange a 
continuation of the Branting initiative.” Spargo emphasised to these 
conservatives that only by following his proposal could Bolshevism be 
‘isolated and before long overthrown’. Drawing special attention to the 
peasant rebellions then under way, he suggested that while an internal 
process indicative of a new strength in anti-Bolshevism was at work in 
Russia, the United States should vigorously contain Bolshevik aggressions, 
and also move to revise the Versailles Treaty so that Germany would be kept 
from allying with the Bolsheviks.'* 

There were no policy results from Spargo's effort to ingratiate himself 
with the new Republican administrations of the 1920s, or from those of the 
old military interventionists for a similarly pro-active conception of 
containment. Containment understood as a passive and nominal arrangement 
was what characterised the foreign policies of the several interwar American 
and British governments, whether conservative or otherwise. When 
American, they abided by a policy of non-recognition, until 1933, but 
otherwise did nothing to dissuade increasing informal contact and 
cooperation. Attempts by some conservative Cabinet members to reanimate 
a greater awareness, and combating, of supposedly imminent Bolshevik 
Subversion tended not to be given credence even by the majority of the 
conservatives in power and they were promptly discredited in the larger 
political arena." When British, Labour governments affirmed Lloyd 
Georgian policies as a matter of principle while conservative governments 
fluctuated on the matter of official recognition, but pursued an essentially 
liberal policy of trade intercourse and supposedly constructive engagement. 
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Neither in the United States nor in Great Britain did the interwar 
governments offer tangible assistance to any remaining anti-Bolshevik 
forces in Russia or in the Border States, nor did they spring to military action 


when the Soviet Union launched its next attack on a sovereign nation, 
Finland in 1939. 


In fact, the long-standing liberal preference had triumphed in 1921 and 
continued triumphant thereafter. until the Cold War. Indeed, it was not 
always followed affirmatively or as a matter of policy. but it was followed 
nevertheless. The liberal assumption that constructive aid and engagement, 
social and international reform. would be enough to moderate Bolshevism 
and to assist in the rise of genuine democracy. industrial as well as political, 
could not effectively be challenged as its opponents were divided by multiple 
animosities. Conservatives interested in moving beyond containment 
remained dedicated to ideological exhortation and promises of aid to a post- 
Bolshevik Russia. or to a Russia which had bound itself to a procedure 
creating a post-Bolshevik Russia. But they were powerless alone to effect 
any changes, and their putative socialist allies were tainted with too many 
ideological blemishes to be of great import, as well as being increasingly 
politically marginal. Popular disinterest in Russian matters and in collective 
security tasks. and then the rise of Nazism and concerns seemingly unrelated 


to anticommunism. further conspired to assure that no move beyond mere 
containment was effected. 
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1] 


Early Travails of the Welfare State 


After the military intervention, the substantive locus of conservative 
anticommunist interest was in the continuing liberal project of collectivism. 
The dominant trajectory was away from international programmes of 
resistance and towards increasing concentration exclusively on the domestic 
relevance, and lodgement, of communist thought-forms and practices. This 
development was owed partly to the impeding of other avenues of 
anticommunist action. but. more importantly, it must be seen as the logical 
culmination of an overpowering ideological trend, rooted in pre-First World 
War conservative preoccupations and amplified by the war and the 
intervention. [t was after these latter complications had receded, and as it was 
assumed that containment would at least keep the Bolsheviks from launching 
any direct attacks on the Western powers, that the bulk of the conservative 
movement could return to its long-standing, domestic priority. 

In the 1920s, the attempt was made to systematically deconstruct the 
collectivist social reforms of wartime. Ascendant laissez-faire conservatism 
elaborated its indictment of collectivism and its putative counter-programme 
into a fully fledged crusade against modern liberalism, in which task it was 
considerably assisted by the infusion of a part of the extreme, libertarian left 
into its ranks. The New Deal resurgence of collectivism in the 1930s and the 
re-emergence of consensual paternalist reform in Britain were further 
challenges which led to significant ideological clarification of the laissez- 
faire position and to the most comprehensive and pointed equations of newer 
liberalism and communism thus far. Such had indeed been the radicalising 
influence of wartime experiences and such the depth fear of supposed 
Bolshevik impregnation of liberalism, that previous scales seemed no longer 
apposite to anticommunist tasks for the laissez-faire right, which arraigned 
itself not only against liberals and socialists but also against the more 
accomodationist and paternalist conservatives. Faced with such pressure, the 
rooted paternalist programme became virtually extinct in the United States. 
Anticommunism began to relate only to anti-liberalism. broadly understood, 
but occupying itself merely with domestic problems and offering strict 
laissez-faire solutions as the only suitable anticommunism. 

In Great Britain, the paternalist response was developed further. and 
translated into policy, under the National Governments and again during the 
War Coalition of Winston Churchill, but there, too, the gathering force of 
strict anti-collectivism considerably complicated and hindered the projects of 
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paternalist anticommunism. On both sides of the Atlantic, in fact, the 
conservative movement began to define itself primarily in opposition to the 
proximate manifestations of communism, as they were perceived in the 
projects of the emerging welfare state. What conservative social reform there 
was in these decades continued to be offered as an alternative and as a 
preventative, and even then the laissez-faire right continued to question its 
appropriateness. That Anglophone liberalism of the interwar years was seen 
as collectivist to a degree even more pervasive than in the Wilson-Lloyd 
George era meant that conservative anticommunism remained above all 
conservative anti-liberalism. Given that collectivist projects and thought- 
forms persisted, thus radicalised, conservative anticommunism could never 


rid itself of the sensation that the main menace of communism was firmly 
lodged at home, in the liberal movement. 


Laissez-Faire and Paternalist Assaults on Collectivisin 


In 1921 a Republican administration took over in the United States and a 
year later a Conservative administration in Great Britain. These political 
changes heralded the beginning of the counter-reaction. and, for the first time 
since the beginning of the anti-collectivist preoccupation, brought into 
governmental power the groups, and some of the most vocal individuals, 
which had been attacking modern liberalism for decades; their rhetoric and 
their obstructionary tactics until then their only weapons. 

Under Warren G. Harding and his successor Calvin Coolidge, the US 
federal government began a legislative assault on all of the social control 
innovations of the Wilson administrations. They began with purging the 
bureaucracies of people regarded as pro-Bolshevik collectivists and with the 
significant scaling back of bureaucracy in general. This was followed by a 
long campaign to have the progressive incomes and corporate tax systems 
abolished or at least radically weakened. Government spending was reduced 
from the late Wilsonian level of more than six billion dollars to less than 
three billion. The ascendant theory was that of ‘trickle-down’, of assumed 
general beneficence flowing from the lowering of the taxes of those capable 
of reinvestment, job-creation and pricing.' Concurrently, business groups 
began a major campaign to reduce the power of organised labour through the 
open shop. now called ‘the American Plan’. The federal government did not 
intervene in the dispute, but rather gave covert and open support in a host of 
ways, and the courts of law kept interpreting the Constitution in strict ways 
that further supported the open shop drive and severely limited the 
application of recent labour legislation. William Howard Taft as the Chief 
Justice (1921-30), in particular, acquired the reputation of someone who lent 
his considerable influence to those interested in constricting the rights and 
privileges of labour. Once Taft had ruled against the secondary boycott, the 
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child labour act to which the ILO obligated the United States, and against the 
state's or the federal government's right to fix minimum wages, not only old 
left liberals like LaFollette but also the previously friendly Samuel Gompers 
turned against him and began demanding that Congress be given the right to 
overrule Supreme Court decisions.? 

But even this amount of tinkering with the Wilsonian domestic order did 
not satisfy or assuade the bulk of the laissez-faire right, given that there 
remained perceived infestations of collectivism inside the government 
aplenty. Though overt calls by oid paternalists were not heard anymore — 
Senator Poindexter’s reform, repression and intervention proposals of 1920, 
themselves diluted, having really been the last cry of that approach in 
America — some projects for the use of state powers in anticommunist 
reforms did live on even under Harding and Coolidge, and laissez-faire 
conservatives felt acutely unsafe as long as they did. All his conservative and 
anti-Wilson credentials notwithstanding, Harding actually convened an 
unemployment conference which accepted proto-Keynesian methods of 
economic intervention for the assurance of full employment, pressured US 
Steel into instituting the eight-hour day for its employees, favoured federal 
aid to the farmers, and expanded direct federal grants-in-aid programmes for 
state maternity care and other such purposes (from an annual 11 million 
dollars to a staggering 93 million dollars). He also not only pardoned Eugene 
Debs, the socialist leader, but actually invited him to the White House.* 

Even more menacing from the laissez-faire perspective was the presence 
of Herbert Hoover, Wilson's old food administrator, still a believer in social 
reform, and still known as a progressive, as the Secretary of Commerce 
under Harding and Coolidge and, later, as President. Hoover's approach 
centred on the building of a corporatist structure of cooperation and 
economic planning between business, management and labour unions where 
each component would remain decentralised and self-regulating, and where 
the central government would act as a convenor, mediator and coordinator 
between them, not as the directing influence. Though the established liberal 
notions of social control were here partly supplanted with co-partnership 
structures, the fact remained that Hoover's ‘American System’, or ‘collective 
individualism', envisaged a continuing central role for the state in regulating 
market processes. John Spargo was one adviser whom Hoover enlisted in his 
efforts. The Hoover attempt was paternalist conservatism very strongly 
tinged with collectivist undertones, and it was clearly unacceptable to the 
laissez-faire right. 

Some extreme laissez-faire politicians initially held government office 
alongside Hoover — Beck as Solicitor-General, Harvey as Ambassador to 
Britain — but they quickly divested themselves from these affiliations, 
disgusted with what they perceived as insufficient anti-collectivism, even of 
the supposedly anti-collectivist Republican leadership. They perceived even 
in the Republicans’ policies an ‘ever-growing despotism of bureaucracy’ that 
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was a ‘fatal and fateful experiment in governmental socialism’, as Beck, by 
that time a crusading anti-collectivist Congressman, argued in 1931. He 
expected a ‘Soviet Republic’ to follow." 

Once the Democrats returned to political power under President Franklin 

D. Roosevelt and instituted the New Deal series of governmental controls, 
bureaucracies and multiple depth interference in the economy, conservatives 
felt that their worst fears had come true. For American conservatives, the 
New Deal proved that the communist menace had definitely lodged itself in 
the government, and. for the British right, the departure provided a stark 
warning of what might happen in Britain, too. if the right did not resist. One 
extreme pole of the American right's reaction was represented by the anti- 
Semitic and paranoid proto-fascist movements that emerged at the time, all 
of which portrayed the New Deal as an anti-Christian and totalitarian scheme 
unfolding according to the dictates of international Jewry linked with 
international Bolshevism. Though some of the new conspiracists aspired to 
a fascist economic arrangement instead. all of them saw the liberals either as 
conscious co-conspirators with Bolshevism and Jewry or as chosen 
‘Kerenskis’ who were used to pave the way to a full communist take-over.’ 
More reasonable were the polemics of mainstream Christianity and of 
laissez-faire economists and publicists, hardly less convinced of the 
profound menace. and of the communist nature. of the New Deal, yet 
discoursing in the realm of reasoned political terminology. In fact. the 
majority of mainstream American Protestantism, and even an increasing 
portion of traditionally social reformist Catholicism, voiced opposition to the 
New Deal.’ 

The gathering force of anti-collectivism was dramatically underlined in 
that even Winston Churchill. paternalist reformer par excellence, began 
repeatedly to decry the fact that there was too much legislation put on the 
statute books. By 1936 he announced that all needed social reform was 
already achieved and that no more instalments were appropriate for 
anticommunist, or other. purposes.’ Churchill even threw his polemical 
powers against the New Deal. writing in a syndicated article that American 
liberals were wandering into ‘Asiatic conceptions’ with their new policies. 
He could support social security legislation, but thought that measures 
conferring a privileged position on organised labour and forcing punitive 
taxation on business were leading the United States into economic 
communism and that Roosevelt's tendency to broaden executive authority 
was undermining the American constitutional order and imperilling freedom 
itself. 

Churchill's commentary underlined the congruence of British 
conservative discourse with that of the Americans. The dominating theme 
was anti-collectivism in Britain, too, and there it was impressed on the 
political right no less by the radicalisation of the paternalist position, and 
paternalist control of the Conservative administrations, than it was by the 
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activities of the self-professedly liberals. Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
the epitome of interwar conservatism, believed in re-bonding modern 
industrial society through a consensual order of anti-socialist, social- 
reformist, and class-cooperationist action which would have created a new 
faith in constitutional, non-socialist progress. Baldwin himself was most 
definitely an old-fashioned paternalist, and Christian, anti-socialist who had 
been much impressed by T.H. Green's theses and who wanted to introduce 
social justice, even through state action, as a preventative of Bolshevism. His 
main innovation was not in policy-making but in his use of the modern 
means of communication and ideological exhortation provided by the radio. 
Even then his laissez-faire and Die-hard opponents regarded Baldwin as a 
'semi-socialist' ." 

The qualification tended to be deleted when it came to the practical 
translations of some of Baldwin's argumentation by subordinates, some of 
whom boldly referred to their position as ‘paternal socialism'." These 
conservatives had actually assimilated the very collectivist thought-forms of 
that section of the left which believed in rational elite planning of economic 
and other operations. They were anti-socialist in the very tangential sense 
that they believed in social stability and contentment above all, but they 
thought these were materialist phenomena and reachable only through 
coercive state action — a most un-conservative attitude which led them to 
elaborate a fully and unashamedly collectivist series of reforms. The putative 
direction of elite Conservative thinking was broached in the writings of the 
backbencher Harold Macmillan MP, later Prime Minister, who frankly stood 
for central planning and coercion. Macmillan, supposing that free market 
processes were no longer workable, sketched an alternative system, where a 
National Investment Board would distribute financial assistance to 
businesses and to projects deemed suitable by the central planning authority. 
Price and wage controls, profit restrictions and compulsory labour union 
membership would also be instituted, and businesses would be persuaded to 
cooperate — with force, if necessary." 

The conservativeness of these lines of argumentation and effort was 
questioned by the growing, but governmentally under-represented, anti- 
collectivist elements of the British right. In 1922 these elements had 
managed to topple the Lloyd George coalition government in the so-called 
Die-hard revolt, and thereafter they kept criticising the limited collectivism 
of the several Baldwin governments, as well as moving from the 
Conservative Party to smaller, often proto-fascist, movements which seemed 
to offer an alternative. There resulted a major campaign to weaken central 
bureaucracies and to save on social security spending (the so-called Anti- 
Waste movement), and another to annul the various privileges and 
immunities conferred on organised labour by the Liberal administrations. 
The anti-labour campaign eventually led to a new Trades Disputes Act, 
passed against the wishes of the Baldwin government but insisted upon by 
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the bulk of the Conservative Party. The act significantly curbed labour union 
powers. Otherwise the anti-collectivist reaction had few successes, and in 
imperial and Irish matters the trend actually went against them." 

Nesta Webster was representative of the sentiments that guided the anti- 
collectivist reaction when in 1931 she deprecated the fact that ‘the 
Conservatives seemed to have now ceased to believe in the menace of 
Socialism’. and had been ‘paralysed, petrified into immobility’ by the 
growing popular acceptance of collectivism. She thought that a genuinely 
conservative policy should have consisted of an immediate end to all trade 
and other contacts with the Bolsheviks, the illegalisation of all revolutionary 
agitation, restrictions on immigration and wholesale opposition to the 
League of Nations. Instead, conservative leaders were letting their ‘confused 
thinking’ turn them into ‘half-convinced Socialists’. Northumberland also 
stressed that conservatism had ‘failed’ because it had lacked the courage to 
stand by its principles.'^ 

Communism as the destination of liberalism was, then. the assumption 
that many of the Anglophone right continued to make in the interwar years. 
That also some leading former paternalists, like Winston Churchill. began 
increasingly to think so and that they arraigned themselves against the 
innovations of the New Deal order, highlighted this development. The 
concurrent readiness of another portion of paternalist conservatism to retain 
elements of liberal innovations, and indeed to elaborate on them. assured that 
the laissez-faire right remained very alarmed throughout the interwar years. 
Neither in Great Britain nor in the United States could it by any means be 
assumed that the mere emergence of Republican and Conservative 
administrations had arrested the tendency towards bureaucratisation and 
central control. Given that these had consistently been seen as harbingers of 
socialism. the anticommunism of much of the right continued to be defined 
by its anti-collectivism. The utterly fundamental nature of this particular 


deduction meant that conservatives deemed insufficiently anti-collectivist 
were seen as parts of the Bolshevik menace. 


Perceptions of Moral and Cultural Decline 


The interwar years further brought the intellectual and spiritual sphere of 
conflict to the fore. Conservatives linked the supposed morally corrosive 
effects of collectivism with the underlying tendencies of cultural modernism, 
and they continued ultimately to blame these cultural tendencies for the 
advance of socialism. That the interwar years saw a general backlash against 
the optimistic, humanist and materialist preoccupations of the progressive 
and war years — a backlash that covered all political persuasions in some 
manner — did not diminish the uniqueness of that conservative type of 
cultural pessimism, which burst upon the collectivist scene in the 1920s. 
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Ever since the beginning of the century conservatives had, after all, been the 
leading critics of slowly unfolding modernist tendencies, and, unlike others 
disillusioned with the post-war order, they could point to a long consistency 
in prophecy and prescription. 

Anti-modernist considerations had never been far from the surface in the 
anticommunist discourse of the military interventionist period, but, as with 
the political anti-collectivist reaction, it was the ending of the war and the 
consequent rise of material affluence which impressed upon the cultural 
conservatives the need for a more pointed counter-campaign. The stability 
and coherence of communities and of habitual allegiances had never been 
more comprehensively challenged than in the interwar period, when new 
education opportunities were conspiring with new popular entertainment, 
radio and moving pictures, and with cheap popular print media, to alter ways 
of thinking. What had until then been a set of encroaching potentialities in 
modernism. now burst out in fuil force — and in a situation where universal 
suffrage had been granted. Cultural conservatives' deep-seated yearning for 
predictability was profoundly challenged, and it was not surprising that their 
anticommunist concerns blended with the apprehension that people uprooted 
from old ways of thinking were peculiarly susceptible to collectivist 
importuning. 

In the United States it was typical of those previously engaged in the 
patriotic preparedness and physical training movements to start making these 
cultural arguments. These people had originally been drawn to physical 
training out of a fear of modernism and of affluence, and what had applied 
before 1914 applied with added force after the war. It began to be stressed 
anew that industrial unrest and the popularity of socialism were really, as 
George Wharton Pepper, put it, ‘a religious question ... fundamentally one 
which concerns the spiritual attitude of one man toward another’ and that 
'character-building' and ‘education and religion’ were the only real 
answers." 

James M. Beck was perhaps the leading former military training 
enthusiast to develop this additional anti-collectivist case. After his 
disillusionment with the Republican elite, Beck emerged as a rooted cultural 
critic who detected a ‘revolt against the spirit of authority’, indeed ‘a malady 
of the human soul’ in the entire Western world. This manifested itself in the 
whole variety of modernist phenomena, from ‘the unprecedented aversion to 
work’, the ‘mad desire for pleasure’ and the ‘gross and debasing 
Materialism’, which apparently began to gather force, to all sorts of artistic 
phenomena of ‘aesthetic Bolsheviki', to ‘jazz — a musical crime’ and to 
unspecified ‘ignoble forms of sport’ and the ‘blatant medium of advertising’. 
The perceived cultural degeneration had deep roots that Beck did not 
Presume to know, but he assumed that collectivism was a major force 
conspiring for the perpetuation of the malady. As he would have had it, the 
unprecedented proliferation of legislation had conspired to undermine 
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respect for law, while material improvements had opened new avenues for 
the pursuit of hedonistic encounters. These were justified by the modernist 
man-centred epistemology, which also gave justification to further ignore 
those forces of the individual conscience which were needed to stem the 
collectivist tide. "This incalculable multiplication of power has intoxicated 
man’, Beck felt. It had ‘fevered his brain and disturbed his mental 
equilibrium .'* 

The secular perspective of Beck found echoes in the fundamentalist 
campaigns of conservative Protestantism, equally directed against the 
supposed moral flawedness of modern culture and against the role that 
collectivism supposedly played in the seeming perpetuation thereof. 
Premilleniarian Protestantism was premised on the willed separation of true 
believers from the morally corroded secular world, and it is no coincidence 
that it saw its first modern assertion in the years immediately following the 
First World War and the collectivism of Woodrow Wilson. These two 
experiences had been the necessary and impelling catalysts which had 
convinced this part of Christianity of the hopelessness of the political means, 
even as a literal reading of the Scripture had told them that the end of the 
world was near. The war years had already seen a series of ‘Prophetic 
Conferences’, where it had been stressed that no social reforms were 
necessary, because the end was near. After the war the religious right 
assaulied the social reformers. because the reforms actually being 
implemented seemed harmful and malignant, even diabolical. aiding the 
enemies of faith." As several historians have stressed, the campaigns against 
evolutionary theory and for temperance must also be seen as cultural 
movements, not merely as religious movements. They contained involved 
criticism of the whole trend of modern society and often transpired into 
general opposition to those liberal and scientific elites which were trafficking 
modernist and hedonist ideas and practices. beyond the specific issues of 
creationism and drink.? The fundamentalist movement rebelled. like Beck, 
against modernity in all its particulars, but especially against the perceived 
main carriers of modernity, the liberal collectivists. 

Anti-Semitic conspiracy theories abounded in this state of aroused 
feeling. George Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, the British anthropologist who had 
developed an anti-Semitic and anticommunist ‘cosmic suggestion’ theory 13 
years earlier, re-emerged to argue that Jews and Bolsheviks had taken 
‘control of public instruction’ and that it was time to ‘fight the enemies in our 
midst." It was also typical, and not altogether extreme, for the 
premillenniarist, anti-Semitic preacher Gerald B. Winrod to claim that the 
modernist onslaught amounted to a Satanic attempt to synthesise all things 
and all ideas, to produce a counter-faith under the name of modern secular 
humanism. Varied though the phenomena were, it was Satan and his 
‘organized demon agencies’ who masterminded the attacks of the 
evolutionists, the birth-controllers, the Freudians, the gamblers, the drinkers 
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and the film-makers, as well as of the popular print media and radio — and 
the League of Nations and liberal collectivists. Winrod's The Hidden Hand: 
The Protocols and the Coming Superman (1932) assumed that President 
Roosevelt was controlled by the same international Jewish financiers which 
had supposedly dominated the pro-Bolshevik policies of the Wilson 
administration, and he even resurrected the old charges made by Senator 
Sherman on the ‘hypnotic’ influence of the communist Colonel House on 
Wilson. and now on Roosevelt. Winrod maintained that all these modern 
phenomena assisted in the spread of ideas that were inimical to Christianity, 
therefore Bolshevik, and he believed that collectivist responses were only 
making things worse. Even the Great Depression, Winrod asserted, resulted 
from ‘selfishness, carnality, lust, greed, and human depravity’ and it had to 
be fought with ‘more religion — rather than with more legislation’. To him, 
the Depression was a ‘revival warning’ from God, given to mankind who 
should repent from materialism and atheism, and from their political 
manifestation, collectivism.” 

The lines of argumentation pointed, almost invariably, to an authoritarian 
response. Moral and cultural conservatism had traditionally believed in the 
State as a defender of faith and of peoples’ morals, and it had been willing to 
use state powers extensively to foster correct moral habituation. To some 
extent the paternalist reforms of the interwar years must be seen in this light, 
though it is clear that most of the avid paternalist collectivists were not 
primarily moral conservatives by this stage, rather rationalist planners who 
were interested in the material bases of social cohesion, not in spiritual 
allegiances. They had assimilated much in the liberal and materialist outlook 
on life. The spiritual constriction of paternalism meant that those interested 
in the perpetuation and defence of Christendom had to look to solutions 
essentially divorced from the liberal political economy which was geared to 
collectivism, whether by liberals or by conservatives. Marginal though they 
may have been in the larger conservative context, reactions against the moral 
relativism and materialism of liberalism, and against the perceived inability 
of the democratic process to deliver desired results, were a significant post- 
1920 part of the conservative anti-collectivist quest. 

The rising fascist ideologies were offered by their adherents with moral 
and Christian arguments about re-instilling a properly all-pervasive faith in 
an organic order. modern and pre-modern at the same time, and their 
attraction. increased relative to continued collectivism that was merely 
materialistically premised. Hardly fascist, many traditional conservatives — 
even Churchill — originally applauded the Italian fascist leader Benito 
Mussolini for having reintroduced order, discipline and popular allegiance to 
a set of basic values. Opposition to economic centralism, fascist or 
communist, resided on the right even when otherwise sympathetic to the 
fascist project, nor were the fascist sympathisers keen on German national 
Socialism but were rather both proto-fascist and anti-German. What these 
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extreme conservatives wanted to borrow from Italy was legislation in the 
spiritual and moral spheres of life.? More generally, both Lord Sydenham 
and the Duke of Northumberland, two leading Die-hard figures, were 
representative when they thought that mankind needed ‘government’ and 
'authority'. that democratic processes had been proven incapable of 
providing either and were therefore futile, useless and counter-productive, 
merely fostering spiritual and cultural degeneration and socialism. They did 
not approve of communism because it fostered the spiritual degeneration 
though was providing ‘government’ and ‘authority’. Indeed, before the rise 
of fascism, Northumberland could write that the Russian Bolshevik was the 
only one who ‘thinks clearly’, when suggesting that the parliamentary 
system and universal suffrage were no longer of any use. According to him, 
the existing institutions were ‘bankrupt’ and democracy ‘in effect anti- 
Christian’, and only new institutions of ‘authority’, based on Christian and 
nationalist bases, could begin to redress the situation." 

Cultural and moral conservatives were the ones impressed by the fascist 
experiment. Their interest was not with the central economic organisation, 
which became a part of fascism. but with the initial promise of strong 
leadership in areas in which they were interested. Proto-fascism, insofar as it 
influenced parts of the conservative movement — and separate from pro- 
fascism, the economic acceptance of totalitarian control — was a way of 
responding to ‘pure democracy” and to the perceived cultural degeneration 
which it was seen as spawning. Whether or not it led to fascist sympathies, 
the cultural and moral conservatives’ indictment of collectivism was 
therefore considerable. It claimed that collectivism and modernism were 
corroding the very bases of Western civilisation, and that in so doing they 
were assisting the Bolshevik project. In the 1930s the multiple and profound 
hostility to collectivism in all its forms, in its supposed precursors, and in the 
lines of thought that purportedly supported it, was only further radicalised 
from what clearly was already a most comprehensive and pervasive 
indictment. For it was only a decade after the temporary, and partial, triumph 
of laissez-faire that liberal collectivism had made its return, and that decade 
also saw a culmination in the modernist cultural trends that conservatives 


had been criticising from the beginning of the century. No more potent 
conjunction could be imagined. 


Liberal Anticommunism and the New Deal Order 


Because of the conservative backlash, liberals had been unable to control the 
domestic anticommunist struggle in the 1920s even if their containment 
policy reigned supreme in the international arena. From their perspective, 
some comfort could be taken from the continuing reform activities of the 
more radical paternalists, but it was recognised that these did not amount to 
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that removal of purported social injustices which liberal anticommunism 
required. The putative programme which was devised on the left amidst the 
flowering of laissez-faire was therefore much more collectivist than that of 
even the most radical of paternalist reformers. All the instruments broached 
by Woodrow Wilson and David Lloyd George remained parts of the liberal 
preference — the ILO, the domestic elaboration of labour union power, 
affirmative uses of state intervention in the economy and the systematic use 
of taxation for purposes of social welfare. Only differences of emphasis 
separated remaining strands of liberalism, given that the most anti- 
collectivist had already moved into the conservatives’ orbit. 

The general liberal argument for a peaceful and ordered satisfaction of 
socialist aspirations had continued to be made by Woodrow Wilson until his 
death in 1924, in a manner even clearer than during his Presidency. His 
statements remained an underlying source of inspiration, even if after 
Wilson's personal demise the remaining Wilsonians moved in several 
disparate directions. No liberal anticommunist could disagree when the 
President stressed, as in late 1921, that it was the liberal ‘purpose to defeat 
the irrational programmes of revolution beforehand by sober and practical 
reforms which will remove the chief provocations to revolution’. Nor could 
the interwar liberals find a better summation of their mature judgement on 
the Bolshevik phenomenon than that offered by Wilson in the last year of his 
life, in the much-noted article "The Road Away from Revolution’. Supposing 
that the Russian revolution had been ‘the result of a whole social system’ 
having gone wrong there, Wilson placed the blame firmly on the ‘great 
selfishness’ and ‘offences’ of ‘capitalism’. The Bolshevik experiment was as 
just and legitimate a response to that intolerable state of affairs as any other, 
Wilson affirmed, and it should not be criticised in its motivations nor in its 
goals. However. the methodology that the Bolsheviks had employed had 
been too hasty, chaotic and ‘irrational’ to deliver any lasting results. Like 
pigs in a sty. ‘forefeet in the trough’, they ate with such gusto that they 
splashed much of the food around instead of consuming it to their benefit.” 
The President remained convinced that there was much that was beneficial 
in socialism, including in Bolshevism, and that the beneficence could be 
fostered through a milder and more controlled application of the powers of 
the collectivity. 

For those not primarily collectivist, it was the further elaboration of 
schemes for industrial and economic democracy that seemed to provide the 
greatest hopes of a sufficiently radical reform programme. In the United 
States there emerged in the twenties a so-called Farm Bloc, consisting of 
Democratic, Republican and other members of Congress and of several 
labour unions, who were peace progressives in foreign affairs, and left liberal 
anti-collectivists at home, drawn to Bolshevism because of its supposed faith 
in decentralised, functional representation. The Bloc stood for a social 
programme, which would have devolved real powers to the labour unions to 
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control production, transport. credit, excess profits, prices and wages, and 
working conditions. Such a ‘preponderance of power’ on the side of 
organised labour was supposed to curb both big business and bureaucratic 
government and to usher in that socio-economic freedom which was the 
shared goal of modern liberalism and Russian Bolshevism. However, the 
Farm-Labor Bloc agenda also included temporary measures of a most 
collectivist kind, intended to facilitate a labour take-over of the economy. As 
William English Walling. a major supporter. stressed, the aim was to use the 
combined power of organised labour and progressive political movements to 
effect ‘a gradual reconstruction of our economy and its transformation into 
an industrial and social democracy’. Walling identified the goal with 
President Wilson's earlier efforts and emphasised that it should now be 
reached through Congressional and labour action, not through central 
compulsion.” 

In Britain the guild socialist movement, which had emerged in wartime, 
as a reaction to Lloyd Georgian central control, similarly continued to 
present the case for industrial democracy. The radical side of the movement 
stood for what was called 'supersession'. that is. the full and immediate 
takeover of the capitalist state by workers” organisations, while the more 
moderate sections advocated ‘encroaching control’, the gradual 
displacement of capitalism through a programme similar to that of the Farm- 
Labor Bloc. This latter element wanted to have increasing powers transferred 
to workers’ committees until eventually they would be able to manage the 
economy on their own. The success of guild socialism was not. however, on 
par with its American equivalent. and instead there followed two decades of 
increasingly statist argumentation on the British left. especially after the 
General Strike of 1926 had shown the relative impotence of alternative 
labour union methods. This led some leading guild socialists into the ranks 
of fascist corporatism.* 

One further innovation most strikingly underlined the radicalisation of 
new liberalism. This was the tactic of the United and Popular Fronts of the 
1930s, signifying deliberate attempts to link the communist and the non- 
communist elements of the left in a common front against perceived enemies 
of the right. Though some liberals continued to present the tactic as a variety 
of anticommunist reformism. it was actually originally proposed by the 
Bolsheviks for their own revolutionary purposes, as a means for the 
permeation and eventual takeover of liberal organisations, and resumed with 
the rise of European fascism. Those of the Anglophone left who were the 
keenest to join were of the professedly socialist left, non-communist but 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union, and convinced that fascism was a form of 
capitalism and imperialism and that all the factions of the left should 
combine to combat it. The Popular Front was therefore premised on the 
assumption that all of the left shared a significant number of goals. Many 
British advocates of the Front openly admitted that they intended to combine 
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the putative foreign policy alliance against fascism with a domestic reform 
programme of large-scale socialisation.? 

What further eased the way towards the putative Popular Front was the 
growing perception that President Franklin D. Roosevelt might well be 
moving the United States towards socialism. Several of the British 
champions of the Popular Front felt that Roosevelt was the first Western 
leader to have begun on a large, deliberate and systematic scale to tamper 
with the profit-motive and to build an alternative economic system. These 
Kinds of expectations were fostered not only by the actual legislative 
programme of the Roosevelt administration but by the growing cooperation 
between professed liberals and professed communists, in the government 
and in the labour unions. Both sides of the American left's equation had 
actually admitted by that time that there existed a major degree of 
convergence between their immediate agendas and that their cooperation 
was natural and desirable.? If ever there was available apparent confirmation 
of the thesis that new liberalism and socialism were on parallel and 
contiguous tracks, then the Popular Front argumentation was the furthest. 

As it unfolded, and despite the sometimes ad hoc and pragmatic 
intentions of its chief political exponents, the New Deal did in fact embrace 
explicitly social democratic conceptions and did satisfy much of the long- 
standing aspirations of the collectivist left. The New Deal order was a most 
centralised, collectivist and social democratic order where the state had an 
economic role much broader than earlier progressives had even envisioned. 
Nor was the state's new role merely economic: innovations such as the 
Federal Arts Project and the Federal Theatre Project poured tax money into 
the subvention of cultural and artistic activities — not, however, to that 
traditional sphere favoured by conservatives but to 'democratic' and 
‘proletarian’ art. Socialists and communist sympathisers tended to make 
disproportionate use of such available funding, and the government showed 
no compunctions in offering it to their several artistic attempts." 

The trend towards greater central planning was equally strong in Britain. 
It was manifest in the Beveridge Report and its call for a *welfare state' and 
in the argumentation of Harold Macmillan and of those conservatives like 
him who, during the Second World War, were to draft the so-called Industrial 
Charter, a paternalist conservative programme for state direction that was 
profoundly indebted to the New Deal and far removed from the principles of 
earlier generations of paternalists." The Anglophone liberal trajectories were 
therefore very clearly parallel. 

The new-found radicalism in pursuit of social democratic reform as 
anticommunism was manifest also on the international scene where 
President Roosevelt acted to broaden the agenda and aspirations of the ILO 
(to which he also had the United States join). Based on his Four Freedoms of 
social and economic security, announced in 1944, the President saw to it that 
a redrafted ILO Charter had the organisation move from 'the comparatively 
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narrow domain of conditions of work' to the 'more extensive area of 
conditions of life'. The organisation would judge all national policies on 
certain new criteria, which insisted that 'economic security and equality of 
opportunity' be guaranteed to all. This meant that each member government 
was obliged to assure full employment, rising living standards, job 
satisfaction, fair sharing of profits and of leisure. collective bargaining, 
income security. medical care, housing and recreation facilities, and equal 
education. President Roosevelt affected to think that the broadening of the 
ILO brief might turn out to be of a historical significance equal to the 
American Declaration of Independence." 

The American embrace of the ILO and the broadening of its social reform 
agenda again highlighted the loss of an anticommunist rationale that had 
come to characterise the liberal effort. The Soviet Union was by then a 
member of the ILO. and the New Dealers saw nothing incongruent in that 
and, clearly. no longer regarded the organisation as an anti-socialist 
instrument. Rather, it was now seen as a means towards the putative 
‘congruence’ of communist state control and new liberal state control. This 
powerfully underlined the fact that the liberal road to collectivism was a 
precedent to Bolshevism, and. in many ways. wholly separate from it. This 
had always been the case. but by the 1940s there was no reason not to 
acknowledge it. By then it was assumed on the left and in a sufficiently large 
section of the general population that Russian communism had already been 
transformed sufficiently for the previously non-Bolshevik left to cooperate 
with it. Cooperation not only in a Popular Front, but in international agencies 
devoted to the amplification of labour power and to the prescription of socio- 
economic standards perpetuating a mixed economy. was a logical conclusion 
drawn from a sense of shared goals. For critics of those goals, there could 
hardly remain a shred of doubt after the New Deal that liberalism and 
communism were parts of the same problem. 


The Rise of Anarcho-Libertarianism 


In this situation there developed a new anarcho-libertarian movement which 
took to its logical extremes the old argumentation of the laissez-faire right. 
Such was the radicalising force of the New Deal that increasing numbers of 
adherents of liberalism felt compelled formally to readjust their allegiances 
and to acknowledge their several linkages with the anti-collectivist right's 
positions — a process which had indeed been predictable for a while but 
which considerably added to the rhetorical powers of the right. The interwar 
emergence of this broader libertarian movement must be seen as a powerful 
reaction to the march of collectivism across the political landscape — a 
reaction to the increased collectivism of the paternalist conservatives, to the 
authoritarian and proto-fascist tendencies of the moral conservatives, and to 
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the continuing radicalisation of liberal collectivism. Rooted in economic 
laissez-faire but interested in broader ethical matters, the anarcho- 
libertarians concluded that such a broad acceptance of collectivism had to 
manifest an underlying tendency in the very nature of state and society, not 
simply a modern liberal peculiarity. 

If the left-liberal road to pro-Bolshevism was one option for anti- 
collectivist liberals, given that Bolshevism still continued to be viewed also 
as anarchism and economic democracy, for those on the individualist left, 
who could not so view Bolshevism, the conclusion was irresistible: all state 
activity was unacceptable, no matter how premised. The state, by definition, 
was an instrument of oppression, manipulation and exploitation. This 
attitude obviously created an anti-collectivism even more extreme than that 
of the old laissez-faire right. 

Albert Jay Nock, formerly an editor of the liberal New York Nation, 
emerged after the First World War as the leading and vocal pioneer of the 
new strand of libertarian thought. With the gradual collectivist and Bolshevik 
sympathies of his chief, Oswald Garrison Villard, taking the Nation ever 
deeper into the statist camp, Nock felt compelled to disassociate himself 
from the newspaper and to create his own, the Freeman, an unashamedly 
anti-collectivist and semi-anarchist journal of opinion.” It seemed self- 
evident to Nock that Bolshevism was not that project for the liquidation of 
the state that Villard and other left-liberals persisted in perceiving, but that it 
had merely shifted ‘the incidence of exploitation’ and that "the Russian 
experiment" has amounted to the erection of a highly-centralized 
bureaucratic State upon the ruins of another, leaving the entire apparatus of 
exploitation intact and ready for use" .* 

Nock, an extreme example of the anti-collectivist reaction, could not 
accept any responsibilities beyond those of self-help. He even worried that 
he was perchance violating his strictures by writing about them, for such 
writing might turn out to ‘invade another person's consciousness and take 
possession of it’, and such ‘impudent intrusion’ was wholly unacceptable.'^ 
In making that contention, Nock was translating into philosophical terms and 
for the post-war generation the commonplace argumentation of Senator 
Sherman, and of a whole range of laissez-faire publicists, on the most 
profound evil in social control and in the practice of Wilsonian collectivism, 
that is, their use of the powers of the state for the prescription of ideas, 
always socialistic. It was not that Nock opposed the inculcation of ideas — on 
the contrary he held that only a Christian view of life could produce humane 
social action — but he, like the rest of the laissez-faire right, was opposed to 
the state having a role in the matter. The more laws there were. 
circumscribing any area of human action — and there were already two 
million laws in 1924, he pointed out — the less possible were correct 
individual moral choices. Indeed, the state would always remain, by 
definition, an evil institution, based on usurped force, engaged in the 
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manipulation. objectification and extortion of citizens. It was forever a 
"robber-state'. ‘a device which enables certain persons to live without 
working’. impelled by the basic human trait to ‘satisfy his needs and desires 
with the least possible exertion’, and contrived for the express purpose to 
legitimise stealing. Nock's left-liberal background. but also his affinity to 
laissez-faire, showed in his conclusion: that the only way to improve man's 
lot, material and spiritual, was to maximise the areas of his own free 
economic action." 

Confronted with the New Deal. Nock however despaired of ever effecting 

a real change. The New Deal's transfer of monetary and socio-economic 
power to the organised working class seemed to him to be a peculiarly 
American form of a coup d'état, and exceptionally successful — a usurpation 
of power by the executive head of the state by "sheer cash-purchase’, through 
a series of promises regarding the material benefits, which an executive- 
controlled bureaucracy would bestow upon those of ‘politically-organised 
poverty’. if they were willing to renounce their own right to rule. By the very 
nature of the exchange, it was self-perpetuating and capable of an endless 
series of repetitions and broadenings. ‘Every intervention of the State 
enables another’, Nock wrote, ‘and this in turn another and so on 
indefinitely." The natural tendency of the state was only assisted by the 
general acceptance of that liberal theory, wholly unwarranted. that the 
democratic state was actually controlled by the people. not exploitative but 
rather an extension of the people. By 1936, the "moral enervation’ of a 
people raised on that theory seemed to him to be of such an order and the 
people's ingrained expectation of being given, rather than creating by 
themselves, so pervasive that Western civilisation was already doomed. If 
there was a chance of arresting collectivism. held Nock, that would reside in 
some spiritual ‘imponderabilia’ that could not really be mobilised by 
concerted or deliberate action but that could grow only from ‘character’ and 
'self-restraint and "God'.* 

The British businessman and conservative thinker Sir Ernest Benn was 
not quite as pessimistic. As a prolific publicist and as the founder of the 
Society of Individualists (1942). he was perhaps the leading British mediator 
between early laissez-faire conservatism and modern libertarianism. He also 
argued that the state was ‘the acme of immorality’. because it restricted the 
opportunities available to individuals to make choices and thereby prevented 
moral progress. Benn felt that government had to be kept at a minimum. 
controlled both by a strict separation of powers within it and by a limitation 
of the areas of its competence outside, and all state interference in economic 
matters especially should be prohibited. Anything else would be a ‘wet-nurse 
state" that was nothing but an “illegitimate offspring of Socialism’, coercive, 
intrusive, enfeebling of character and retarding of production, wealth- 
creation, and individual and group morality.” 

Benn stressed that economically, collectivism was a non-productive, 
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immiserating arrangement. Only ‘work and saving’ could generate welfare. 
There was ‘no solution by political action; the only hope is a return to the 
wiser politics of another era' — but even a majority of conservatives had 
forgotten this. Morally, too, collectivism was wholly unacceptable, inhibiting 
of free will and the evolutionary discovery of more progressive practices. 
"Collectivism is a cowardly philosophy', Benn maintained, 'essentially 
Germanic in character, undermining all that is best in the individual, and by 
offering the unobtainable on earth, robbing him of the attainable in Heaven. 
Heaven being a state into which one enters as a single soul and outside the 
reach of the laws or resolutions of any collectivist body however powerful." 
Therefore. ‘collectivism may almost be described as a short-cut to the 
attainment of the exact opposite of one's desires ... [I]t means in effect that 
no one must do the right thing until everyone else has agreed to do it also.'? 
Driven by the challenge of growing collectivism, the old laissez-faire 
conservatives also began in the interwar years to move towards a creepingly 
wholesale opposition to the state. Al] of Nock's and Benn's central 
arguments could actually be derived from the last writings of David Jayne 
Hill, who did not live to see the New Deal but who had witnessed a relative 
yet remarkable late increase in the membership of the National Association 
for Constitutional Government, in itself suggestive of the growing libertarian 
mood." Hill's argumentation had always been premised on a supposition on 
the state's origins which resembled that of the anarcho-libertarians, that is, 
he assumed that the state's ‘irresponsibility’ was ultimately grounded in its 
inability to transcend its origins in a ‘predatory enterprise, the result of 
domination ... and conquest’. Until his death in 1932 Hill had continued to 
argue, like Nock. that the new liberals’ concept of government was based on 
"the supremacy of personal official control and the regulation of the national 
life by administration agents ... with its class appeals, its vague yet dominant 
internationalism, and the certainty of new and incalculable economic and 
social adventures'. Hill had kept drawing attention to President Wilson's 
post-war retention of governmental control over telegraph cables. and again 
like Nock, had persisted in seeing it as a deliberate move to assure that only 
new liberal interpretations would lodge in popular consciousness. Whereas 
Nock argued that there was a residuum of people who were not truly civilised 
nor civilisable, but controlled by an almost magical faith in authority," Hill 
maintained that the process of submission was of malicious and manipulated 
origin, that President Wilson was offering ‘illusions of language’ with the 
deliberate intention of making the American people malleable and passive 
enough to succumb to collectivism. The ontological difference 
notwithstanding. Hill agreed with Nock in describing the 'cash-purchase 
mechanics of the process — the central administration engaged in offering 
benefits to organised groups from within the passive clientele and gradually 
building a system with so many dependants that it could not be dislodged 
without bloodshed." 
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Hill stressed that the full corruption of the American constitutional order 
that was implied in this, and in the Bolshevik endeavour, was the same as 
that characterised in each period in history when "human liberty had sunk to 
its lowest depth’: that is, when there ruled ‘an autocracy supported by class 
interests under the guise of democracy', making its appeals to the 
‘uninstructed masses’ and claiming to represent the ‘absolute and unlimited" 
will of the people. The new liberal concept of governance was therefore 
‘reactionary in the extreme ... most primitive’, based on the medieval notion 
of unlimited sovereignty, transformed only to the extent needed to have it 
conform with a modern ‘crassly materialist philosophy’. Again, the only 
alternative and the only way to secure liberty from such ‘Socialistic or 
Communistic’ notions was the old American system of limited government 
with incentives for enterprise. thrift and self-control.” 

The indebtedness of early anarcho-libertarianism to this kind of earlier 
laissez-faire conservatism was manifest. The anarcho-libertarians were 
essentially carrying the laissez-faire position to its logical conclusion, having 
been thus impelled by the shattering of what they regarded as the last 
possible road to the contrary conclusion in early Bolshevism. Though the 
historical incident of the New Deal led to a radicalisation of attitudes towards 
the state on the whole laissez-faire dimension. those whose roots were in 
conservatism could not move to the full logical conclusions intrinsic in the 
laissez-faire view — to a total repudiation of the state — because they still 
retained their faith in the minimalist state of the free market system. None of 
their beliefs had been undermined, as they believed none of their beliefs had 
had a chance of real implementation since the beginning of the century. 

Ideologically, the difference in anarcho-libertarian and merely libertarian 
approaches was therefore significant. Politically, however. the two reactions 
to collectivism found themselves in alliance. The new lines of argumentation 
were important in that they significantly augmented the gathering force of 
conservative anti-collectivism, anti-liberalism and anticommunism. All three 
elements were interwoven in the libertarian view. as strongly as in the view 
of those who emerged from the established political right, by the very 
dynamics of the comprehensive argument made. The interwovenness was 
leading both sides of the extreme anti-collectivist reaction to an equation of 


liberalism and communism. to a conflation of the anticommunist struggle 
with a combat against liberalism. 
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The Renascence of Conservative 
Anticommunism 


The Second World War put the anticommunist fight into apparent abeyance. 
The emergence of expansionist fascism was a complicating factor that 
temporarily unsettled the opposing anticommunist camps, as it cut across 
many of the established dividing lines and could be understood in several 
different anticommunist contexts. That the fight against fascism brought 
anticommunists and Soviet Russia into close cooperation further confused 
the situation and seemed to suggest to many that it might be finally possible 
to transcend the ideological juxtapositions of the past several decades. 

In fact, the varieties of arguments used against fascism were essentially 
the same that had been employed in the anticommunist fight long before the 
rise of fascism. The encounter with fascism and Nazism — with national 
socialism — helped solidify the disparate anticommunist approaches. not only 
because it once more corroborated one of the chief means of demonisation 
typical of the century, by allowing all autocratic phenomena to be projected 
to one locus in Germany. More importantly. the emerging assumption of 
merged totalitarianisms — the so-called 'communazi' thesis — allowed the re- 
contextualising of the communist phenomena in a way that was relevant for 
the altered world situation yet underlined a more profound ideological 
continuity. This fostered an important rebirth of rooted and comprehensive 
conservative anticommunism, which raised the anti-collectivist struggle 
again to the level of national and international policy. In the immediate 
foreground of the Cold War, the years of the Second World War and of its 
aftermath. the ascendant and resurgent form of anticommunism was, now for 
the first time, that of the comprehensive conservative policy. It was 
becoming apparent even before the Cold War proper that a certain fusion 
between the different strands of conservative anticommunism was ushering 
in a significant new political force, especially in America. 


The Moral Requirement for a Cold War 
‘I see in communism the focus of the concentrated evil of our time’, wrote 


Whittaker Chambers in 1952.' The conclusion was irresistible to a large 
section of an Anglophone conservative movement which had lived through 
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two world wars, the Red Terror, Stalinite and Hitlerite genocides and the 
remorseless circumscription of areas of free individual action in non- 
totalitarian nations. The process of intellection that led to the moral 
conclusion was of such force that it was impressed also on that vocal group 
of ex-Marxists which had once joined the communist movement out of an 
ethical desire to better the world but which had, by 1945, come to regard 
Soviet communism as a betrayal of their hopes. The moral conservatives and 
the ethically inspired ex-communists joined hands after the Second World 
War to fight an apparition which both of them had come to see as a totally 
evil one. 

For those who approached the communist and collectivist assault from a 
predominantly moral, most often Christian, perspective, the fading of the 
fascist menace highlighted what remained of the challenge to traditional, pre- 
modernist social practices and cultural and moral standards. It was believed 
by such conservatives that Soviet communism and its apologists in the West, 
and the entire trend towards a post-Christian social order that modernism 
was fostering, were parts of the menace against which the Anglophone, and 
some other, nations had mobilised themselves in the 1940s. This change of 
constellation reanimated a cultural counter-agitation. For those few who 
were aware of it, Erich Fromm's 1941 book Escape from Freedom had 
provided added philosophical grounding to the emerging perception when it 
argued that modern political democracy had not eradicated man's deep 
psychological quest for submission to authority, only altered the means 
offered for such submission. Totalitarianism was here seen as an attempt to 
re-bond communities drawn apart by modernism, and its staying-power 
seemed the more impressive the more one subscribed to a conservative view 
of unchangeable, flawed human nature.” Moral and cultural conservatives 
wanted therefore to reassert the alternative authority of traditional 
Christianity and of communities bound together by accustomed moral and 
social constructs, and thereby to frustrate the psychological appeal of the 
remaining, communist totalitarianism. 

Especially influential was the gradual permeation of much of 
Anglophone conservative discourse, whether explicitly or implicitly, by the 
so-called Neo-Orthodoxy, a theological response to modernist liberal 
Christianity, to predatory capitalism and to early totalitarianism, which had 
been developed in continental Europe in the 1930s. Though its initial and 
intended interest was with a theological attempt to reassert the supremacy of 
God against the naturalism and anthropocentrism of liberalism, Neo- 
Orthodoxy also offered a critique of collectivism and statism grounded on a 
Christian understanding of the nature of man and of society. It emphasised 
man’s fallenness and his multiple, unavoidable temptation to evil, and it 
refused to accord collective action the presumption of success in its quest for 
lasting human amelioration. Instead Neo-Orthodoxy supposed that 
collectivism was by its inner logic leading to a totalitarian practice which 
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denied God, marginalised human worth and would create a system of 
governance which reduced all human beings to mere tools in a man-made 
project of perfection, a project which was wrong and furthermore bound to 
fail." As the core of the argument was put by two influential intellectuals, 
approaching the problem from different traditions but reaching similar 
conclusions - Martin Buber. the German Jewish thinker, and Nicholas 
Berdayev, the Russian writer — it was surely immoral to treat generation after 
generation of people merely as instruments with which to construct a 
supposedly perfect social order, but one which they could never enjoy and 
which would culminate in ‘progress’ in some unforeseen future.* 

As these lines of reasoning came to be popularised in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s by Will Herberg. an American Jewish journalist and later 
professor of theology at Drew University. they related most directly to 
anticommunism. Herberg himself had been a convinced Marxist, member of 
the American Communist Party and a leading propagator of a view of 
communism which had tried to reconcile new Einsteinian scientific theories 
with Marxian dogma and which had also perceived of the New Deal as a step 
towards communism. Ethically driven to social action. once he became 
aware of the writings of the Neo-Orthodox school and of those of Berdayev 
and Buber. Herberg however came to renounce both the methodology and 
the rationale of Bolshevism and to argue that a comprehensive. warlike 
assault had to be launched against Soviet Russia and against liberal 
collectivism.’ 

In one of his earliest expressions of the moral anti-collectivist thesis, 
derivative of the insights of Neo-Orthodoxy, Herberg had in 1943 analysed 
the tactics of American labour unions, on the assumption that they had been 
motivated by a genuine desire to use organised force to remove socio- 
political injustices. He had, however. concluded that human flawedness had 
disastrously intervened in organised labour's attempt to broaden areas of 
individual and group freedom and that the sheer dynamics of organisation 
had instead perpetuated a new bureaucracy that itself denied freedom.* Given 
that the labour movement Herberg studied was among the most 
pronouncedly anti-statist, the conclusions applied with added force to 
professedly collectivist movements. Herberg assumed that man's ingrained 
quest for power was forever likely to overwhelm his more noble impulses. 
and especially so if the quest was coated with ideological constructs that hid 
its naked nature. Despite the overt nobility of the aim, nothing less than "the 
radica! sinfulness of human nature’ was manifest in the pretension to create 
a purified social order, for the pretension equalled man's temptation to make 
himself. and not God, the centre of existence. and to complete a process of 
creation that man had no qualifications to tamper with. To Herberg. these 
underlying facts about the human condition meant that ‘man’s best 
aspirations are corrupted in his own soul and imperiled in the world' 

From this Herberg extrapolated his specific charge on socialism and 
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communism as forms of totalitarianism that were morally highly dubious and 
practically destructive of the higher sides of human nature. ‘Preoccupation 
with power tends to vitiate the very ends for which power is sought’, Herberg 
asserted in 1947, and he went on to portray communism as a thought-system 
which objectified and depersonalised unique human beings, created and with 
the inalienable worth of the created, and instead transformed them into 
"means to an external end’. All such power over man was intrinsically evil 
and tending to ‘enslavement’, regardless of the noble justifications given to 
it. What it produced was a worship of power — whether of ‘the People’ or of 
the state — which was nothing but ‘a particularly detestable form of idolatry; 
it is devil worship in its modern form’. Herberg further drew attention to 
statements by J. Ramsay Macdonald, the moderate British Labour leader and 
Prime Minister, no less than by Leninite Marxists, to the effect that under 
socialism the state would teach all to think alike, and in materialist terms 
only — a new habituation that would finally culminate the socialist project in 
a ‘benevolent despotism’ that was really a ‘super-slave state’ because 
divorced from all ethical impulses, and from God, and based only on force." 
The Herberg analysis pointed towards an absolute moral requirement to 
combat and destroy a force that had such far-reaching evil implications. Two 
diametrically opposed faiths were locked in a universal struggle, in a 
"conflict of ultimates'. Herberg maintained, and the situation was an ‘either- 
or’ predicament that had to be seen to its final conclusion. Religious faith 
was the one force more powerful than totalitarianism and only strenghtened 
by it could the Western world and the Judeo-Christian tradition prevail.’ 
The Western world did not even deserve to survive if it was not re-imbued 
with Christian faith, maintained another ex-communist, Whittaker 
Chambers. Like Herberg, Chambers felt that communism was a form of 
idolatry, not primarily a political or economic system but the modern face of 
faith in human selt-sufficiency and perfectibility, in man's superiority over 
God. It had its philosophical roots in the Enlightenment and in the French 
Revolution, its actual origins with the Devil and its chosen slogans were 
those of rationalism, science and collective welfare.” The anticommunist 
battle was therefore a struggle between two, diametrically opposed answers 
to the fundamental question, ‘faith in God or faith in Man?', and the crisis of 
the Western world existed ‘to the degree in which it is indifferent to God ... 
Faith is the central problem of the age’. Chambers stressed that "history is 
cluttered with the wreckage of nations that became indifferent to God, and 
died', and he was convinced that an anticommunist victory could never be 
achieved unless dedication to God was first restored. Without such a 
dedication the Western world was but partaking of the materialist and secular 
philosophy which had its logical culmination in communist totalitarianism, 
and this kind of partaking would assure a communist triumph by default.” 
Prompted by such a deep sense of mission, Chambers employed all of his 
rhetorical and polemical powers against Soviet Russia even during the 
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Second World War, causing some consternation by attacking the Russian ally 
and warning that the ‘communazi’ menace would not be eradicated if only 
fascism was destroyed. The height of this rhetorical anticommunist assault, 
fostered by the conservative proprietor of the Time and Life magazines, 
Henry Luce, came at the time of the Yalta Conference in 1945 when 
Chambers developed the totalitarian thesis in an innovative essay, 'Ghosts on 
the Roof’. There the murdered Russian Czar, standing atop the conference 
building, was approvingly commenting on the Bolsheviks' ruthless tactics 
for world domination and highlighting the continuity between old-fashioned 
despotism and the new communist regime. The Czar stressed that he would 
now join the Communist Party out of deep admiration but for the fact that the 
communists’ denial of the supernatural prevented them from admitting 
ghosts to their ranks." 

Chambers. like Herberg. had been an ethically inspired communist, a 
writer of propaganda and indeed a Russian spy, but before his communist 
conversion also an active supporter of President Coolidge, an opponent of 
new liberalism and of the materialist, dehumanising tendencies of modernity. 
He had been representative of the post-revolutionary generation of 
Anglophone intellectuals who had been drawn to Bolshevism because 
Bolshevism seemed to offer the only effective and determined means of 
arresting human and social immiseration." By the same token. Chambers" 
road away from communism and to the religious right. to conservative 
anticommunism. mirrored that of John Spargo and the other anti-Bolshevik 
socialists of an earlier period. The aspirations of the two socialist generations 
had been the same, and, gradually, their concerns about the nature of Russian 
Bolshevism, and eventually of all socialism, also conflated. By the late 
1940s, both the original socialist anti-Bolsheviks and the newly disillusioned 
communists concluded that their place was really with the moral and paternal 
conservatives. This significant migration explained much of the intensity of 
the totalitarian thesis and of the anti-totalitarian campaign. 

Apart from Herberg and Chambers, the simultaneous argumentation of 
two other American ex-communists exemplified the development. Max 
Eastman, the former Leninite who had begun to criticise Bolshevism in the 
1920s from a Spargoite direction, and the novelist John Dos Passos, formerly 
a Marxian sympathiser and social critic whose literature was praised by 
Bolshevik literati. emerged as notable propagators of the totalitarian thesis in 
the late 1940s, and in the following decades they moved firmly to the 
political right. Eastman acknowledged that socialism could never be reached 
through nationalisation, collectivisation or bureaucratic control. but that such 
means were only strenghtening the elite's totalitarian grip on afflicted 
peoples. A Cold War against communism was therefore necessary to rid the 
world of the force that prevented progress — indeed, stressed Eastman, such 
a Cold War was the continuation of ‘the old fight’ for a more just social 
order. Dos Passos, on the other hand, more clearly echoed established 
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conservative views when in 1948 he portrayed Bolshevism as a reversion to 
pre-Enlightenment despotism and especially when he accused the new 
liberals of moving in the same direction, therefore being supposedly 
incapable of stopping the totalitarian tide." 

Spargo himself came to that conclusion. In the late 1920s he had begun 
privately to admit that ‘the Socialist philosophy is unsound, the Socialist 
program dangerous and reactionary, and the Socialist movement a dangerous 
illusion'.* After the Second World War he affiliated himself with the 
Republican Party. Eventually Spargo emerged as a behind-the-scenes adviser 
to Senator Joseph McCarthy and as a public supporter of Senator Barry 
Goldwater and Governor Ronald Reagan, two leading conservative 
anticommunists of the Cold War era. In his apparently new guise, the old 
socialist anti-Bolshevik maintained that his abiding social goals could only 
be reached through the personal conversion of ever-larger groups of men to 
the Christian faith, and that communism was the force maliciously and 
cunningly preventing this conversion. There was nothing in state ownership 
or direction of production that could create or permeate society with a 
socialised. cooperative ethos, Spargo stressed; on the contrary, ‘the problem 
of socialization is one of spiritual forces far more than it is one of political 
mechanics’. Freedom was required for real socialisation, for only freedom 
could build that ‘character’, foster that ‘faith in the essential dignity of the 
human soul’ and lead to that ‘partaking of the divine nature of God’ which 
alone could progress mankind and void the Bolshevik false faith.'* 

All these emphases of a newly resurgent anti-Bolshevik left that had 
become an anticommunist right were the ones that the old Anglophone right 
had been championing for almost 30 years. In the early 1950s a new 
generation of moral conservative intellectuals, most notably represented by 
the American scholars Russell Kirk and Peter Viereck, built further upon 
them, and tried to re-introduce that traditional Burkean reverence for natural 
law, habit, custom and organic change, and for Christian allegiance, which 
had for decades been relegated to the smail academic circles of the New 
Humanism. As Viereck stressed for these intellectuals, ‘a humanistic 
reverence for the dignity of the individual soul’ was ‘incompatible with 
fascist or Stalinist collectivism’ and only traditional, habituated 'self- 
restraint’ could keep the West safe from the multiple dangers." An early 
political populariser of such convinctions was John Foster Dulles, Wall 
Street lawyer and leading lay Protestant activist for internationalism, who 
was to emerge as a controversial Secretary of State in the 1950s. Profoundly 
opposed to materialism and to the modern tendency to inflate the secular 
State into a quasi-deity, Dulles emphasised that anticommunism was 
necessitated by the ‘moral enormities’ at stake between ‘Godless’ 
communism and the Christian West, and he felt that the West could not win, 
nor deserve to win, the conflict unless it first returned to its Christian roots. 
America’s material wealth, and the liberal preoccupation with that wealth, 
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had ‘corroded its soul’, Dulles maintained, and had in like measure made 
communism superficially but powerfully appealing. and the only way of 
breaking that vicious and dangerous circle was to purge America of 
materialist individualism and to retun it to God and to His ‘moral law’ of 
'self-restraint .'* 

In the political version of Dulles. as in the intellectual renditions by Kirk 
and Viereck, the primary stress was on ideological and spiritual awakening. 
seen as the fundamental element of all effective anticommunism because 
communism was treated above all as a counter-faith. By the very act of 
writing about these matters the moral conservatives believed themselves to 
be significantly contributing to the anticommunist struggle. There were few 
detailed policy propositions offered in the immediate aftermath of the 
Second World War on how to forge a new praxis from these convictions. 
Insofar as that elaboration was deemed necessary. it was to come in the years 
of the Cold War proper. Yet it was becoming clear that. though the spiritual 
plane was regarded as the central one. it was only one part of the 
comprehensive programme which the moral opponents of communism had 
in mind, The other elements came to be essentially replicated from the earlier 
programme of the paternalist conservatives. 

Chambers, for example, advocated the social reform agenda of the 
Catholic Church as one of the immediate means of combat. and he insisted 
that it be directed against modern liberalism no less than against totalitarian 
communism and predatory capitalism." Herberg insisted that ‘voluntary 
non-state associations’, such as moderate labour unions. be used to remove 
immediate social injustices that prevented an inculcation in personalist and 
spiritual approaches.” Similarly, some other traditional conservatives stood 
for limited social reforms, among them Dulles, who also supported foreign 
aid to anticommunists and to those directly threatened with communism.” 

It was also clear that such a moral argument for a Cold War departed 
profoundly from the liberal analysis. Those who followed the old Wilsonian. 
even the Lloyd Georgian, line. certainly also discussed the moral 
shortcomings of Russian communism. yet they tended still to place a great 
deal of trust in the moral sensibility of even Joseph Stalin. President Harry 
S. Truman was writing in his diary as late as 1945 that though the Soviet 
Union was not a socialist state, indeed nothing but a ‘police government’, 
coercing people with force. its leaders were still "honest" and reasonable and 
could be cooperated with.” Truman's predecessor Franklin Roosevelt had 
been convinced unti] his death that the American and Soviet systems would 
soon converge and that there was no fundamental reason for a Cold War.? 
Liberals also strongly criticised the conservatives’ equation of what had 
actually happened in Soviet Russia and what the theory and ideals of 
Marxism indicated, and some non-Bolshevik liberals suggested that the 
sequence was neither necessary nor inevitable. Indeed, a major section of the 
American left continued to argue that trade, assistance and cooperation were 
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the only measures needed to encourage a further moderation in a Bolshevism 
that was not radically evil, mendacious or mistaken in its basic 
assumptions.” 

The section associated with former Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, by 
1945 an editor of the collectivist New Republic, and with the old Farm Bloc, 
continued to argue against the totalitarian thesis and to suggest that a 
comprehensive international development and social reform programme was 
the only necessary form of anticommunism. The New Republic assumed that 
New Deal collectivism and Stalinist totalitarianism were converging, and 
Wallace himself concluded after a trip to Russia in 1944 that ‘our ultimate 
objectives are identical’, even if preferred methods remained partly different. 
Convinced that Marxism had been abandoned by the Soviet leadership. that 
the Soviet Union was again elaborating its early plans on decentralised 
economic freedom and that Stalin no longer intended the forceful export of 
revolution. Wallace argued that if his cooperation and material assistance 
proposals were accepted. ‘the Russian world and the American world will 
gradually become more alike’. Given that the theosophist Wallace further 
believed that such convergence would lead the world into ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ on earth,” it was very clear indeed how profound was the continuity 
of the several liberal anticommunist assumptions. Those assumptions 
severally typical of a Herron, of a Wilson, of a Lloyd George and of a Borah, 
now coalesced in the argumentation of the one man Henry A. Wallace. The 
link between a type of pro-Bolshevik liberalism and non-Christian, 
modernist spiritual assumptions was also powerfuly underlined in Wallace's 
commentary, which must have further explained the political right's 
exceptional hostility towards him. 

Those liberals who had been influenced by Neo-Orthodoxy, such as the 
historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, on the other hand, did re-discover a 
profoundly un-liberal conviction in the limitedness of human reason and in 
the radical duality of human nature. Though this impacted on their views of 
communism, it did not lead them to a full embrace of the totalitarian thesis, 
nor to a desire to desist from planned socio-economic construction. 
Schlesinger certainly felt that fascism and communism were opposite parts 
of the same phenomenon, and he did want the ‘non-Communist left and the 
non-fascist right' to cooperate in a struggle to contain its influence. In an 
influential 1949 book, The Vital Center, he counselled against the kind of 
"hysteria' that he detected in much moral anticommunist commentary.” 
Though Schlesinger felt that the Soviet Union operated as much from an 
ideological prompting grounded in an expectation of an inevitable victory for 
communism, as from national security concerns, he believed that ‘as any 
revolution grows older, normal human and social motives will increasingly 
assert themselves'." He further persisted in treating the right in economic 
terms that were derivative of a Marxian analysis, and suggested broad 
elaborations of governmental controls, regulation and ownership of 
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resources and utilities. At one point he actually explicitly stated that ‘there is 
no inherent obstacle to the gradual advance of socialism in the United States 
through a series of New Deals'. Therefore, when in 1947 a group of liberal 
American anticommunists that included Schlesinger set up the Americans 
for Democratic Action (ADA). they actually persisted in a pursuit of social 
control through further elaborations of the New Deal, as well as in the 
containment of Soviet expansionism.” The collectivism of the New Deal did 
not strike them as totalitarian nor as a factor compounding the spiritual 
corrosion of the age. 

Liberals could not subscribe to the full, anxious moral indictment of 
communism. collectivism and modemism because they shared so many of 
the multiple premises of each. Liberalism was anti-fascist and anti- 
totalitarian. but tended to conflate certain elements of communist practice 
with the theory of fascism, rather than see both fascism and communism as 
flowing from the same intellectual sources. For conservatives, the 
intellectual unity of the two movements was plain and had been ever since 
they had first discussed modern socialism as a form of retrogressive 
authoritarianism. The conclusion led to a dogmatic anticommunism, morally 
and religiously based. which was only further dogmatised by the infusion of 
a new generation of ex-communists. 


The Road to Serfdom in the Twentieth Century 


*All are socialists who consider the socialistic order of society economically 
and ethically superior to that based on the private ownership of the means of 
production’, wrote the Austrian economist Ludwig von Mises in 1932. ‘If we 
define Socialism as broadly as this we see that the great majority of the 
people are with Socialism today.'? The conclusion was the settled position 
of the laissez-faire and libertarian right as it emerged from the Second World 
War, again strenghtened by the totalitarian apparition and by the resilience of 
Russian Bolshevism and liberal collectivism. These libertarians remained 
committed to their core beliefs in ideological exhortation, negative anti- 
collectivism and retrenchment in all other areas of anticommunist action. But 
their uncompromising and erudite argumentation had a great impact upon 
conservatives of all kinds and helped solidify the counter-coalition that was 
emerging on a moral basis and that was tending towards a more pro-active 
and inclusive approach. 

The writings of the so-called Austrian school of political economists — 
most notably of Friedrich Hayek and Ludwig von Mises, then active at the 
London School of Economics and at New York University, respectively — 
were becoming well known by the end of the Second World War, although 
they had been known in Europe for some time by then.? They provided the 
libertarian case for grounding in systematic philosophy which the efforts of 
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Lawrence Sherman, David Jayne Hill, Sir Ernest Benn and others had only 
anticipated. In the post-war and post-fascist situation of 1944—47, such lines 
of reasoning, derivative of the continental European experience, integrated 
particularly easily both with the accustomed emphases of the Anglophone 
libertarian movement and with the new moral emphases that were appended 
to them from the anti-totalitarian discourse. They proved a major catalyst for 
the emergence of assertive conservative anticommunism that was bent on 
immediate and decisive action. 

Like the earlier laissez-faire adherents, the new generation of theorists 
subscribed to the classical liberal construct where the state was purely a 
defensive arrangement intended only for the protection of individuals in their 
free choices, and they accepted minimal state intervention for all other 
purposes only grudgingly, some of them not at all. They wanted to combat 
Bolshevism simply by destroying its perceived embryo form, liberal 
collectivism and by convincing a sufficient number of sufficently important 
people of the impossibility of reaching goals of social justice through 
collectivism. They made the case for unreconstructed laissez-faire 
economics, both as a method of alleviating social injustices, spontaneously, 
and as a means of assuring the non-emergence of concentrations of 
dominating socio-economic power. 

"The right to life is a meaningless abstraction’, stressed one of the new 
theorists, Frank Chodorov, "until it is translated into the possession and 
enjoyment of things which make life possible.'" If this much was admitted, 
then it resulted that the right to private property — to the products of one's 
own labour or invention or directive effort — was a sine qua non of a just and 
humane social system, and on that underlying requirement both modern 
liberalism and ail forms of socialism failed. To Chodorov, the sanctity of 
private property was indeed necessary not only for human survival but also 
for human worth. Power, by definition, tended to be used for domination 
over other men, and the only effectious means of preventing undue 
concentrations of power was the system of free economic competition where 
no one had absolute power. all a measure of power. and where domination 
would prove impossible. As Hayek emphasised in his epochal The Road to 
Serfdom, published in 1944, 'in order to achieve their end, the collectivists 
must create power — power over other men — of a magnitude never known 
before. ... By uniting in the hands of some single body power formerly 
exercised independently by many, an amount of power is created infinitely 
greater than any that existed before, so much more far-reaching as almost to 
be different in kind.” This process, inevitable under collectivist liberalism, 
was ‘a sharp break not only with the recent past but with the whole evolution 
of Western civilisation’, Hayek stressed." The inevitable sequence 
would instead be from mild forms of control to ever stronger forms of 
compulsion, finally to fascism, or, as Nock put it, ‘a recession from ... the 
more nearly civilized to the more nearly barbarous’. Only economic laissez- 
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faire could arrest the perceived evolment of collectivist liberalism into 
totalitarianism, could retain such rival centres of economic power as would 
automatically. by their very existence. prevent anyone from amassing all 
power. 

In the United States, the Woodrow Wilson administration was still seen 
as the turning-point. for it had been under that administration that liberals 
had first acquired the pecuniary means for that collectivist control that 
constituted socialism and that led to totalitarianism — the taxation of incomes 
and the ‘permission-to-live-price’, that is. indirect. value-added taxes." The 
bureaucracies which had been built upon that pecuniary basis had then 
remorselessly expanded their scope and activities until the nation found itself 
in a situation where a new controlling class of bureaucratic managers held all 
the significant levers of power. This development, as was emphasised from 
the mid 1940s by several prescient observers. both in Europe and in the 
United States, had completely voided traditional left-right divisions and 
created a new type of bureaucratic, collectivist and totalitarian governance, 
which arrived at social contro! through non-Marxist means. Liberal 
anticommunists actually applauded the development. calling it ‘the end of 
ideology” and the onset of a new era where disinterested elite and expert 
managers would rationally plan socio-economic transactions." But. 
according to the libertarian right. the only difference between professedly 
socialist systems and that of modern liberalism was one of degree. Both 
systems intended political and bureaucratic control. one of them without any 
limits, the other with some limits. But once a society had embarked on that 
road of planning and control. it was neither possible to stop nor possible to 
escape the several serious conflicts that arose from the struggle for control of 
the supreme planning authority. The road to totalitarianism was therefore a 
liberal road and it was liberalism that had to be avoided. 

Like the moral and cultural conservatives. the new generation of 
libertarians wished to oppose the collectivist advance firstly in the sphere of 
ideas. It was stressed that communism and its variations were above all. and 
first of all. sets of appealing ideas, and therefore that it would prove possible 
to wean people away from them only through the presenument of better ideas. 
The lef's “perversion of language’, of which Hayek spoke in terms 
reminiscent of Pitt-Rivers’ ‘cosmic suggestion’. was deemed an especially 
dangerous element in the totalitarian menace because it gradually habituated 
peoples to think about old and essential concepts in ways that radically 
altered their meaning and supported the collectivist projects. Also the 
libertarians, then, deemed the determined reassertion of traditional modes of 
thought as of primary consequence. It was pointed out that, though the 
majority of the peoples might not be able to think in the abstract and complex 
categories in which the libertarian argument was offered, they still had to be 
offered the choice of ideas by those few who did think. The “intellectual 
guidance of mankind'. as von Mises stressed, always operated in concentric 
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and ever-widening circles from a dominant core, and if that core was not to 
remain a collectivist core, the libertarians had to make it theirs.“ 

The profound point of agreement between the libertarian and the 
traditional right quickly led to the creation of new idea-transmitting 
organisations, both mass-based and elite-directed, some of which were built 
on the model of the early National Association for Constitutional 
Government and others which carried on racialist and populist traditions. 
Some of the older organisations, such as the Anti-Socialist Union, the 
National Security League and the National Civic Federation, remained 
independent entities into the late 1940s and continued their activities on a 
broad front. Several Christian pressure groups were also geared to fight the 
perceived roads to serfdom — not only materialism, atheism, modernism and 
liberal theology but this time very clearly all manner of peceived socialist 
influences in the liberal governmental elites, especially in the area of 
education. One of these Christian groups, the Church League of America, 
stressed the broad front was necessary because 'communism is linked 
inseparably to certain brands of "liberalism"' and because the federal 
administration kept supporting and aiding the advance of the linked 
menace." 

After 1945 these anti-collectivist organisations differed from their early 
antecedents not in the message transmitted nor in aspirations but in the 
popular reach and acceptance of their activities. Unlike in the early decades 
of the century, when anti-socialist organisations had emerged from a 
realisation that there was very little public acceptance for, or even knowledge 
of. traditional pre-modernist thought-forms and practices, the anti- 
collectivism of the immediate post-Second World War West was becoming 
popularly respectable and mass-based. 

In that situation, it was actually an increasingly diminishing section of the 
conservative movement which insisted that domestic anti-collectivism be 
still coupled with a continued refusal to intervene internationally. Among the 
libertarians, the old anti-internationalist position was reaffirmed in the late 
1940s. despite an admitted intensification of the Soviet threat, and it was 
again argued that to strengthen the state in ways that were required for an 
intensive international anticommunist campaign was to introduce an 
approximation of communism at home. In Britain the apprehension was 
more or less academic, given that the nation did not have the resources for 
an international anticommunist campaign, had its Labour leaders wanted 
one. For the leading political representatives of the old American right. 
however — especially to Senator Robert A. Taft, the ex-President's son, and 
to an important new adherent, Herbert Hoover — it remained self-evident that 
any revisitations of the Wilsonian and military interventionism of 1918—20 
would only further complicate the anti-collectivist struggle. This Old Right 
therefore took the lead in demanding that Soviet communism be opposed 
only on the ideological plane and that American national security be 
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safeguarded by assuring such economic and military strength as would be 
sufficient to keep it immune from direct attacks. 

The anti-interventionist position was squared with anticommunism on 
two different tracks. On the one hand, it was argued that Soviet communism 
was not really a menace except in the ideological sphere, which in any case 
knew no boundaries and could therefore not be combated internationally. In 
this view, communism was not a physical menace because it did not, and 
could not, have either the determination or the material means with which 
seriously to threaten the West. because its economic system was based on 
self-defeating fallacies that would crash the whole Soviet state unprompted 
from outside, and because their appeal rested on that ‘scarcity’ and ‘hopeless 
poverty' which free trade and laissez-faire capitalism was eradicating in the 
rest of the world. Therefore. as Frank Chodorov stressed, "before long the 
vulture state will die from lack of sustenance'. "The commies don't count. 
They present no competitive force." " The extension of the argument was that 
attempts to respond to the ideological threat with military means would make 
the Soviets a competitive force. This would happen by default because it 
would introduce de facto communism at home. Such was, of course, the 
other side of the residual anti-interventionist argument. developed from the 
same premises as it had been in the post-First World War situation. It was 
assumed that international military (or other) activism would require taxation 
at a level that would certainly destroy all incentives for production and 
thereby eliminate the economic bases of American superiority over the 
Soviets. An international interventionist campaign against Soviet Russia in 
the conditions of the post-war world would also require such concentrations 
of power that a ‘warfare-welfare state’ would then emerge, and under it the 
liberals could again surreptitiously perfect their collectivist plans, now under 
the guise of national security. A (to libertarians) frightful image was conjured 
of a bureaucratic elite planning and managing all economic transactions, 
purportedly to rationally coordinate the anticommunist effort, but actually 
perpetuating that corporatist edifice which it had already built and which 
assured its retention of power through the bribery of organised labour. 
Anticommunism would then have provided the cover for communisation 
through other means.” 

Nor did the anti-interventionists forget the United Nations, the new 
liberal creation which had immediately broadened the [LO Charter into a full 
social democratic programme. Sir Ernest Benn felt that there was afoot again 
an ‘attempt to bring the whole world into line with this Utopian conception’ 
of a centralised world government which would regulate all economic 
processes and distribute benefits according to the desires of its bureaucrats. 
Likewise, Frank Chodorov suggested that the United Nations, like the earlier 
League of Nations, amounted to ‘another magic religion, in which the hope 
of man for a better world rests on the mystic powers of an inscrutable 
authority’. He denounced such liberal ‘political paganism’ as anti-Christian 
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and as leading to international 'authoritarianism' employed for socialist 
purposes. Despite the high moral purposes of the Philadelphia Declaration 
and of the Charter of the United Nations, Chodorov stressed that ‘no matter 
how high the totem pole, it is not God' ^! 

Although the anti-interventionist and anti-internationalist impulse was 
not to survive as a major political influence into the anticommunism of Cold 
War conservatives, the several concerns which underlined it did. That the 
whole opposition to pro-active international measures was argued from a 
Christian perspective was important, as was the equation of a welfare- 
warfare state with totalitarianism. Those two elements were the ones that 
libertarian critique shared with that of the more traditional and moral 
conservatives, and here was a significant basis for future cooperation, 
arrested at the time of the original military interventions but strongly 
suggested to both sides of the conservative movement once again when the 
world situation had changed after the Second World War. 


Necessitarian Views on Superpower Rivalry 


The final element which fed into the conservative anticommunist renascence 
was the resurgence of geopolitical anticommunist argumentation which 
followed the Second World War. Conservatives of many kinds had, of 
course, long argued that by virtue of violating the assumed basic laws of 
economics, communism was led into a situation were only through the 
conquering of new areas and their resources, unspoilt by socialism, could it 
even begin to deliver the material advantages that it had promised. Theories 
of totalitarianism posited another, simultaneous dynamic that led to the same 
expansionist outcome, and it was therefore understandable that many 
observers found in the geopolitics an appealing explanation for existing 
rivalries. A certain necessitarian element was intrinsic to geopolitical theory 
which by its very nature was tied to geographic constants and to assumed 
human constants, and the introduction of many ex-communists into the ranks 
of conservative anticommunism added further dogmatic taints on to the 
deterministic view of Russian action. The geopolitical approach had to fight 
its way back into the conservative consensus, long dominated by the anti- 
interventionist strain that had triumphed after the original military 
intervention’s debacle, but by the ending of the Second World War it was 
well on its way to achieving a significant impregnation. 

The altered world situation necessitated certain reassessments in the 
methodology that had been chosen from a geopolitical perspective in the 
post-First World War context. After 1945 it was recognised that another 
shooting war would be counter-productive, not least because it would indeed 
be likely to produce such a totalitarian state at home that the libertarians were 
fearing. The dangers intrinsic to a new war were becoming noted also 
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because of the thermonuclear complication, and even on a moral plane it 
could be seen that to embark on another major war so soon after the world 
had gone through the second world conflagration was dubious. 

The 71 year old Winston Churchill continued to represent and argue the 
traditional geopolitical view, thus modified to suit the new international 
context. In Great Britain he was still the most prominent advocate thereof. 
Having been engaged in careful study of Bolshevik tactics ever since the 
Russo-Polish War, when he had been among the first to write about them, 
Churchill realised well that the anticommunist world's counter-measures had 
to be geared to the peculiar strengths of the Soviet innovations of great 
power combat. He maintained that the Soviets were, now more than ever 
before. fighting the global battle for power dominion by indirect means. by 
associating themselves with notions of democracy and progress, by using 
free speech as a cover for subversion and for the creation of disturbances, 
and by then springing forth either directly or more likely through a left-wing 
proxy as the one saviour of society. A monopoly of power would then be 
wrested and held with all means possible." 

By 1945 Churchill, therefore. no longer supported the aggressive military 
policy which he had championed some 30 years ago. under radically 
different circumstances, but preferred to counter Bolshevism with a 
programme that took notice of the perceived means of Soviet expansion. He 
recognised that the Soviet Union had consolidated its position and that it was 
now too powerful to be overthrown from the outside. even had such an 
operation been feasible, and he admitted that Great Britain simply did not 
have the resources for such an undertaking. Churchill further felt that 
wartime cooperation with the Soviet Union had shown the feasibility of 
peaceful co-existence. or at least the feasibility of attempting it. Therefore he 
stood for a balance of power arrangement that was to be achieved through 
negotiation, military strength and a mutual recognition that both modified 
Western capitalism and Russian Bolshevism were now entrenched state 
actors." But Churchill did not intend simply to acquiesce in a losing fight — 
one that was implied in any negotiated settlement, if the Soviets really were 
spreading their dominion short of war. Instead he wanted to respond in other. 
primarily non-military areas where he expected victory to be acquirable. The 
Western powers could support and hasten that process by continually 
broadcasting the moral truths about communist practices. and that 
broadcasting was a major element of anti-Bolshevik power. 

Containment. military strength. ideological agitation and counter- 
subversion remained parts of the  Churchillian preference for 
anticommunism, as did limited social reform. but Churchill had also been 
converted to a limited acceptance of trade and cooperation as suitable means 
of containing communism. He assumed that ‘deep-seated’ changes in the 
Soviet system were approaching and that they could be fostered through 
contact — hardly the position of the original military interventionist Secretary 
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of War, but still a conservative anticommunist view in that it did not foresee 
a spontaneous Soviet transformation. nor a convergence between the systems 
of free market capitalism and Russian communism. More importantly, 
Churchill's expectation rested firmly on the premise that a post-war Anglo- 
American military alliance, even if not active in any military interventionist 
sense (though possibly threatening with a pre-emptive nuclear strike unless 
the Soviets agreed to a settlement), would by its very strength persuade the 
Soviets of the need for "mellowing'. Throughout his immediate post-war 
statements Churchill was emphatic that he did not envision a permanent 
regime of co-existence but expected communism to fall, eventually, once 
these measures were employed." 

Churchill's line of thinking did not envision a speedy overthrow of 
Bolshevism in Russia. It did not restrain itself to containment either, but 
rather carried on from where Churchill had left off in the wake of the Colby 
Note and Branting initiative of 1921. that is, from the assumption that 
several material actions of a Western anticommunist alliance could hasten an 
eventual destruction of Soviet communism. In the meantime the 
anticommunist world was to contain Soviet aggressions and manage the 
inevitable rivalry between the leading land power and the maritime coalition. 

The more radical pole of geopolitical anticommunism, as it began to form 
itself in the aftermath of the Second World War. was also based on the Colby 
Note's methodology. James Burnham, the Princeton and Oxford-educated 
professor of philosophy at New York University from 1929 to 1953 had once 
been the leading Trotskyist publicist in America, member of the Socialist 
Workers Party. and a major theoretician for proletarian dictatorship, but he 
had lost his faith in Marxism once Stalin had culminated his totalitarian 
project and launched his attacks on Finland and Poland in conjunction with 
Nazi Germany. By !941 Burnham felt that Marxian socialism was 'either 
false or obsolete or meaningless’. Thereafter he emerged as the pre-eminent 
Anglophone theorist of realpolitik. 

Apparently, Burnham’s theses resuscitated the military interventionist 
approach. Actually, their divergence from Churchill's post-1945 preference 
was limited. Burnham, like the moral conservatives, detected a profound 
world crisis covering all areas of human activity and thought, but refused to 
analyse its spiritual roots, concentrating instead exclusively on the political 
and power dimension of the crisis. He maintained that though the Russian 
communists undoubtedly aimed at the ascendancy of a particular, and 
particularly heinous, ideology, what ought to concern the rest of the world was 
the ‘strategic objective, militarily understandable’ that immediately impacted 
On the security of the non-communist world. He felt that whenever there was 
a concentration of power as immense as that which the Soviet Union currently 
possessed — sufficient for world domination and intended for ‘the conquer of 
a monopoly of power ... of all power, not only direct political power but all 
social power whatsoever' — there could be no world peace. It was therefore 
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incumbent that 'the present Soviet regime is overthrown and world 
communism as a whole rendered impotent'.^ In his first geopolitical book, 
The Struggle for the World, published in 1947 and written during the war, 
partly as a primer for the intelligence agencies, Burnham further assumed that 
the ‘defeat and annihilation’ of the United States was probable, indeed albeit 
logically inevitable. unless there was found a will-to-win and unless policies 
were constructed which countered every exertion of power by the Soviets, on 
a systematic, planned and comprehensive basis. requiring ‘implementation in 
all relevant fields ... so that each line of operations is consistent with and 
supplements all others'. All policies that were premised merely on slowing 
and containing Soviet advances - such as had been employed hitherto — could, 
by definition, only retard, never defeat. the Soviet project." 

To achieve an anticommunist victory, Burnham therefore developed a 
model of Soviet expansionism and of the necessary counter-measures, the 
model of four 'concentric circles around a central core', which was heavily 
tinged with Mackinderian ‘heartland’ doctrines. In each circle the Soviets 
used different tactics and different means. requiring varied applications of 
several different types of counter-force to be frustrated. For him, the crucial 
areas of combat were those already under Soviet control. and as Bumham 
suggested in his next book, The Coming Defeat of Communism (1950). a 
‘political-subversive warfare’ could there frustrate their operations. Such 
novel warfare, indebted to well-noted Bolshevik innovations going back to 
the Russo-Polish War. would consist of support for resistance movements 
and labour unions inside the Soviet sphere of influence, of propaganda 
directed against the communist elite and to the 'captive peoples'. 
coordinated with the Holy See for added spiritual effect, and of attempts to 
encourage independent-minded leaders of Eastern Europe to break away 
from Soviet control. Like Churchill, Burnham emphasised that as the Soviets 
themselves seemed to be using primarily non-direct and non-military means 
in expanding their dominion. the anticommunist coalition ought also to 
employ the means which had first been suggested by John Spargo (whom he 
did not acknowledge). After the Second World War the technological aids 
were available for a successful assault on such a basis — if it was conducted 
on an internationally coordinated and massive scale. The struggle between 
Soviet communism and the rest of the world was. Burnham stressed, 
'extreme', and therefore it required extreme, unconventional, systematic and 
unrelenting means of counter-attack.” 

In neither of these formative and paradigm-creating books of Burnham’s 
was there that demand for forceful, immediate 'roll-back" of Soviet power, 
through Western military intervention, that has usually been associated with 
him, nor was it present in the simultaneous argumentation of other ‘roll- 
back’ theorists, such as John Foster Dulles.” Instead, geostrategically based 
anticommunism intended to wrest the means for world domination from the 
Soviets and to achieve this end by employing the whole variety of offensive 
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means short of outright war. Even in that intention, geostrategic 
anticommunist programmes profoundly diverged from liberal anti- 
communism. 

Several other systematic thinkers and unsystematic politicians were to 
build upon the foundations which Churchill and Burnham had laid. Though 
‘burnhamism’ became a well-known anticommunist position by the early 
1950s, and prominently associated with theories of naked power policy, most 
of the political variations derived from it merged with the ethically and 
morally based anticommunist impulses that made their mark at the same 
time. For the post-Second World War conservatives, Burnham's writings 
provided a blueprint for offensive anticommunist action similar to, only 
more systematically argued than, Churchill's plans of 1919. This blueprint 
was, however, situated into a larger whole which reflected those spiritual and 
ideological concerns that prompted the majority of conservative 
anticommunists. 


On the Threshold of the Cold War 


When the Second World War ended, the several different strands of 
conservative anticommunist thinking had not yet coalesced. That 
development belonged to the early Cold War era, and emphatically to the 
American side of conservatism, when the young American Catholic 
journalist William F. Buckley took it upon himself to bring together the 
different kinds of conservatives and to forge a 'fusion' for anticommunist 
and anti-collectivist purposes.?' In Great Britain such a fusion was never fully 
effected after the initial military interventionist period of 1917-21, and 
consequently anticommunism never asserted itself in the same force there. 
Reasons for this disparity must be sought in the fact that in Britain, unlike in 
the United States, there was available a strong domestic political movement 
professedly socialist, the Labour Party, and anticommunism and anti- 
collectivism therefore did not need to be transferred on to the international 
Scene to quite the same degree. Also important was the declining 
international power of Great Britain which led British anticommunists to 
devolve on the stronger Anglophone power many of the tasks which they 
would otherwise have wanted to assume. 

The Cold War itself resulted after liberal anticommunists had began to 
implement the latest version of their anticommunist policy and after 
conservatives felt compelled to respond. The Cold War therefore was the 
result not only of a new sense of danger caused by Soviet actions, it was also 
a result of a conservative realisation that the liberal anticommunists’ policies 
did not address any of the several themes that conservatives had been 
developing during and in the immediate aftermath of the Second World War, 
on a philosophical basis and regardless of immediate Soviet actions. 
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it was the Democratic, emphatically New Deal administration of Harry S. 
Truman which formulated policies in 1945-47 to counter Soviet 
expansionism. Support, and indeed partial impetus, for these measures was 
given by the Labour government of Prime Minister Clement Attlee which 
tended to see Truman as too irresolute and insufficient in his initial 
anticommunist policies. Ironically. the Foreign Secretary of this Labour 
government was none other than Ernest Bevin, the former leader of the 
‘Hands Off Russia’ movement of the 1920s, still a socialist. The formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, the subvention of anticommunist 
movements in Greece and Turkey and the forwarding of material aid to other 
threatened nations through the Marshall Plan. were therefore all policies 
constructed by liberal anticommunists, although some Republican 
politicians, such as Dulles. had had a role in the planning and some others. 
such as Churchill and Burnham, had inspired from the outside.” 

Conservative politicians in both countries, but especially in the United 
States. had not at that time been wholeheartedly behind the departure, for 
many of them were still under the influence of laissez-faire anti- 
internationalists. But a renascence of serious conservative thinking on the 
communist, collectivist and modernist phenomena had actually begun. and it 
was pushing conservatives of almost all types to the conclusion that they had 
to pool their resources once more, and with greater determination than before 
and across a broader and more systematic front than they had been willing or 
able to do after the earlier world war. Those opposed to Bolshevism for 
primarily moral reasons had found no cause to re-evaluate their perceptions. 
On the contrary, the anti-fascist fight and the communazi phenomenon had 
further convinced them on the moral requirement for a war. Those impressed 
by the geostrategic theories of great power rivalry. Mackinderian or 
otherwise, equally concluded that it was necessary to embark upon a 
comprehensive anti-Soviet campaign. if Western civilisation was to survive 
and totalitarian domination was to be prevented. Simultaneously. and 
however reluctantly, the libertarian theorists were drawn to the conclusion 
that their allies were after all to be found on the. suspiciously collectivist, 
paternalist right, for it at least did stand for the defence of private property 
and individual freedom. All of these strands of conservatism were opposed 
just as much to modern, collectivist liberalism as they were to the Soviet 
Union and its international activities. 

By the same token, remaining liberal anticommunists geared up to 
combat the conservatives. That anti-conservative battle was their 
anticommunism, properly understood. For the fact is that though liberals 
agreed with renascent conservatism on the moral iniquity of Soviet terror and 
war-making, and wished to contain it, more profoundly still they disagreed 
on the causes of that moral iniquity. Definite causes led to the perceived 
symptoms, and the symptoms could only be removed if its roots were 
removed. So, whereas moral conservatives saw the roots of Bolshevism in 
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maliciousness that was of a spiritual nature, the laissez-faire conservatives in 
mistaken theories and in their inevitable economic consequences and the 
power theorists in the laws of geopolitics, liberals detected the causes of 
Bolshevism in unjust social conditions that were prompted into being by 
conservative policy. Containment of Soviet aggression was a central part of 
liberal anticommunism, but it was perceived of as a measure for setting safe 
conditions for policies of social, or social democratic, reform which would 
ultimately defuse the communist challenge. 

The difference in approaches, and in designations of the enemy, was 
fundamentally rooted in the variant ascription given to the roots of the 
communist and socialist movement, as it had been from the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The fundamental difference was as clearly delineated on 
the threshold of the Cold War, as it had always been. Conservative discourse 
underlined the fact that for those interested in the preservation of traditional 
thought-forms and allegiances, and in the slowing of change, communism 
consisted of ideas leading to socio-political action maliciously propagated, 
of a force that was innovative and comprehensive in its methods and intent 
on the domination of the world and on the destruction of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. For liberals, however, communism remained to be about material 
conditions and social injustices. These injustices, purportedly caused by 
capitalist and conservative policy, were supposedly of a magnitude that 
necessitated a violent and exteme reaction which was, indeed, not justifiable, 
though understandable, and preventable only through deliberate, planned, 
collective removal of those conditions. If conservative anticommunism was 
also about anti-liberalism. liberal anticommunism was about anti- 
conservatism first and foremost. 
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Conclusion 


The perimeters and patterns of Anglophone anticommunism were set in the 
first three decades of Bolshevik power. Apart only from the emergence of the 
thermonuclear complication, all the contingencies which could conceivably 
arise out of the confrontation of Russian communism with the Anglo- 
American historical experience were either experienced or anticipated in the 
intellectual discourse of that formative period, itself rooted in perceptions of 
socialism that predated the Bolshevik phenomenon. This discourse 
significantly contributed to the moulding of Anglophone ideologies into their 
modern guises, and as part of this it yielded three distinctly separate types of 
anticommunism, each of which abided essentially unchanged into the Cold 
War era ~ the anticommunisms, respectively, of the new liberals, of modern 
conservatism and of those marginal groups of the right and the left which 
coalesced under the pressure of twentieth-century collectivism. Each strand 
of anticommunism was as much, if not more, opposed to the other strands as 
it was opposed to the theory and practice of communism. 

In effect. an intellectual Cold War raged inside the Anglophone 
anticommunist compound long before one raged in the world outside. The 
conflict internal to the anticommunism compound qualified for the 
description of an intellectual Cold War insofar as a ‘Cold War’ denotes an 
historically unprecedented and extreme competition of the opportunity to 
form the social and intellectual contours of an age that involves acute 
ideological tension, broad systems of alliances and counter-programmes 
intended for world-wide application, and intense hostilities short of actual 
war. How this inner Cold War came to be translated into international policy 
is the crucial question, and it can only be answered by tracing the trajectories 
of the various anticommunisms and the dynamics of the changing 
preponderances of power and influence between them. 

The dominant form of anticommunism in the entire interwar period was 
liberal anticommunism, and, as long as it retained its primary influence, the 
internal, intellectual Cold War did not, and could not, become transformed 
into an international Cold War. Liberal anticommunism of the interwar 
period — and of the Cold War period — was not dedicated to the eradication 
of communism, neither as an idea nor as a socio-economic practice, and it 
was not unalterably opposed to the ideological underpinnings of the 
communist endeavour. Liberal anticommunism intended only the physical 
containment of military attacks by the Soviet Union — nothing to do with 
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opposition to an idea ~ and the moderating of communist practice through 
trade, negotiation, mutual engagement and, general, collectivist social 
reform. With these methods modern liberals attempted to remove social 
injustices which they perceived as the cause of Bolshevik excesses. This type 
of anticommunism contained an incidental remedy to Bolshevik practices 
and a wider conjointed ideological goal, unrelated to the fact that Bolshevism 
also appealed to the same sense of grievance and proposed a form of 
collectivism. The new liberal push for 'social control' predated Bolshevism 
and arose out of an internal transformation in liberal thought that was parallel 
to, not dependent on, the rise of overtly socialist prescriptions. But that 
Bolshevism was a form of socialism and as such basically progressive was 
an assumption that was tempered in the liberal appreciation only by the fact 
that it attempted to reach the generally shared goal with methods that, in their 
radicalism. seemed counter-productive and morally suspect. The expectation 
of an eventual convergence between new, collectivist liberalism and 
eventually supposedly moderated Soviet communism abided throughout the 
interwar period. and it significantly coloured liberal anticommunist 
instruments. 

This fundatum meant that liberal anticommunists were in fact primarily 
opposed to conservatives and only secondarily, derivatively, to communists. 
If in their view conservative policies spawned a communist reaction. it was 
only logical that liberal anticommunists preferred to fight communism by 
assailing its perceived roots in the policies of conservative elites, and to do 
this through forms of collective action which betrayed an underlying affinity 
with social democracy. When modern collectivist liberalism geared itself to 
battle, the battle took place under the guise of anticommunism, not 
deceptively but sincerely, for liberals had always held that communism was 
objectionable only to the extent that conservatism perpetuated its violence, 
dogmatism and other excesses by not allowing liberalism to achieve 
socialistic goals short of these. 

It is therefore questionable, and in the longer historical perspective also 
counterfactual. simply to assume that the Cold War would have resulted if 
the liberal policies of containment and international social reform had been 
the only Western response to Soviet actions in 1945-47. After all, these 
liberal policies had essentially been followed for the 30 years between the 
Russian revolution and the ending of the Second World War, and no such 
phenomenon as the Cold War had ensued. Containment had been proclaimed 
in 1921 in the Colby Note, implemented to an extent, and coupled with trade, 
mutual engagement and collectivist social reform at home and through 
international agencies such as the ILO. All these elements of liberal 
anticommunist policy survived unchanged into the Cold War era and cannot, 
therefore, be employed as explanations of a change of policy. 

Essential for the Cold War was the renascence and empowerment of the 
conservative anticommunist movement which took place during and 
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immediately after the Second World War. This movement could not accept 
liberal anticommunism because it saw this 'anticommunism' as in 
significant, multiple complicity with the advance of communism; as a road 
to communism through other means, and indeed contained within the 
definition of the communist threat. The merger of Prussian authoritarianism, 
Bolshevik socialism and new liberal collectivism which had taken place 
during the First World War was crucial in sustaining that perception, but it 
was rooted in ideological hostilities predating the Russian revolution and 
was thereafter only further confirmed. Conservative anticommunism 
emerged, therefore, from a perspective that conflated liberalism, socialism 
and Bolshevism, and associated the resultant compound with the image of 
totalitarianism. Conservatives intended to fight each of the perceived 
elements of that image both at home and internationally, much more 
determinedly and on a broader, more systematic front than containment 
liberals. Due to the internal composition of modern conservatism, various 
parts of the movement stressed different aspects of the comprehensive 
programme, but traditional and laissez-faire conservatives alike agreed that 
anticommunism had to be anti-liberalism as well and that it needed to 
employ proactive types of moral, economic and military force. 

In the formative period immediately following the Russian revolution, 
paternalistically conservative anticommunists had proposed a military 
intervention to root out the carriers of communist ideas abroad, ideological 
exhortation at home for the creation of an anti-collectivist consciousness 
called 'self-control' and a League of Nations engaged in limited social 
reform for the stabilisation of the international situation. Other, laissez-faire 
conservatives had opposed the internationalist and interventionist elements 
in this putative policy but accepted anti-collectivist exhortation and 
legislative action as essential to anticommunism. The dominance of liberals 
and continued internal disagreements within the conservative camp had 
meant that in the interwar years, of this collection of counter-measures, only 
the domestic instruments of anti-collectivism and anti-liberalism were used. 
The required preconditions for a world Cold War had been absent as the 
balance of opposing forces had been so unequal as to preclude a major 


conservative assault. 

But after 1945 the Anglophone conservative movement had finally found 
the presence of mind, the determination and the unity which made it a major 
opponent and which led it to that comprehensive reaction against 
communism and liberalism known as the Cold War. Central in this was 
gradual adherence to conservative anticommunism of that merged group of 
the extreme non-Bolshevik left and the extreme anti-liberal right — of the 
left-liberals and the laissez-faire conservatives — which had been forming 
throughout the interwar period and was essentially complete by 1945. That 
formerly anti-Bolshevik socialists had, on the whole, migrated into the 
Conservative ranks — their actual anticommunist programmes had been 
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analogous to conservative ones for some time, though from different 
ideological underpinnings — was just as crucial for the belated empowerment 
of conservative anticommunism. 

As Winston Churchill characterised the superpower conflict in the era of 
liberal anticommunism, it had been ‘an unequal trial of strength, an unfair 
ordeal’, where one side had been sitting ‘quietly grinning in his armchair 
while the other stands on his head hour after hour in order to show how much 
he is in earnest .' This remained the true characterisation of the Anglophone 
anticommunist effort as long as liberals dominated policy. Churchill meant 
the characterisation in the sense that only Soviet communists were in earnest 
in the international Cold War. but given that he himself was a conservative 
dissatisfied with reigning anticommunist policies. his comments can also be 
understood as a conservative definition of the balance of powers, up to 1945, 
inside that compound generally known as Anglophone anticommunism. 
When conservatives were opposing ‘communism’. they were by their own 
definition, also opposing liberal policies of anticommunism and, further, 
most of modem liberalism itself. They had been engaging in this battle for 
more than 50 years before the Cold War but had not been able to translate 
their battle into systematic international action. Properly understood. then. 
the origins of the Cold War must be seen in the pooling of the strengths of 
conservatism that immediately preceded the onset of the Cold War and that 
allowed conservatives for the first time to render into international policy 
their belief that modern liberalism and Soviet communism were ideological 
fellow travellers. to be fought equally. Soviet actions contributed 
significantly to the beginning of the Cold War but it was Anglophone 
conservative anticommunism that was ready with a comprehensive counter- 
policy. Both sides of the confrontation were needed for it to begin. 


NOTES 


1 Churchill cited in Gilbert. Winston S. Churchill, vol. VIII (London: Heinemann. 
1975). 438. 
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